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ie nothing costs so little as the 


THIRTY-NINE-TWO OVEREDGER 
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Franklin Process Custom Yarn Dyeing serves every 
major textile area. Whether your mill is in New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic States, the South Atlantic 
States, the South Central States or the North Central 
States, there you will find a Franklin Process plant con- 
veniently located and adequately equipped to render 
prompt and efficient service. 

Because of these facts the textile industry favored 
us in 1936 with the biggest volume in our history... 
;.. over 17,000,000 pounds. 

Franklin Process gives sat- 
isfaction largely because it 
has specialized on one job 
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for 27 years and has therefore succeeded in doing 
that one job exceptionally well. That job is the dye- 
ing of cotton, worsted and similar types 
of yarns in the Franklin Package form. 





Tell us your yarn dyeing problem. 8 


Franklin Process, dyeing on a helical spring tube, 
permits the packages to be pressed together ver- 
tically in the dyeing machine. This automatically 
equalizes the density of all packages and hence 
makes for more uniform dyeing. At the same time 
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SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 


PROVIDENCE 


Glazed Yarns 
PHILADELPHIA -+- GREENVILLE +: CHATTANOOGA - CHICAGO -: UN. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company,” Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries. $2.00 per year. 


Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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You Can't Pay High Wages 
Unless 


Your Help Can Earn Them 


Your Weavers Will 

Find it Hard to Earn Them 
If You 
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When a Better Loom is Built 


X Family High Speed Looms © 
Are Better Looms 
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that counts 


N THIS SYSTEM, Texspray Compound is 
sprayed on the cotton as it enters the 
beater chamber of the picker. This is the one 
point where each individual fibre can be 
thoroughly treated. 

With Texspray, you get a smoother, better- 
looking product. The fibres are more flexible, 
easier to draft. 

Production is increased by using Texspray; 
the static nuisance is eliminated, 


and there is less end breakage in TE 


all operations. 
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Texspray Compound pays for itself, and in 
addition saves several dollars per day for 
each picker equipped. The percentage of 
waste of all classes is reduced. Cutting down 
the fly, dust, and shedding makes more 
healthful working conditions. 

You can enjoy all of these benefits by 
installing the Texspray System. 

Texspray Compound and the patented 
equipment for applying it are avail- 


co able in various areas of the U.S. The 


Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 
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TEXACO TEXSPRAY Compound 
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Buy Americans -::- 


. . . you'll see the wisdom of your choice not only in lower 
maintenance costs but in reduced payrolls. Expense is negli- 
gible wherever American Pressed Steel Trucks are used 


because light, strong, tough steel replaces the obsolete 











You can track inferior trucks 
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wooden frame types. Every American model is assembled STYLE “C"—Most popular of all Cotton 
from formed parts securely bolted together. This means that Trucks. Designed especially for the handling 
should a member become damaged through accident or on pesteien Payton bend peers. Ste 


abuse, it can be replaced easily by any unskilled workman. 
Payrolls are definitely lewer, too, because operators can \\ 
handle more loads every workday with less fatigue. This \\ 

has been demonstrated repeatedly by concerns employing : 

many hands. It is due to the correct balance of ‘‘American’”’ 
trucks and the fact that they roll on accurately turned, 
true-running wheels. 
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There’s an ‘‘American”’ Truck especially designed for every 
type of work. Those illustrated here are especially favored 
in the cotton industry. Write today for illustrated catalog 
and list prices. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue—Dept. 9 








Two of the 52 different models of nose type 


Line.Catalog illusirates 





Philadelphia, Pa. ie ee 


range of types and sizes for every purpose. 






.. dimensions accurate- 


a Rubber-Tired 
» Truck Wheels 
| American Tested 
© Rubber-Tired Truck 
* ly engineered for the 


PRESSED STEE | for every type of hand 


© truck. Face and hub 
ae Write for catalog illus- 
e trating and describ- 
> ing the various types. 
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IM CAMPBELL, hearty Louisiana native, 

runs the drum shop in Mathieson’s new alkali 
plant at Lake Charles. Jim will tell you that his 
is one of the big little jobs in Mathieson’s plant. For 
every single drum has got to be just right and pro- 
duction schedules must be met to the minute if 
users of Mathieson Caustic Soda are to receive the 
service they have learned to expect. 


Nicknamed “the drummer” by his plant friends, | 
Jim Campbell is typical of the men behind 
Mathieson Chemicals, Proud of their jobs and 
proud of their company, these men pull together ina 
way that makes Mathieson one of the most re- 
spected names in the American chemical industry. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc) 
60 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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OBSOLESENCE IS OBSTRUCTIVE 





If your mill operates with obsolete ma- 
chinery your road to profits is blocked. Your 
competition is not only the quality and price 
of finished products of other mills, but also 
their productive equipment. Progressive 
textile mills anticipated rising markets in 
material and labor. They have already 
replaced antiquated machines. No other 
course gave assurance of profit. 


The sound research and engineering pro- 
gram of the Whitin Machine Works to pro- 
duce improved textile machines, has con- 
tributed to successful revampments in many 
of these progressive mills. Those recently 
equipped with Whitin picking, carding, 
combing, roving, spinning or twisting are 
enjoying production increases which pro- 
tect their profitable operation. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 





ACNE Semen _ . 
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CREATING NEW SELLING OPPORTUNITIES... 


FIBRO and 
SPUN RAYON 


The increased production of Fibro, with its resulting 
development of new CROWN SPUN RAYON FABRICS, 
offers entirely new selling opportunities. Customers 
are buying up CROWN SPUN RAYONS rapidly and 


demanding more in a wide variety of merchandise. 











This new development will be an important factor in 


the progress of the rayon industry. 


PLANTS 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES 


New York City 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Roanoke, Virginia Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Nitro, West Virginia 





CROWN RAYON 


VISCOSE e« CUT RAYON STAPLE e ACETATE 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Copr. 1937—The Viscose Company 
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“I don’t blame Kennedy for 
boiling over. That Craig contract 
would have doubled his commis- 
sions for the year. When we turned 
it down Sasqua Mills grabbed it. 
But we’re never going to be in a 
jam like that again. I signed a 
factoring contract with Textile Banking Company today.” 


“A factoring contract? I thought you said you were against factoring.” 


3 “I did, and I was. But no more. I found out that Sasqua Mills 
® factor through Textile Banking Company. That’s how they were 
able to take the Craig business. Textile Banking had a complete file on 
Craig. They approved the credit within an hour after getting Sasqua’s 
inquiry. Believe me, Bill, there’s a lot more to Textile Banking service 
than just buying our invoices. Their representative showed me four 
other advantages, any one of which is worth double the cost of 
factoring. Watch our sales go up this year... and our profits too.” 


EXTILE BANKING COMPANY can show you 
definite advantages in factoring that will en- 
able you to move frozen inventories, open new 
accounts, reduce overhead percentage, increase 


operating efficiency and definitely increase 

















“Well, what are we going to do? Here’s a new account, 
ready to place the biggest single order we’ve had in 


years. We’ve got to wire “yes” or “no” by today. And our 


Credit Department, after two 
days’ investigation is stymied. 
They say it looks okay but...” 


“Wire Kennedy we can’t han- 
dle it. We may be wrong, but 
with our limited capital, we 
can’t afford the risk. Our re- 
ceivables are top-heavy now.” 


profits. Add to that, a service that takes all credit 
worries and credit risks from your shoulders 
and puts your business on a cash basis. Let us tell 
you how. Write for our booklet “Factoring and 


Financing.” All correspondence confidential. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5,000,000 
55 MADISON AVENUE - Dept. C - NEW YORK 
New England Representative, EDMUND H. LELAND, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Kaumagraph protects -product-package-identit 
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‘-D-Ts-: Have been lested 


Permanent identification for textiles is secured by using 
“RE-DYE” Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. Even through re- 


peated 


laundering your mark remains as a favorable 


reminder, building consumer good will and stimulating 


repeat 


sales. Before you get your Q's the @3~ Labo- 


ratory will have subjected them to the conditions under 
which you use them. Chemistry, physics and precise 
application of certain mechanical arts share in making 
(K9'’s to perfectly perform their function of identifica- 


tion in 


your mill production. More than 30 years of 


scientific manufacture has gained for Kaumagraph the 
name" Identification Headquarters,” an institution proud 
Kaumagraph Co. of its service to the textile industry. 


KAUMAGRAPH, NEW YORK 


PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY + PARIS, ONTARIO *« MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Copyright 1937 by 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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More than 5,000,000 ay ppindles 


4 Pa 
are now being supplied 
with cotton prepared by 











C, leaning & Blending 





R esetves 





Ultimately Your Picking will be Saco-Lowell 








Since March, 1936, these mills have selected 
Saco-Lowell Cleaning and Blending Reserves 
as an important step in the modernizing 
of their plants 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

Lockwood Company, Waterville, Maine 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 

Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 

Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Dunson Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

Wabasso Cotton Co., Three Rivers, Que. 
White Mills, East Jaffrey, N. H. 

Grosvenor Dale Co., Grosvenor Dale, Conn. 
Falls Company, Norwich, Conn. 

Inman Mills, Inc., Inman, 5S. C. 

Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C. 

Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga. 
Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Simpsonville, 5. C. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Fountain Inn, 5. C. 


Easley No. 1— Easley, 5. C. 
Easley No. 2—Liberty, S. C. 
Easley No. 3 — Liberty, 5. C. 


Piedmont Mig. Co., Piedmont, 5. C. 








It cannot be otherwise if you are interested in keep- 
ing abreast of the industry. Since March, 1935, the 
cotton for 5,000,000 active spindles has been prepared 
by means of Cleaning and Blending Reserves. 


Even laps made from cotton effectively cleaned and 
thoroughly blended... without fibre damage... at 
costs lower than average for operating and upkeep 
are some of the basic facts which have built up this 
decided preference for Saco-Lowell Equipment. If 
you are still using obsolete preparatory equipment 


— INVESTIGATE! 








MODERNIZE to &conomi3ze 


a 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The McGraw Medal for the most outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the electrical manufacturing industry in 1926 was awarded 
to Clarence L. Collens, who has been president of Reliance since 1907. 
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MAN- TO - MAN Kddinohy . 


Contact with customers brings me much evidence that a major reason for 31 years of 

growth at Reliance is the preserving of man-to-man relationships which were obtained when 
: business was less complex. We want customers to find here capable men who stand 
. out above “system’’— an organization willing and mobile enough to do the unusual. 
» » » Knowing that there is no monopoly on ability or quality, we have worked with 
the conviction that Reliance could establish itself in the forefront by making good 
: motors and by rendering helpful and sound counsel in their selection, application and 
i maintenance. » » » Proof that such ideas have won the favor of motor users is afforded 
. by a growing list of buyers who come to us repeatedly with their problems and orders 
because they have found their contacts with Reliance both pleasant and profitable. 


—CLARENCE L. COLLENS, President 
. RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 











Users of Reliance Motors are largely in the 
“heavy-duty” class. Naturally this has had a 
major influence on Reliance design and is reflected 
in this Type “AA” squirrel-cage motor. » » » Here, 
an all-steel frame and feet, electrically welded, 
form a groundwork that will stand the jolts 
; and strains of hard operation and insure a 
permanently rigid support for the stator core. 
» » » Rotors have a clean record for reliability. 
Stators are so thoroughly protected and insu- 
lated that they can be depended upon to put 7ee AS Squvret-cage Retence lnduction 
, : ; : Motor, Two- and Three-phase 
up a real fight against oil, moisture and dirt. 





¥ 7 . 


Effective, low-cost protection against splashing liquids and 
dirt showered from above is afforded by the Reliance Splash- 
proof Motor. This improved design is another instance of 
meeting today’s idea of “preventing” instead of “fixing.” 
It’s an aid to longer motor life and steady service. Reliance 
engineers in strategically located branch offices are ready to 
apply the advantages of splash-proof construction to your 
individual case. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 





1088 IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 

BRANCHES: BOSTON @¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO @e CINCINNATI ¢ DETROIT 

GREENVILLE (S.C.) © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH Splash-proof Reliance A-c. Squirrel-cage 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities Induction Motor 








, MOTORS 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 








Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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HUNTER 
| Duplex Raw Stock Dryer 


for faster, better drying 
CHECK THESE MODERN FEATURES 


1 Duplex—Fans on both sides 5 Special Steel Plate Apron with 

2 Every fan has its own motor automatic lubrication 

3 No belts or pulleys 6 Travelling wool guards and baf- 

4 Extended surface heaters fles that accurately direct the air 
screened against flying lint stream 


Hunter Duplex Dryers, manufactured by James Hunter Machine 
Company, have set up new production records and brought 
substantial savings to numerous mills. Write today for 
complete and definite information about what this 
equipment is actually doing. Large illustrat- 
ed bulletins are also available’ giving 
many other interesting details. 


Authorized Southern Agents 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


122 BREVARD COURT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. Telephone Charlotte 2-0498 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., Since 1847 North Adams, Mass. 
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For years the National Oil Products Company has 
maintained rigid policies of chemical research, integrity of 
manufacture and individual customer service. These pol- 
icies, combined with extensive railway sidings, tidewater : 
docks and other facilities at its Harrison, N. J., plant, have 
benefited the entire textile industry. 


Now, with the opening of its new plant at Cedartown, Ga., 
producing highly developed and tested products for textile 
processing, NOPCO extends to Southern mills a complete, 
centrally located manufacturing unit with its own railway 
spur and other features. 

The Cedartown plant includes one building used exclu- 
sively for research and control laboratories, staffed by local 
chemists who understand Southern textile problems and 
who work for their solution in conjunction with the labor- 
atories at Harrison. These new laboratories are at your 
disposal without obligation. 

General offices are maintained at Cedartown which give 
you closer and more effective contact with NOPCO. 


Closer contact, too, is now extended to raw materials, not 
only from foreign markets via Charleston, Savannah and 
New Orleans, but for various vegetables oils of purely 
Southern origin. 

You are welcome to visit our new plant at any time, and 
to inspect our laboratories and the production of oils for 
every textile purpose. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CEDARTOWN, GA. SAN FRANCISCO 
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“MAYBE IT'S JUST THE FINANCING YOU NEED” 














NEW YORK 













WT 

HAT purchase of Commercial Credit 
Company short term securities for our 
portfolio was a good idea. It’s a sound set- 
up they have, isn’t it?’’ 


“It certainly is. I’m particularly inter- 
ested in their open accounts receivable 
financing. A manufacturer I know has 





been using it for some time.”’ 


“That sounds familiar. I know several cases 
where those same conditions have arisen in the 
past year. What did your friend do?”’ 


**He investigated Commercial Credit Company 
financing. They showed him how he could handle 
25% more business, save discounts on purchases, 
and buy his raw materials at low cash prices. 
He is making a clean-up this year.”’ 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY discounted 
nearly $800,000,000 of open accounts and 
notes receivable in 1936. A large part of the 
funds employed came from great corpora- 
tions, insurance companies and investors 
with surplus to invest in its capital and long 
or short term securities. Their investigation 


“Is that so? What made him try it?”’ 


**He didn’t have enough capital...had to 
find new financing to keep up with his 
orders. He was just about to take in a 
partner. It would have cost him a third 
interest, and he wanted to avoid that.” 





*‘T used to have the idea that there was 
something risky in that sort of financing. 
But that report on Commercial Credit 
Company’s policies, methods, manage- 
ment and clients was an eye-opener. 
That’s just the kind of financial service 
business needs in these days.”’ 


*“No doubt about it. Some of our whole- 
salers could use it to advantage. I think 
Ill have our credit department give them 
a hint to that effect.”’ 


satisfied them that Commercial Credit’s 
Receivable financing is soundly conceived, 
and the Company is capably managed. Man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, desirous of im- 
proving their cash position and credit rating, 
should investigate. All correspondence or 
consultations are confidential. Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





















SAN FRANCISCO 
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er Card Clothing 


goes on smoother 


than a cats whisker 


In a few days after a shipment of cylinders had been made to 
New Hampshire, the Superintendent wrote, “| received the 
shipment of cylinders yesterday, that’s what | call service 

plus. Used two cylinders today, they went on slicker than a 
whistle and smoother than a cat’s whisker. Ever feel a cat's 


whisker? Man, they are smooth.” 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


) | J [ KY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St.. Atlanta sie lai Ollila + tare lele 





Products: Card Clothing for Wooler 
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“HAVE HIM COME IN”. 


Why is it that every day some 2,000 busy executives 
take time to talk to the Socony-Vacuum Representative F 


Here are the Reasons: 


1 He knows oilsand greases...those 
best suited to different operat- 
ing conditions. 

2 He is trained in the science of 
‘Correct Lubrication’’; methods 
that mean efficiency—economy. 
He is backed up by the world’s 
most authoritative lubrication 
knowledge ...the greatest expe- 
rience in the oil industry. 


He has the knack of cooperating 
with your men...helping them 
to devise improvements that in- 
crease manufacturing profits. 


OST INDUSTRIAL MEN—execu- 
tives and shop statfs—are busy 
today. But never too busy to wel- 
come one who can give real help. 
Last year, Socony-Vacuum engi- 
neers were called in on over 25,000 
specific industrial lubrication prob- 
lems. [hey were consulted by 2,000 
makers of new equipment about 
lubricating systems and methods. 
More thanlikely, right in yourown 
plant are opportunities to reduce 
costs, lower maintenance expense, 
improve production results, decrease 
lubrication bills. It might be atimely 
business move to find out. Socony- 
Vacuum will cooperate with your 
men whenever you give the word. 


OCONY-VACUUM 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 


SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 








30 
80% 
§ 1% 
09% 
/4% 
00% 

602% 





GARGOYLE 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





ARE FIRST CHOICE OF 








AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


of the 50 leading Pulp and Paper 


Manufacturers. 


of the country’s leading Machin- 
ery Builders. 
of the leading Automobile and 


Truck Manufacturers. 


of the leading Automotive Acces- 
sory Manufacturers. 


of the leading Tire and Rubber 


Manufacturers. 
of the leading Iron and Steel Fab- 
ricators. 


of the leading Iron Mines, Smelt- 
ers and Rolling Mills. 


50% of the Steam Turbines rated 5000 


KW. and over. 


50% of America’s Reciprocating Steam 


engines. 


LOO Leading Railroads. 
5% of the World’s Diesel-DrivenShips. 


SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM MAN 


Services of trained Socony- 
Vacuum Engineers are avail- 
able at all times in helping 
your men to solve lubrica- 
tion problems. 

















SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co. 


Inc OR? ORAT ED 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 








LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
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REEVES-CONTROLLED 


SETS NEW HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 


O PROVIDE their revolutionary new 

slasher with the flexibility and accu- 
racy essential for the important “key’”’ 
operations performed by this machine, 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., incorporates five REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmissions, horizontal open de- 
signs, as standard equipment. 

The new Cocker Slasher is a marked de- 
parture in slashing equipment, in that all 
sections of the machine are driven and 
perfectly synchronized in speed by 
means of the compactly installed REEVES 
Speed Control units. No part of the ma- 
chine is dependent for its operation upon 
the pull of the yarn—an important feature 


ot ae = 


FREE... just off the press—the 
most complete and authoritative 
book on Speed Control ever pub- 
lished. 118 pages; bound in red 
cloth, stamped in gold. A special 
section on textile machine applica- 
tions. Send coupon for your copy. 


because it eliminates the severe strain thus 
imposed on wet yarn. 

By relieving the yarn of undue strain 
and by providing smooth, accurate, syn- 
chronized speeds to match each condition 
in day-to-day operation, synthetic yarns 
(such as rayon) as well as cotton can be 
processed at either high or low speeds. 

As pointed out in the illustrations above, 
the five REEVES Transmissions fulfill the 
following functions: drive and control size 
box—maintaining correct yarn tension be- 
tween quetsch rolls in the box and drying 
cylinders; provide main slasher drive, with 
a 25:1 ratio of speed variation through the 
dual hook-up of two Transmissions; drive 


mat! 
and 6 edas 


on beam fills. 


the drying cylinders, keeping proper 
tension on yarn between cylinders and 
calender rolls, drive loom beam—automati- 
cally decreasing speed as loom beam fills. 
Again the completeness, accuracy and 
adaptability of the REEVES line of speed 
control equipment make possible a better 
machine—capable of more types of work of 
more uniform quality at a faster rate. 
You profit by this when you buy ma- 
chines which are standardly REEVES- 
equipped . . . And remember, too, that 
REEVES units are available in a wide 
variety of sizes, designs, speed ranges and 
controls for quick, easy application to any 
machine now in service in your mill. 


- SPEED CONTROL 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Without obligation, please send copy of your Speed Control Handbook. 


Name........ 
Company ............ 
Address__........ sees a 
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Spinners Listen To Others... . 
But Continue To Use .... 


The Universal Standard Ring Travelers 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Narrow Round Point 
6: ie Square Point 
ey a ee Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For Spinning and Twisting 
- 14 ee ls le Cs 


1. Uniformity 

2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 

3. Longer Life 

4. Quality Product 






































First Quality Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Rayon Yarns are pro- 
duced only by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to their per- 
formance and manufacture ..... UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING 
TRAVELERS ..... meet these requirements, and more, effect a grati- 
fying saving in ring traveler costs by the extra measure of service and 
life they assure..... Order them now..... Samples mailed upon request. 








U. S. Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 


President and Treasurer 
SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


William P. Vaughan Oliver B. Land Torrence L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 792 P. O. Box 158, P. O. Box 456 
Greenville, S. C. Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


“A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE‘’ 
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RELIABLE 


FINISHING OILs 









me 





COTTON & 





MIATURES OF 
COTTON & 


RAYON 





fa 2 [ [ ol is a finishing oil that gives a soft 


draping effect and a pleasant, smooth surface to cotton and mixtures of cotton and rayon 
piece goods. 


It is made from an olive oil base especially treated and is stable under normal 
finishing conditions. It will not change the shade or develop odors during storage of 
fabrics. 


Mellol is adapted to processes in which the usual sulphonated olive oil cannot be 
successfully used. With Drysalters’ Starbuck Gum, it produces a well-balanced hand 
with a minimum of effort. In a hot water solution, it makes a stable, opalescent emulsion. 
Mellol will not foam. 


Write for information about this and other Drysalters’ textile chemicals. 





HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Providence Drysalters Division 


Hospital Trust Building 


Providence, R. I. PMT-8R 
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Stephenson Invented the “Rocket” ... but 
COLLECTIVE THINKING Invented the “Comet” 





Stephenson, inventor of the 
“Rocket” with a speed of only a 
few miles an hour, has been im- 
mortalized because he ushered 
in a new era of transportation. 
From the standpoint of per- 
formance the modern stream- 
lined train traveling a mile a 
minute or better is a much 
greater achievement, but we 
hear nothing of its inventor; and 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


Established 1815 Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York Boston - Philadelphia - Charlotte 


with good reason, for this mod- 
ern invention is a product of 
COLLECTIVE THINKING, — 
the meeting of many different 
types of minds with one com- 
mon objective. 

Give collective thinking free 
rein and it can speed up im- 
provement in the sizing and fin- 
ishing of textiles. It is available 
even to the smallest plant or de- 


CHEMICALS 


Waxes . Soaps. 
Lakes . 





Sizing 
Soluble Gums . 
Flour . Dextrines . 
Ammonia . Acids 
Bichromate of Potash . 


Soda (solid or flaked). 


. Blue Vitriol . 
Liquid Chlorine . 


partment through A-H Consul- 
tation Service. This service is 
rendered free of charge by a 
staff of specially trained chem- 
ists assisted by a completely 
equipped, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 
122 years. 

Tell your sizing, printing or 
finishing problem to our local 
representative or write us at 
Providence. 


and Finishing Gums 
Softeners . 
Starches . 


and Compounds 
Soluble Olls . Tallow 
Pigment Colors and 
Borax . Bichromate of Soda 
Chloride of Iime . Caustic 
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... the quality of your textile products ... eliminate spoilage 
due to inferior equipment... prevent costly repairs and re- 
placements by standardizing on Condor Rubber Covered Rolls 
and Rubber Covered Tanks, Pipes and Fittings. 








| CONDOR RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


| For better finishing at higher speeds Condor Rubber Covered Rolls maintain 
ia constant uniformity because 

1—they resist chemical action, retaining their resiliency, durability and efficiency. 
2—they do not oxidize, surface-harden or change density in use or in storage. 


3-——they do not readily break down under pressure. 
4-——they stand up in service. 








Specify Condor Rubber Covered Rolls for all your textile needs. They will serve 
with highest efficiency in any of your processes. 
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TANKS, PIPES AND FITTINGS 


Take up your rubber-covered equipment problems with Manhattan 
Engineers. They have developed methods for making practically all 
types of textile finishing equipment corrosion-proof. Manhattan's 
special process of uniting rubber to metal holds the protecting rub- 
ber in place so tenaciously that it cannot be separated from the 


metal without destroying the rubber. 





PRODUCTS 
V-Belt Steam Hose 
Transmission Bel* Suction Hose 
Cone Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Acid Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 













THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


Mined OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
We, 
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HERE’S where lubrication efficiency counts! 

The use of the proper oils and greases on 

looms can make a lot of difference in operating costs 
—to say nothing of their value as insurance against 
imperfections in the cloth. 

Gulf’s trained engineers are prepared to recommend 
the best lubrication practice for the looms in your mill, 
regardless of age or type. In the photograph above, a 
Gulf engineer is recommending the application of 


hi; 


Gulf Thermo Grease for the enclosed series of 
gears on a “Dobby” loom—a lubricant widely 
used for this purpose. 

For every bearing, gear and moving part in your 
mill, there is an oil or grease in Gulf’s broad line of 
more than 400 industrial lubricants that is exactly 
suited to each purpose. Keep the Gulf engineer in the 
picture in your plant. His cooperative service will help 
you get highest efficiency from your equipment. 


Makers of Gulf No-Nox Ethyl Gasoline and Gulfpride Oil 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


” 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 





LUBRICATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The tougher they are, the better we like ‘em! 












Meaning, of course, boxing problems for shipping 


YOUR PPI PROBLEMS 


textiles. The results achieved by Gaylord craftsmen have 
saved thousands of dollars for our clients. Shipping 
costs have been cut...damage in transit has been 


reduced to aq minimum...customer goodwill and satis- 





wih GAYLORD 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 


SHIPPING CONTA INERS materials ... Gaylord construction that withstands inside 


pressure with the famous Gaylord “Margin of Safety”... 


faction have been strengthened. © Gaylord tested 


and a thorough knowledge of textile shipping needs 
combine to set a new high in better shipment of all 
types of textiles. @ Gaylord textile shipping con- 
tainers are Made-to-Measure to fit your particular need. 
Large or small... corrugated or solid fibre... every case 


precision made. 









' GAYLORD, INC. 


Dept. 102, LOUIS. MISSOURI 


SALES OFFICES or PLANTS: New York + Dallas - New Orleans - Houston 
Atlanta - Chicago + San Francisco « Milwaukee - Columbus 
Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville * Charlotte * Seattle 

God Long Island City * Fort Worth * KansasCity * New Haven 
Oklahoma City * Los Angeles * Indianapolis * Des Moines 

— Cincinnati + Portland - San Antonio « Memphis + Tampa 
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ADDED YEARS OF EXPERIENCE... 
A LENGTHENING RECORD OF SUCCESS... 


Today. more than ever. you can rely on Taylor Slasher Control 


to cut costs. improve oulpul 


ERHAPS you were one of the 

textile executives who read the 
Taylor advertisement abeve in this 
magazine seven years ago. Perhaps 
you installed Taylor Slasher Control 
in your mill. Many have done so since 
Taylor engineers pioneered systems of 
temperature control for the textile in- 
dustry more than a decade ago. And 
those investments have long since more 
than paid for themselves. 

It is Taylor’s long experience and 
unbroken record of success which give 
mills today firm assurance that they 
can depend on Taylor to meet their 
problems surely and accurately. For 
Taylor prestige was slowly won and 
only on the basis of results. 
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There’s no guesswork about Taylor 
Slasher Control. Itisa complete, unified 
system that controls automatically 
every step of the slashing process from 
size cooking to drying—planned, engi- 
neered and installed under the super- 
vision of Taylor engineers—tailored 
to fit the particular needs of your mill 
and tested in operation before it is 
turned over to you. 

Each installation presents an indi- 
vidual problem, but every mill em- 
ploying Taylor Slasher Control enjoys 
these same advantages: Increased speed 
of production, more uniformly sized 
warps, Savings in raw materials, greater 
efficiency in the weaving room, and 
more uniform finished goods. 
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This advertisement 
for Taylor (then “Ty- 
cos”’) Slasher Control 
appeared in textile mag- 
azines in 1930. Taylor 
advertising today con- 
tinues the record of 
Taylor experience in tex- 
tile temperature control. 
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Forfullinformation about this profit- 
able investment in Taylor Slasher 
Control, get in touch with a Taylor 
representative. Or write direct to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y. Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturersin Great Britain—Short 
& Mason, Ltd., London, England. 





indicating 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 


Recording Controlling 
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running 18 yarn counts a week 
tis «3 out of 4” mill finds the 
Universal System most profitable 


needless surplus equipment. 


THIS mill runs an average 
of 18 different yarn counts a 
week, some put up on section 
beams, some ball-warped. As 
compared with spooling, the 
Roto-Coner saves more than 
$3500.00 annually. The oppor- 
tunity to wind several yarn 
counts at once with the spindle 
assignments arranged for max- 
imum machine and operator 
efficiency, presents an impor- 
tant advantage over other high 
speed systems. 

Warping with two high speed 
warpers instead of 13 slow 
speed warpers gives this mil! a 
saving of over $2500.00 an- 
nually. The flexibility of the 
Universal Creel allows loading 


and unloading of cones of dif- 


UNIVERSAL 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 


ferent yarn counts while the 
warper 1s running — or mag- 
azining cones together for con- 
tinuous runs of a single count. 
Lowest Investment 

The flexibility in the size of 
the units made it possible for 
this mill to purchase 540 wind- 
ing spindles to meet produc- 
These 


spindles, operated at the best 


tion requirements. 


machine efficiency, made un- 


necessary any investment in 


Figuring in depreciation 
and maintenance, the total 
cost of manufacturing with the 
Universal System shows an an- 
nual saving of more than 25°, 
on an investment of $26.- 
000.00. Reductions in process 
stock, slasher waste and loom 
stops, are extra savings not in- 
cluded 1n this figure, but which 
materially reduce total manu- 


facturing cost. 





SPRINGFIELD 


UTICA 


IN 3 OUT OF 4 MILLS—MORE NET RETURN 
WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


CHARLOTTE 
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THE quality of your finish is the manufacturers, converters, and finishers 
vital sales factor. The hardest test is specify Aquarol on their fabrics to pro- 
CONSUMER USE + every-day wear-and- duce a water-repellent and spot-proof 
tear, exposure to rain, street hazards, finish. © Pass the consumer test! bet 


and table tragedies. © Smart KEAL water-repellency - get AQUAROL! 


ARKANSAS CO - INE 


AQUAROL 





© 2535 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 
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You’ll have no worries about interrupted service and costly 
repairs due to leaky shaft seals, when you install Westinghouse 
Water Coolers, because refrigerant, oil, and entire mecha- 
nism are hermetically sealed within walls of steel. And West- 
inghouse backs this pledge of satisfactory performance with 
the 5-year protection plan against service expense on this 
sealed-in mechanism. 
In addition, you gain other plus values from Westinghouse 

Hermetically-sealed Water Coolers, such as: 

Air-cooled or water-cooled mechanism. 

Brushless motors that won’t burn out. 

Improved Dual-action evaporators. 

Non-clogging drains... sanitary bubblers. 

Freon refrigerant . . . temperature selector. 
For details on how Westinghouse Water Coolers will save you 
money, see your local dealer, or write Dept. 747, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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REMEMBER... WESTINGHOUSE GIVES YOU 
BOTH HERMETICALLY-SEALED UNITS 
AND THE 3-YEAR PROTECTION PLAN 


Westinghouse ™ 
a, 


WATER COOLERS 
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REMOVING DIFFICULT 
SPOTS from PIECE 
GOODS, caused by water 


repellent preparations or 
wax emulsions. 


yf 


SCOURING VERY 

GREASY PIECE GOODS. 
For example, woolens treat- 
ed with mineral oil. 


These are not ordinary problems. They’re 
often tough jobs when you face them. 
>) . 


Neither is DEWAXIT an ordinary, rou- 
tine scouring adjunct. It is specially devel- 
oped for difficult work. 


DEWAXIT is easily emulsifiable in wa- 
ter and alkaline solutions. Used in con- 
junction with your regular scouring bath, it 
goes to work on oils, fats, greases, water re- 
pellents, wax emulsions—and quickly, thor- 
oughly removes every trace. DEWAXIT 


SCOURING RAYONS 
clean of oxidized mineral 
oils or saponifiable oils which 

have palmerized or oxidized. 


* 

oa | = Ot = © @) Dood = DD ASS 
.. to remove wax emulsions 
or water repellents. 


ALL JIG WORK 
SCOURING 


is particularly effective in removing rancid 
or oxidized oils ...in fact, ALL stains and 
olls of a greasy nature. 


Write for a sample of DEWAXIT. Tell 
us your problem. Full instructions will be 
sent. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr: E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
Midw. Repr: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 









































Modern 
Drying 








Equipment 

















One Apron Stock Dryer 


NEWEST DESIGN SARGENT 


A leader in its field. This Sargent Stock Dryer has prov- 
en its worth to many satisfied users. This general accept- PRODUCTS 
ance by owners can be attributed only to the superiority 
of design, materials and workmanship so characteristic of 
these machines. 


Acidifying Machines—Automatic Ex- 
tractor—Automatic Feeders—Back- 
washers — Backwash Dryers — Bag- 





FEATURES: ging Machines—Ball Winder—Car- 
; : p ; bonizing Dryers—Carbonizing Dus:- 
Centrifugal fans, direct motor connected, New type coils, ers— Cotton Stock Dryers — Crush 
Sectional Conveyor with speed control. Roll Machines—Press Roll Machines 
Single Apron Dryer—Skein Dryer 

Y Y . ; 
=“WEW PATENTED CURVED TOP-- —Special Dryers—Wool Dryers— 
reduces air resistance—promotes free air flow. Weel Washers—Tara Conditioners 

—Yarn Scouring Machines. 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: Philadelphia Agent: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. F. E. Wasson, 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. Drexel Bldg. 


SARGENT 18 THE PIONEER AMERICAN BUILDER OF OURT ERG 
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IGHER worth of product, 
broader industrial research 
and increase of manufacturing facil- 
ities have marked the progress of Re- 
public, year after year. 

Long ago, this organization es- 
; tablished new standards of quality 
= A . for Transmission and Conveyor Belt- 
| ing, Hose, Packing and other me- 
chanical rubber products. These high 
standards of ultimate value, which 
we have long maintained, are fully 
appreciated by industry and are 
bearing their logical fruits in larger 
and larger demands. 


’ 







Applied to the particular uses 
for which they are made, Republic 
Products are unexcelled in economy 


and efficient performance. 








BLIC/RUBBER 


YOUNGSTOWN : OHIO 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


Manufacturers of HOSE 
BELTING @® PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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The Sales Engineer of any well known Diesel engine manu- 
facturer can tell you the truth about the DIESEL. 


He will tell you that the Diesel is the most efficient prime 
mover known; that the Diesel is the answer to many power 
problems; that the Diesel has proven its reliability and 
operating economy by millions of horsepower in service. 


He will not tell you the Diesel is the answer to every power 
problem—or that one type of Diesel fits every need. He 
knows that steam or purchased power have their place, and 
that it is to his best interest to recommend the most economi- 
cal power for you—no matter who may sell it. 


The National Supply Company of Delaware follows that 
policy, and because of 50 years specialization in engine 










LOS ANGLES, CALIFORNIA 
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manufacture and application, is particularly well qualified to 
show you whether your plant can save with Diesels. The 
many types of Superior Diesels eliminate any compromise 
in selection. 


*** The alert power engineer will add Diesel knowledge to 
his mental equipment—he will want facts—he will study the 
cost-cutting possibilities and base his decision on logic, ex- 
perience, and common sense, without riding any old or new 


hobbies. 


Will that type of power engineer invite our engineer to call? 
The National Supply Company of Delaware wishes to be of 
service, with no obligation implied. 


*** For the thought in this paragraph, we are indebted to POWER. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


SUPERIOR ENGINE DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HEAVY DUTY MODELS: 50 to 810 H.P., 250 to 720 R.P.M. e HIGH SPEED MODELS: 25 to 150 H.P., 1200 to 1800 R.P.M. 
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The “P.T.C. Energy Drive 





Long-term tests under identical conditions 
have proved that the new “P. T.C. Energy 
Drive” on “X” Model looms results in, (1) 
greater total production, (2) less variation in 
production, (3) same or improved quality, (4) 
lower cost. These tests have been between 
“P. T. C. Energy Drive” on group-driven 
looms and Unit Drive. Although “P. T. C. 
Energy Drive” was developed by Power 
Transmission Council engineers less than a 
year ago, the first test is now history and has 
resulted in orders for thousands of “P.T.C. 
Energy Drives” for regular production. 
This simple, inexpensive improvement to 


— what it does 


loom operation means operating at a greater 
profit. It means to the textile industry that 
Modern Group Drive is not only lowest in 
investment, operating, maintenance and 
power costs, but more efficient. More than 
60 mills have installed “P. T. C. Energy 
Drive” for regular production or test purposes. 

If you have not yet installed “P. T. C. 
Energy Drive,” get in touch with us at once 
for further information. Write or wire now to 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 


Suite G-3, 1765 PEACHTREE ROAD, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A research association of producers and Ci) 


distributors of power, power units and me- ©@ NN 


chanical equipment for transmitting power. Oras 
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MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


—the new efficient and economical way of transmitting power to machines 
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id vantages ’ 


Roving protected against damage. 
° 
Shorter cleaning intervals. 
> 
Cyclonic Action cleans efficiently. 
¢ 
Covers more frames. 
* 
Veloctty adjusted to desired area. 
. 
Unit cannot jump track. 


° 


No condensation from humidifiers. 


AMERICAN 
MON ORAIL 
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swirling column of air circulates freely between the 
bobbins with the highest velocities directed around the rol! 
stand and the guides. 


This cyclonic action keeps lint from accumulating yet does 
no harm, for only a gentle current passes over the roving. 


Eliminate hand cleaning and thereby reduce gouts. Let your 
spinners handle more sides and produce more and better yarn, 
with further savings in subsequent processes. 


Our engineers will gladly explain why the American Mono- 
Rail Overhead Cleaner can cover more frames with shorter 
cleaning intervals. Write for further facts to the American 
MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio or to 
Curran S. Easley, Box 755, Greenville, S$. C 


Nd 
OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


for Spinning, Winding, Spooling and Waryatng 
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Most dye application may be lkened 
to electroplating processes. The metal 
ion in the plating solution must travel 
to the metal part to be plated, and be 
deposited there. The electric current 
carries the metal ion and ‘‘throws’’ it 
onto the part to be plated. In dye ap- 
plication the ‘‘throwing”’ of the dye 
particle out of the solution and onto 
the fibre is supposed to be automatic. 
However, in most cases the dye stuff 
needs transportation help just as the 
metal ion does. 


In dyeing with the TEXTILE ESCOLITE 
solution of dyestuff, electrically charged colloi- 
dal particles play the equivalent role of the elec- 
tric current. Ordinary alkalies such as carbon- 
ates, phosphates and hydroxides, act purely in 
a chemical sense, their compounds acting only 
as solvents for the dyestuff. The result often 
is a change in shade or variations produced in 
draining, whizzing, etc. With TEXTILE 
ESCOLITE, on the other hand, very little 
change in concentration can occur in later 
handling. Once the color is in the fibre the 
protective action in a TEXTILE ESCOLITE 
solution holds it there. Having been peptized 
to an extremely high degree, the dyestuff is 
both adsorbed and absorbed into the very struc- 
ture of the fibre. 


TEXTILE ESCOLITE is recommended for 
a great many practical uses in various dyeing 
processes. Specific data covering its applica- 


SCIENCE MAKES A 
NEW DYE CARRIER 


TEXTILE ESCOLITE is a scientific aid in dyeing which brings dye stuffs into more inti- 
mate, uniform and permanent contact with cloth fibres. It is truly an answer in scien- 
tific terms to a serious need in the textile field. 









tion will be furnished upon request in connec- 
tion with such uses as the following :— 


|. COTTON DYEING 


(a) Sulfur Colors 
(b) Vat Colors 
(Cc Aniline Black 
(d) Azo Dyes 


(e) Direct Colors 
(f) Logwood 

(g) Basic Colors 
(h) Mineral Khaki 


2. COTTON PRINTING 


(a) Indigo Printing (c) Indanthrenes 
(b) Ciba Colors (d) Azo Colors 


3. SOAPING OUT 


(a) Vat Dye Soaping 
(6) Sulfur, Direct and Basic 


There are literally hundreds of miscel- 
laneous applications for TEXTILE 
ESCOLITE, all of which lead to econ- 
omy as well as brighter and more level 
application of dye stuff. TEXTILE 
ESCOLITE is a decided step in ad- 
vance of plain alkali. It supplies you 
alkaline plus colloidal properties but 
without free or caustic alkalinity. Full 
application data will be sent you upon 
request. Ask for new booklet ‘‘ NEW 
METHODS IN DYEING.”’ 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


10525 CARNEGIE AVE. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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News Items of Interest to Textile Mills 
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MILL EXECUTIVES PRAISE 
DU PONT SYSTEM OF 
PAINT PROTECTION 


Many mills already are active examples 
of how the Du Pont System of Paint 
Protection lowers painting overhead with 
improved results at the same time. 

For men in charge of maintenance have 
found this system saves money and does 
a better job. 

Du Pont maintenance engineers know 
the textile industry and its painting prob- 
lems. They know what paints are best 
suited for every particular job. It is their 
business tosave money for mill operators. 

These du Pont maintenance engineers 
will be glad to analyze your painting 
problem. They will select the right paints 
to do the job you want done in the way 
that will give you longer-lasting paint 
protection at less cost. A du Pont main- 
tenance engineer will be glad to call on 
you at your convenience. 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








PAINTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


NEW PAINT DEVELOPMENTS 
SHOW STARTLING ECONOMIES 


Paints That Hide Better, Spread Farther, 
Cover Better, Cut Paint Costs, Now 
Achieved by Du Pont 


During the past few years, modern chemistry has made sensational paint 
discoveries. In du Pont research laboratories, new types of paint for the 
textile industry have been developed—paints that have revolutionized 
painting practices and greatly lowered painting costs. 


Du Pont chemists have worked for years to give mill operators better 
paint protection. With every modern facility known to science, they 


have experimented, tested, re- 
tested thousandsof times with new 
formulas. 


Each du Pont paint comes to 
you a proved paint. Each one is the 
finest paint of its kind that modern 
science has yet developed. Each 
one, on theparticular job for which 
it was formulated, will give greater 
protection for a longer time at less 
cost. Each one will save money, 
because it lasts so much longer, 
thus reducing the number of re- 
paintings necessary. 


Do you know about the Du Pont 
System of Paint Protection? If 
not, you may be spending too 
much money for plant upkeep. 

Send in the coupon below for 
full information about how you 
can get better paint protection for 
less money. 
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Many modern mills are taking full! ad- 
vantage of these new paint develop- 





ments. They are finding that the wide 
du Pont line of long-service paints for 
every surface offers real savings on upkeep. 

Whether you plan to paint your vil- 
lage, your mill interior, or just the super- 
intendent’s office, there’s a du Pont fin- 
ish that will do the job better and more 
economically. 


Finishes Division, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 

Please see that I get complete information about the Du Por 
System of Paint Protection. 

OO 
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THE PARKS TURBO-MATIC 
SELF-CLEANING HUMIDIFIER 
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A NEW SURE-SPRAY ATOMIZER WITH 











ONLY SIX SIMPLE UNITS... 


Parks engineers have made a real step towards better 
humidification and lower maintenance costs. For the 
new Parks Turbo-matic humidifier is the same old 
Turbo—now better; it is automatically self-cleaning and 
atomizes as only a Turbo can —gives you all the ad- 
vantages of Turbo atomization plus the assurance that 
when it’s on #t’s on. 

Simple and compact, this new humidifier is made up 
of only six small units. Practically anyone can take it 
apart and put it together again easily—gquickly. And— 
to insure more dependable spray action —the two 
moving parts are controlled by a free-moving “Turbo- 
pyro” diaphragm, made of a new non-cracking, oil- 
proof composition that does away with usual dia- 
phragm troubles. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Furthermore, as its water nozzle is self-centering, the 
Parks Turbo-matic Humidifier gives a normal spray, 
even after thousands of actuations. Air leakage, spurt- 
ing, and dripping are eliminated, so positive is its op- 
eration. 

Unusually flexible as to application, this humidifier can 
be installed on any standard atomizer system. Write 
for full information. 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 
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Directly Measures and Controls 
— in terms of Per Cent hegain 





A hand may feel the moisture content of sized yarn, 
but it cannot measure per cent regain. Since the 
weaveability of yarn depends upon the per cent regain, it 
is important to measure the exact moisture content—and 
to measure it at the critical point—as the warp passes 
over the back press roll. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH not only measures the 
moisture content, but it also controls it within the desired 
7%—8°/, regain. Thus, a free-running, uniformly flexible 
yarn is insured at-all times—regardless of the size of the 
yarn or the number of ends. 


MOIST-o-GRAPH's method is instantaneous. No 


longer is it necessary to wait hours for a dry-and-weigh 
analysis. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH operates on the prin- 
ciple that, for every per cent regain, yarn has a corre- 
sponding electrical resistance. That resistance is deter- 
mined by means of an electrically energized, moisture 
detecting roller continually in direct contact with the 
yarn as it passes over the back press roll. 


As this sensitive detecting roller measures only the 
actual moisture content of the yarn—not surrounding 
atmosphere—the resulting resistance is an accurate 
measurement of the true per cent regain of the sized 
warp. Guesswork and spoilage are eliminated. 





Measure 


sT-0'GR. 


and Control is ae) 


A continuous record of the moisture content of every 
beam sized is made by the MOIST-o-GRAPH on a 12- 
inch strip chart. A scale, also calibrated in terms of per 
cent regain and mounted above the chart, enables the 
operator to set the controller at the desired point to 
insure the desirable regain. Any variations from the 
desired moisture content are instantly corrected by 
MOIST-o-GRAPH's automatic regulation of the steam 
supply or speed of the slasher. 

As a result, the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH enables 
you to maintain constant weight, feel and flexibility of 
the yarn. It eliminates mildew, deterioration of size, 
breakage, "dandruff" on the loom and other weave-room 
complaints traceable to faulty slashing. Moreover, with 
the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH slasher production is 
increased with minimum steam consumption. 

The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH can be installed easily 
on either electric or air-operated systems. Detailed 
description of the MOIST-o-GRAPH, with its many 
advantages, will be found in Bulletin 93-1. Write 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Toronto, Canada: I17 Peter Street—Amsterdam-C, 
Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—London, England, 70 St. 
Thomas’ Street, S.E. |. 
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‘Workman drilling holes into 
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wood joists in which fittings 
are screwed for pressure. 
treatment with  Transote. 





High-pressure fittings prop- 
erly spaced preparatory to 
Transoting side rail of 
basement stairway. 
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BY THIS SIMPLE 
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REILLY 


(4 Ae Q OS 
SYCLY) YAO 
Industrial properties involving wooden struc- 
tures can be easily and economically pro- 
tected against termites and decay 
permanently. @ [he Reilly method of apply- 
ing Iransote is herewith briefly outlined. 
@ Your present maintenance departments 
can easily acquire the correct technique 
under the guidance of Reilly experts... thus 
providing the best means of timber protec- 
tion the market affords. 


Your inquiries are invited . . . please address 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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METHOD OF APPLYING... 
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Hose nozzle being locked 

to fitting. Transoting in 

this manner is thorough 
and complete. 
































Under 800 pounds pressure 
Transote is forced deep into 
the heart of the wood. 
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The Device That 
Attracted So 
Much Attention 


One would think, from the crowds around our 
booth at the Greenville Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, that the K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 
was something new, but well-known mills all over 
the country can testify to the fact that they have 
used K-A for the past 34 years—over 80,000 
looms already equipped. 


These users can tell you also that the K-A 
ELECTRICAL WARP STOP is the most depend- 
able, instant acting, long lasting, permanent in- 
vestment warp stop they have ever used; and 
that they always equip their new looms with the 
K-A—many of them transferring the K-A from 
their discarded looms and placing them on their 
new looms. 


The K-A is made for alternating current (from 
loom motor circuit through individual trans- 
former) and for direct current (from generator 
through distribution wiring). 


It pays big dividends in better cloth and great- 
er production to equip all looms with the product 
of specialized responsibility—the K-A ELEC- 


TRICAL WARP STOP—the leading electrical 
warp stop for 34 years. 
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A-A 
J-POINT CONTACT 
1-2-9 


Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
* 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
P. O. Box 2063, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 1543, Paterson, N. J. 
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THE ALDRICH 
MULTI-BLADE CYLINDER BEATER 
































Opens, cleans and laps cotton better than 





a blade beater and with much less damage 
to fiber and less breaking up of motes and 


other foreign matter. 


Particularly valuable in the first section of 


the single process picker. 


AldricH MachinF 
Greenwood, WO IIe S South Carolina 
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The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. builds standard mo- 
tors of every type from 
l hp. up—also motors 
for special application. 
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WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS 
QUICK-CLEAN MOTORS 


A motor with windings clogged with lint runs hot and increases the 
temperature in its vicinity. A clean one runs cool. Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors definitely clean themselves, as is evidenced by 
the fact that temperatures in the aisles where they are installed are no 
higher than at any other point in the spinning room—thus ‘‘hot spot’’ 
areas are eliminated and the working conditions in your plant are much 
improved. Comfortable employes do a more efficient job. 

This unusual and desirable feature is exclusive to Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors, and is the result of their design. This is not a 
standard motor merely adapted to the Textile Industry . . . a make- 
shift. This is a motor—and the only one on the market—that has been 
specifically designed and built to meet the special needs and distinct 
conditions of the Textile Industry. 

Three important and exclusive features of this design are: (1) All 
working parts positively dust-sealed. (2) All inside surfaces glass 
smooth; lint and dust cannot adhere to them. (3) Big unrestricted air 
passages so that lint and dust going through easily come out again ... 
thus overheating is eliminated and maintenance costs are reduced 
to the minimum. Available in four sizes—5, 7%, 10 and 15 hp. 
Standard N. E. M. A. mounting dimensions. 


MOTOR DIWVI SIOA 


ALLIS* CHALMER 
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Perplexing 


Howh PROBLEM 


If you have a production problem where- 
by special machinery or parts are needed, 
let your problem become our problem. 
We would make suggestions or furnish de- 
signs by our own engineering department. 
Or we can make anything special from 
your own design. 

Our foundry and machine shop is ably 
equipped to make anything large or small, 
simple or intricate, in the way of textile 
machinery repair parts, gears, cloth room 
machinery or other special machinery. A 
number of mills have used our made-to-or- 
der service, and we have produced or per- 
fected special machinery exclusively for 
those mills. Let us help you solve your prob- 
lems and make special equipment for you. 








NOTHING 


Too Small 
or 


Intricate! 















WEST POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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OUR employes’ eyes have it all their own way 

when you firish interior surfaces with Pittsburgh 
Glorified Light Paint. Then soft-toned walls and 
ceilings scientifically control and diffuse light— 
natural and artificial. Glorified Light soon pays for 
itself with greatly improved lighting at no increase 
in current Cost. 


Pittsburgh scientists, working with acknowledged 
authorities on sight and light, have perfected three 
Glorified Light systems to meet different plant condi- 
tions. You can read all about this marvelous improve- 
ment in industrial lighting in our interesting book 
“Glorified Light’. Use the coupon to get your copy. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Paint Division, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh carefully guards each step in the manufacture of 


its paints, thus insuring uniformity of quality. Each Pittsburgh 
paint passes strict laboratory tests for quality. 
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THE THREE GLORIFIED LIGHT SYSTEMS 


The Snolite System is intended for use in plants with 
normal interior exposures. 

The Snotex System is designed for use under abnormal 
conditions except where fungus growth is present. It 
stubbornly resists discoloration from humidity, fumes, 
gases and lack of daylight. 

The Funguside System checks the growth of fungus and 
improves lighting conditions. It is designed for use in 
plants where fungus exists or may be expected. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint Division, Dept. C-5, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| | 
| Please send me, free, your new book, “Glorified Light”’ | 
| Name | 
| 
| | 

| 


Address 
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NEEDS GENTLE HANDLING 


Snags and chaffing in your dyeing process are entirely 
unnecessary. Use a Rochester Super Dyeing Machine 
and avoid them. 

The hand-honed, silk finish of this Monel Metal Cylin- 
der treats hosiery so gently that even the sheerest of hose 
is safe from damage. 

Let us tell you all about this capable, economical 
equipment which will pay you dividends in the elimina- 
tion of seconds and rejects. Write today to Rochester 
Engineering & Centrifugal Corporation, 106 Buffalo 
Road, Rochester, N. Y. 





A section of the inner surface of a Rochester 
Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine cylinder. Note 
the smooth, ‘Silk Finish’. 





ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL CORP. 
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The G-E Water Cooler Promotes Pep, 
Health and Good Will of Employees 


® A convenient supply of properly cooled, easily 
accessible drinking water is an every-day essen- * : 
tial—and it’s especially needed during hot, sultry, o i 
listless summer days. Promote top efficiency, 
keen thinking and well being of employees with 








MODEL KM71 
Designed for 
severe industrial 
applications. 
All-steel cabinet. 
Contamination- 
proof bubbler. 
Also double 
bubbler models. 







General Electric Water Coolers. 








G-E Water Coolers will give you and your 
employees a constant source of healthful drink- 





ing water...and eliminate many daily trips to 
remote, old-fashioned drinking water outlets. 


And, you can have this helpful service for mere 
pennies a day! General Electric Water Coolers— 
both office and industrial models— provide the MODEL RM71 
world’s lowest cost water cooler service. There’s With lint- proof 
: mechanism. Spect- 

a complete line... from small, compact models _fcally designed for 
for offices to heavy duty industrial coolers for a erties 
arge capacity. 


strenuous service in mills. Send today for big, Foot pedal control. 
free water cooler booklet. General Electric 





_—s 





MODEL RM12 
Bubbler type. Also avail- 
able in faucet and bottle 
models. Sensationally lou 


Company, Commercial Refrigeration Division, priced. Ideal for office: 


Section TC5, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


MODEL RM51 


1//-purpose cooler. Equail- 





y well suited for genera! 
offices, factories, mills 


Available in two models 
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THE IDEAL SCOURING, 
WETTING OUT, PENETRATING 
AND LEVELING AGENTS. 








GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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: Today. textile manufacturers do not 
; employ” hands” so much as “eyes”. 
4 : . ° ae 

; And one way in which production 
can be increased and seconds and 


serious breaks reduced is to provide 
the eves of textile mill workers with 
better light for seeing. 


et eer RED 


To give them all the light you pay 
for insist on using General Electric 


Mazpa lamps... the kind that Stay 


Brighter Longer and provide the 
most light for the current consumed. 


Za». 
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Every employer of people is an 
employer of eyes. 





Kew people realize what a vast dif- 
ference in quality there is between 
General Electric Mazpa lamps and 
many of the substitutes offered. Ac- 
tual photo-electric measurements 
show that inferior bulbs often give 
a great deal less light than good 
lamps of equal wattage. And evena 
2°% loss is poor economy for the in- 
dustrial or commercial user of light. 


To save men and money in your 
mill, use only good lamps . . . such 
as General Electric Mazpa lamps. 
The General Electric trade-mark on 


the end of each bulb assures you of 


full lighting value for vour money. 
(Jeneral Electric Company. Dept. 
166. Nela Park. Cleveland. Ohio. 
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Light-Sensitive Cell 


USE THE G-E LIGHT METER 


TO MEASURE MILL LIGHTING 
The G-E Light Meter measures light 
as simply as a thermometer measures 
temperature. Every textile mill man- 
ager should have one. Onlw $11.50. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Lamps with this mark now brighter than ever before 
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Less ‘time out for repairs 


Today’s high-speed winding, 
spooling and warping operations 
place a heavy penalty on time 
lost for repairs. One minute shut- 
down on the new high-speed ma- 
chines is equal to five to ten min- 
utes on slow-speed winding and 


warping. General Electric Mer- 





cury Lamps make possible the 
high levels of illumination that : 
make seeing easy — reducing time | 
out for repairing broken ends to 
a minimum. i 

The Type-H General Electric 


Mercury Lamps provide more 





productive light per watt thanany 
comparable illuminant.The lamps 


are adaptable to either115- or 230- 


eR teed ke RE BRR ERS Fei 


volt circuits. For complete infor- 


mation write to either address. 


~ WT WR 





Order your auxiliary devices 
which were designed espe- 
cially for this lamp from the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company. 





The 400-Watt 
Mercury Lamp 
is60t0140% 





With General Electric Mercury Lamps every thread 7 more efficient — 
stands out in bold relief. It does not take long to repair ne than other avail- By combining Mercury 
a broken thread under light as good as this. aL able light sources. and Incandescent Lamps 
It burns verti- in many conventional type 
cally only. luminaires, a psychologi- 
cally cool, white light can 
be obtained. 











GENERAL &) ELECTRIC 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. Incandescent Lamp Department 
853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. Dept. 165, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gauge Tested U S Bobbins 


Will Improve Your 
Yarn Quality 


For efficiency and economy, standardize on U S Card Room 
Bobbins and Skewers 





BETTER BOBBINS © SPOOLS ® CONES ¢@ SHUTTLES 











® U S Card Room Bobbins 
are made of the best ma- 
terials, perfectly finished 
inside and outside and 
gauge -tested for accuracy. 
They are guaranteed to be 
within the following limits 
of tolerance: Speeders 6”, 
7”, 8” traverse will not ex- 
ceed .0116; Intermediates 
and Slubbers 9”, 10”, 11”, 
12” traverse will not exceed 
.0156 either side of diam- 
eter specified. 





to show you samples. 


U S BosBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


MONTICELLO, GA. 
Charlotte. N.C... Greenville. 8. C.. Johnson City, Tenn. 


5 | 


Ask the nearest U S Sales Representative 
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“Certified” Heddles, 
purchased in the open market 
by P.T.L., were tested on this ‘“‘Fatigue Machine.”’ A one-ounce 
weight is attached to the eye of the heddle with thread, and a 
piece of wire fastened from the weight to an arm which has an 
up-and-down motion. When the arm is up, the weight is sus- 
pended by the wire; when the arm is down, the weight is 
suspended by the thread, transmitting a bending force to the 
heddle. The Emmons Heddles have so 
far withstood 100,000 deflections with- 
out breaking. 


BEyyt 


to make sure for you! 


EMMONS 


May, 1937 


100,000 TIMES 


One of the tests Emmons “Certified” Steel 
Heddles undergo during the periodic examina- 
tion by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory is made 
on the apparatus illustrated above. 


This and similar tests are made by this well- 
known laboratory as an independent check up- 
on Emmons manufacturing standards — so that 
you can be sure, when ordering the heddles 
with the “Certified” Tag, that you are getting 
smoothness of heddle eye 

long-wearing quality 

high tensile strength 

durability of plating 

corrosion resistance of plating 

— resulting in better weaving (less chafing of 


yarn, fewer warp breaks) and longer heddle life! 


When you buy Emmons Steel Heddles, you know 
what you’re buying. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 


“MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE” REEDS 
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FREE WARP MOVEMENT... BECAUSE 
THE DENTS ARE ACCURATELY 

SPACED WITHIN 1-100th INCH. 
Nome bs -3-9').4), Cowen) Bees aol meng 


‘*‘Certified’’ Steel Heddles e 


G SEPARATE POLISHING 

OPERATIONS MAKE EMMONS 
DENTS SMOOTH. SLUBS, NITS, 
GOOD KNOTS SLIDE BY EASILY 


‘‘Multiplied Yarn Space’’ Reeds a 





























MORE YARN SPACE 

SO THERE'S LESS 
DANGER OF ROUGHING 
OR CUTTING THE YARN 


‘‘Chafeless Cord’’ Cotton Harness 


Described in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
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LEATILE LCREMLE ALS 
























: Lactic Acid — 
Muriatic Acid | 
| Nitric Acid 
Aqua Ammonia Oxalic Acid 
Barium Chloride — Phosphate of Soda | 
Bi-Chromate of Soda Silicate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda Sulphate of Soda 
' . Caustic Soda Sulphite of Soda 
Chloride of Zinc Sulphate of Alumina 
Epsom Salts Sulphuric Acid 
: Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
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Available in 120 Ib. eenbors from all Secs 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. INC. 


-GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT  , 
= WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 









Albany Boston Chicago Cleveland Milwavkee New Orleans Philadelphic St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnoti Detroit New Hoven New York Pittsburgh St. Pav 
San Francisco, 584 Mission St. Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th St. 






& Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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OHN BENSON, President of the 
American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, recently made 
a detailed study of the National 
Better Business Bureau. He wishes 





to be quoted as follows: 


“T am more than ever convinced that it is a con- 
structive undertaking, of great value to advertising. 
It is the only neutral body I know of established 
by the advertising business to regulate national 


advertising. 


“Its most important function, in my opinion, is 
the handling of complaints against advertisers, made 


either by competitors or the consumer. 


“I found nowhere any bias or superficiality or 
impatience. The facts are carefully ascertained; 
their implications determined ; questions of physical 
or chemical reaction in the advertised product an- 


swered with scientific test made by experts; claims 


“HOW MUCH BETTER THAN 
GOING TO COURT?” 


Says John Benson 








weighed in the light of actual experience or of recog- 


nized authority. 


“I have never seen any judicial process more con- 


scientious. 


““Some of the best work the Bureau does is in ad- 
justing complaints to the satisfaction of all concerned 
and without rancor on either side. 


“How much better this is than going to court or 
having a law-enforcing body do the job—with full 
publicity in the press. 

“The Bureau is our official contact with all related 
interests; a bridge we have built between the public 


authorities and ourselves; between the consumer and 


the advertiser. While undoubtedly the chief interest _ 


of the advertiser in the Bureau is in being protected 
against unfair competition, protecting the consumer 
is more basic and includes all else. 


“The Bureau deserves the wholehearted support 
of every business executive.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Ine. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The National Better Business Bureau is a non- 


profit corporation whose sole financial support Name 
is the voluntary contributions of more than 600 
business firms. Its many services are available Firm Name 
to any legitimate business, whether a member 
of the Bureau or not. Your inquiries are wel- 
Address 


come. Mail the coupon for a free copy of the 


booklet, “How You Can Use The National 











State — 





Better Business Bureau.” City 


May, 1937 
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VOID expensive contam- 
ination of your products! 
. ‘End bearing failures and lub- 
_ ricant waste at the same time. 
'Cut lubrication time by re- 
‘ducing the frequency of lubri- 
icating! Lower your power 
'costs! This big new FREE 
book tells you how! 


Textile mills have accom- 
plished all these savings by 
replacing old-fashioned, lint- 
filled oil holes with modern 
Alemite Controlled Lubrica- 
tion. By putting lubricant 
where it belongs — reaching 
every part of the bearing sur- 
face and keeping clean the 


Your FREE 


IS READY NOW ! Steed! 708 Ut’ 





machinery, floors, beltings and 
most important of all, fabrics 
—this economical modern 
method is saving thousands 
of dollars for users every year. 


There is an Alemite System, 
power or manually operated, 
to cut your production costs 
on every machine in your mill. 
Installation is easy, quick, in- 
expensive. You'll find a world 
of important facts in this great 
new FREE manual. Mail the 
coupon today! 


ALEMITE—4 Div. of Stewart-Warner Corp'n. 
1884 Diversey Parkway Chicago 





Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada 


EVERY TEXTILE MILL NEEDS 
| THIS BOOK../T HAS ALREADY 
| SHOWN ME HOW T0 SAVE 1900 


foay 




























ALEMITE—A Division of Stewart-Warner Corp’n. 
1884 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois Dept. E 
‘““Alemite 








Please send at once your new free manual 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF Controlled Lubrication.”’ 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF Name 


LUBRICATING PRODUCTS ini 


Enjoy Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers every Monday evening, over Columbia 
Coast-to-Coast Network. See local papers for time of broadcast. 


City... State 


“irm Name 
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ERCHANDISING MEANS INDELIBLY IMPRESSING 
THE MIND OF THE BUYER WITH THE MERITS AND 
VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OFFERED. 


NO BETTER MEANS OF ATTAINING THIS SUPREMELY IM- 
PORTANT OBJECTIVE CAN BE FOUND THAN BY BRAND- 
ING THE PRODUCT AND MAKING THE BRAND A SYMBOL 
OF DEFINITE QUALITY AND VALUE. 


IDEA SKETCHES FOR NEW DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANY TYPES OF BRANDING 
MEDIA NOW IN USE WILL BE GLADLY PREPARED AND 
FURNISHED YOU WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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WATER CONDITIONING 
STOPS A LOT OF “BUCK-PASSING”’ 


Passing the buck is human, but it does no good and 
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hurts morale. 

When the fiber isn’t scoured, boiled-off or de-gummed 
properly (because of water impurities), it makes trouble 
all along the line. 

Permutit W ater Conditioning stops all troubles arising 
from hard water, or any other harmful water character- 
istic. And it saves money at every stage of production. 

For more than twenty years the Permutit organization, 
largest in the world specializing in water conditioning, 
has served the textile industry. 


Most successful mills are Permutit-equipped. 


‘MULT BECAUSE... 


Permutit engineers familiar with the textile field will 
work with you and your consultants to solve your water 
treating problems in mill and power plant. Write for 
special technical booklets covering textile applications. 
Address The Permutit Company, Dept. Bl, 330 West 
12nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








_ Perm utit _ 
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ADEQUATE PRODUCTION 


' aipeal changing methods of manufacture may be anticipated 
and met, with the Willcox & Gibbs Lockstitch Machine. Its adap- 


tability to widely varying manufacturing conditions is responsible 
for a long list of contributions to the sewing arts of immeasurable 
importance. A few of its outstanding features are — speed — top 
oiling—rotary drive—visible stitch index—economical maintenance 
‘and simplicity of adjustments. Convincing proof of the true worth of 
the Willcox & Gibbs Lockstitch Machine to you, may be learned on 


your own work, in your own plant, without obligation. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Home Office: 656-658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTORS of WILLCOX & GIBBS and METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES 


Evropean Representatives: 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., LTD., 20 FORE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 2, ENGLAND 
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19 EVEN VENTILATORS ARE MADE OF 
CORROSION-RESISTING ENDURO 


The high cost of replacing corroded ventilators about every 6 months was 
dwarfed by the costly annoyance of rusty drippings getting into vats and 
on goods in this dyeshop. But both problems were licked easily, economi- 
cally, and for all time merely by substituting ENDURO Stainless Steel for the 
metal formerly used. “Now,” says the Superintendent, “rusty drippings are 
completely eliminated, and although our ENDURO ventilators have been in 
for over 7 months, a close examination shows them to be in their original 
condition.” Whether your problem involves ventilators, processing, or 
handling equipment, it will pay you to investigate the advantages and 
economy of ENDURO. Manufacturers of all types of textile equipment now 
fabricate from this perfected stainless steel. Write to Republic, Dept. is 
for complete information. 
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the Operative to the Job 


VERY SUPERINTENDENT has a 
kK, few people in the mill who are 
superior operatives in every way. Every spin- 
ning room has a few spinners who can take a set of 
bad running sides that the average spinner cannot 
run, and within an hour or two will have them cleaned 
up and running as well as any set of sides in the room. 
Every carder can point to two or three fly frame 
tenders who earn more money per week than the 
other frame tenders in the room and yet seem to ex- 
ert less effort than the ones that fall short in pro- 
duction and earnings. Some card grinders keep their 
cards sharp and properly set, grinding rolls in good 
condition, belts cared for and pulling well. There 
are a few spooler tenders, a few weavers, a few loom 
fixers, in fact two or three people in every depart- 
ment whose work is outstanding in every way. 

It is interesting to note that in almost every case 
these superior operatives produce not only more 
goods but better goods. They will have less defective 
goods than those people who earn less money. A 
study of the attendance record of these people will 
almost invariably show that they are the most regu- 
lar workers. You will find them more loyal, more 
cheerful, and _ happier 
than most of their fel- 


What overseer, ha- 
rassed by mounting 
costs and faced with the 
problem of curtailing 
waste and defective 
goods, has not expressed 


had a few more people 
like Bill Jones, or Mary 
Smith, we could run a 
cotton mill like it should 
be run”? Did you ever 


accordingly. 


The author of this article, 
who conducted the tests de- 
scribed in a prominent south- 
ern mill, is connected with 
the department of psychology, 
University of Illinois. 


generally 


By Willard Harrell 


One outstanding mill organization has 
made a start in that direction, with inter- 
esting results, and this article tells of their 
progress and discusses the possibilities 


stop to wonder why there are so few 
people who are what we call “good 
hands’? A partial answer is that most people, pressed 
by the necessity of making a living, accept the first op- 
portunity that presents itself. Thus they become card 
grinders, frame tenders, spinners, weavers or loom fix- 
ers. More often than not they have little aptitude for 
the work which they find themselves doing. Even if 
they discover the work for which they are best suited 
they are seldom in position to make a change. How 
much of this special ability is due to inheritance and 
how much is due to training is a theoretical question 
in which we are not concerned at the present. What 
does concern us is that these large individual dif- 
ferences do exist, and a relatively simple but scien- 
tifically accurate means of recognizing them before 
attempting training should result in increased human 
happiness and in decreased production costs. 
Although scientific attempts to select the right 
man for the job is a subject new in the textile in- 
dustry, similar efforts have been made for 20 years 
in other industries. Hugo Munsterberg, a German 
psychologist working at Harvard, was a pioneer in 
selection efforts, as well as in promoting the indus- 
trial applications of psy- 


ROGRESSIVE mill managers and super- chology generally. He 
naar intendents are giving more thought to 
the important matter of selecting people 
for jobs on the basis of ability, aptitude, 
temperament, etc. Modern methods of job 
analysis and assignment are a far cry from 
the time-worn "'family'’ system of employ- 
the wish that, “If we ment. There is much to be learned as to 
determining the kind of a job a man or 
woman is best fitted for, and placing them 


worked out tests for 
prospective street-car 
motormen. These tests 
have been modified by 
Viteles in Philadelphia, 
and Shellow in Milwau- 
kee, but they remain the 
classic example of selec- 
tion tests. 

The assumptions be- 
hind scientific testing 
for personnel selection 
are very simple. Some 
people can do aé_ job 
much better than others. 
Most people can do some 
kinds of work much bet- 
ter than they can do 
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certain other kinds of work. Fairly useful tests may 
usually be developed for measuring the ability neces- 
sary to do a job successfully. This does not mean 
that any psychological test is perfect, but that the 
test score added to other information is useful. 

This is not the place to go into the statistical or 
other technical aspects of scientific personnel selec- 
tion, but a sketchy summary of the general procedure 
may be presented. Instead of depending upon read- 
ing character from facial expression, or other hocus- 
pocus, one who expects to develop a successful test, 
must depend upon hard work. He analyzes the job 
first. This may be done best by actually working at 
the job. He will then be able to make a pretty good 
guess as to what abilities are required, and will use 
all the old and perhaps some new tests for measur- 
ing these abilities. This 
preliminary battery of 
tests is given to as 
many people as possible 
who are on the job. Ac- 
tual performance _rec- 
ords, or if these are not 
available, bosses’ ratings 
of these men, are com- 
pared with the scores 
made on this battery of 
tests. The tests with 
the highest correlation 
(that is, the _ closest 
agreement) with success 
on the job can then be 
administered to appli- 
cants, with a fair hope 
that such tests will pre- 
dict success. 

Of course a high test 
score does not guaran- 
tee success on the job 
but merely means that a man appears to have the 
ability to succeed. A low score is more definite, and 
unless there is some unknown factor, usually means 
that the man cannot succeed. 

Winifred Spielman, in England, has devised a 
battery of tests that successfully showed the relative 
proficiency of weavers. In a large southern textile 
organization during the summer of 1935 some re- 
sults were obtained which point to the use of the 
Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test for determining 
ability to fix spinning frames. This test requires 
no more than 30 minutes to give, and consists of 
using 10 common mechanical parts—a cupboard 
catch, door lock, link chain, mouse trap, bicycle bell, 
paper clip, bottle stopper, hose cut off, door bell 
button, and clothes pin. The parts of each of these 
objects are presented to the subject in separate com- 
partments of a box. He is instructed to put the parts 
together as quickly as possible. A time and error 
record is kept. This very simple procedure has been 
shown to give a good measure of mechanical abili- 
ty. There is nothing mysterious about the value of 
the particular test objects used. They were chosen 
because they are small, inexpensive, more or less fa- 
miliar to everyone, and can be taken apart and put 
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together many times without breaking. 

Following up the work mentioned, a study is being 
made at the present time in this textile plant on the 
use of a mechanical assembly test for selecting fixers 
in the weaving, spinning and carding departments. 

During the summer of 1936, a 15-item assembly 
test was given to 150 fixers and prospective fixers. 
Since loom fixers were in a plurality for this group, 
the discussion will be centered upon them. Forty-five 
of the men tested were actually fixing looms. To make 
the test, their scores were compared with composite 
ratings made by the overseer, assistant overseer, shift 
foreman, and head loom fixers. This was done by 
working out what is known as a coefficient of corre- 
lation between the scores that these men made on 
this test and these composite ratings. This coefficient 
of correlation is calcu- 
lated by a mathematical 
formula. <A_ coefficient 
of +1.00 shows perfect 
positive agreement and 
one of —1.00 shows per- 
fect negative agreement. 
The correlation coeffi- 
cient between these 
composite ratings and 
the test scores was .36, 
which shows far from 
perfect agreement, but 
the results looked suffi- 
ciently good for the 
overseer to use. test 
scores in selecting men 
for training as fixers. 

Ratings were avail- 
able on only 10 fixers in 
a the spinning  depart- 
ment. The correlation 
here between’ ratings 
and scores was .78, but the number of fixers tested is 
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too small to take this high coefficient seriously. 


At the outset we would predict that all good weav- 


ers cannot make good loom fixers. This does not mean 
that training in weaving is not extremely valuable 
for loom fixing, but the fixers should be carefully 


chosen. This would be a service to labor as well as 
to the employer. When a man is put on a fixing job 


and fails, he is practically always put back on a job 
which does not pay so much. Naturally he is dissat- 


isfied, and a bad situation results, which might have 
been avoided by the use of scientific methods. 

Jobs requiring mechanical ability are probably the 
ones upon which scientific personnel selection tests can 
make the greatest contribution to the textile indus- 
try. This is true because of the importance of these 
jobs, because it takes so long to determine whether a 
person can successfully fill them, because such a large 
percentage of the population cannot do them, and be- 
cause there have been many studies of methods for 
measuring mechanical ability. This does not mean 
that there are not many other problems upon which 
scientific personnel selection may work to the profit of 
the textile industry. One small contribution has been 
the use ef color blindness tests for jobs which involve 
the discrimination of colored yarn or colored crayon. 

Further experiments are planned for measuring 
the finger dexterity that is required of spinners, and 
the manual skill needed by spinning doffers. 
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HE LOOM REEDS which are used and are constant- 
ly accumulating in a textile mill represent a 
large investment, much of which is inactive at 
all times. It is therefore imperative that we endeavor 
to take such care of the reeds that they will be pre- 
served for full usefulness as long as possible. As 
reeds are often subjected to careless use and handling, 
improper care and storage, etc., many reeds become 
useless within a fraction of their potential life had 
they received the proper care. Excessive reed expense 
can be saved if proper care is given them so that their 
life will not be shortened by careless and needless in- 
juries. For instance, thousands of reeds are dam- 
aged by rust alone which could be avoided with proper 
care and storage. When a reed has become rusty to 
a certain degree it is far better to discard it than to 
try to make use of it in that condition. 

The loom reed represents such an important fac- 
tor in weaving that, while we should save as many 
reeds as possible, we should not use a reed that is not 
in good condition. If we let our desire to economize 
on reeds go too far, we will find that while we may 
save a few dollars on the purchase of new reeds, we 
are actually losing many times that amount in low- 
ered production and reduced quality of the fabric be- 
ing woven. Particularly if the fabric is of single yarn 
and high pickage, nothing but very first-class reeds 
should be used. After all, the cost of reeds in propor- 
tion to the total cost of making a fabric is very small, 
and we should not jeopardize the running of a fabric 
by using reeds that are in 
an inferior condition. We 
should want to save on 
reeds as much as possible, 
but never at the expense of 
the running of the fabric. 

The main point, there- 
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EEDS, by Ivar Moberg, (Article 1) 


If the rust has not eaten too deeply into the wire, these 
machines do a good job of re-polishing. In any good- 
size mill, the purchase of one of these reed polishing 
machines is a good investment, not only because it 
Saves reeds, but also because its work properly done 
will contribute to higher production and quality of 
fabric. With such a machine at our disposal, we can 
polish and oil the reeds before they are stored away, 
and thus arrest the inroads of rust into the reed 
wires. Then the reeds will be ready for instant use 
at any time. While there are a number of mills that 
use machine oil or engine oil for oiling reeds, these 
have been proven to be detrimental to the reed, as 
these kinds of oil destroy the pitch-band in the rib 
of the reed. Lard oil, lightly applied, will not injure 
the reed, nor will it damage the yarn, and is the best 
preventive for rust and can be purchased economically. 

Reeds can also be sent to the reed manufacturers 
for re-polishing, but the drawback to this method is 
that the reeds are seldom ready when they are needed 
unless they are sent away to be polished before stor- 
age, which would be the proper thing to do, as the reed 
would be better preserved during the storage with 
such an arrangement. 


The Making of a Reed 


Any discussion of loom reeds and their use will be 
greatly aided by a full understanding of how they are 
manufactured, so at this point a brief general descrip- 
tion of the fundamental processes involved in reed 

manufacture will be given. 
All reeds are made 


HIS is the first section of a thorough and ‘from a special round wire 
carefully prepared two-part article by 
Mr. Moberg on the subject of loom reeds. 
It will be of interest and value to all types 


that is neither too soft nor 
too hard, in order that it 
may be rolled out and cut 
to size and have the proper 


fore, is so to preserve the of weaving mills. The article tells briefly temper and spring or flexi- 
reeds that their condition is | and clearly how reeds are manufactured— __pility necessary for a good 
good at all times. If a an important thing for the user to know; _ reed. 


reed has been accidentally the author discusses hardness of reed wire. 


Reed manufacturers 


injured or has become oval versus flat dent reeds, metal and pitch- _— carry in stock about 45 dif- 
rusty, it can be repaired band reeds, and half double and double ferent sizes of round reed 
and re-polished by expert reeds. He also discusses the proper depth wire; this is necessary for 


reed men. For the re-pol- 
ishing process there are on 
the market special ma- 
chines, or this service is 
available at some of the 
reed manufacturing plants. 


weaving 


of reeds, size of ribs, air space, reed calcu- 
lations, and other items of importance in 
connection with this essential supply for 


making the different sizes 
of finished reed wire re- 
quired in reeds for weav- 
ing the many different fab- 
rics. Approximately 125 
different sizes of finished 
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FLAT DENT OVAL DENT 











An enlarged drawing illustrating the differ- 
ence between flat and oval reed wire. Note 
the entrance of the knot in each case 


reed wire are stocked in order that the mills may ob- 
tain prompt service. 

The first process in making a reed is rolling the 
round wire to the thickness required for the reed 
dents that are to be used in making the reed that is 
specified. This is accomplished by rolling the round 
wire under heavy pressure through two special steel 
rolls called rolling mills, which are accurately set to 
roll the wire flat to any given thousandth of an inch. 
It is necessary to roll the wire from two to four times 
as it cannot be rolled to the proper size in one opera- 
tion without injury to the wire. Rolling mills are 
equipped with a straightening device in order to as- 
sure accuracy in the straightness of the wire, which 
is an important factor in obtaining good reed wire. 

When the wire leaves the rolling mills, it is placed 
on a steel rim or reel which is detachable in order 
that the wire may be transferred to the next process. 

Next, the reel with the wire on it is placed on a 
stand and wound off onto wheels of a polishing frame 
which is built to take the various tools required for 
cutting, polishing and straightening reed wire. 

The wire having been rolled to the correct thick- 
ness, it is necessary to cut the wire smooth, straight 
and to the correct width. This is accomplished by 
four sharp steel cutters, two on each side of the wire, 
cutting fine shavings from the edge of the wire. Only 
1 to 3/1000-inch can be cut from the wire at a time, 
and it requires from one to three cuts to get the wire 
to the proper width. Incidentally, it was from this 
machine and process that the steel wool now so gen- 
erally useful was originated. 

After the wire has been rolled and cut to size with 
square corners, it is ready for the rounding of the 
edges of the wire which is necessary in order to avoid 
having sharp dents in the finished reed. This is ac- 
complished by “gouging” the wire with round edge 
cutting tools which make the edge of the wire per- 
fectly round. 

After having been rolled, cut, and edge-rounded to 
size, the wire is placed in a filing block which consists 
of 12 fine files, six on each side of the wire, the files 
being right- and left-hand. The wire is filed on the 
face until it is perfectly smooth, and then filed on all 
edges. From 6 to 15 hours are required for this proc- 
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ess according to the size of wire being made. 

In order to insure perfectly smooth and perfectly 
polished wire, it is then placed in an emery block set 
with very fine emery cloth and polished for several 
hours. 

The wire, having been properly made and polished, 
is now ready to be flat-straightened, which is done on 
a tool with a number of fiber pins staggered, the wire 
running through these pins and coming out perfectly 
straight on the flat surface of the wire. 

The last process in making reed wire consists of 
straightening the wire on its face or edge, which is 
accomplished by placing the wire in a pair of plates 
with a series of staggered fiber pins. These pins are 
adjustable and the wire run through under heavy 
pressure comes out perfect. If wire is not perfectly 
straight, it is rough and has the effect of a wash- 
board when placed in a reed. The wire is now wound 
off of the polishing frame and is ready for making 
reeds on the reed-setting machine. 

The reed-setting machine is the one which puts 
the wire into the ribs; it is set with the proper gears 
and adjustments for making the reed required. Four 
half-round wooden ribs, of the necessary size for a 
given reed, are placed in the setting machine and 
clamped so that they cannot move, two to each side, 
and form the ribs of the reed. Each of the wooden 
ribs has a groove cut in the outside center to take a 
flat wire which is used as a reinforcement. The ribs 
are held apart by drivers, equal to the width of the 
wire, which varies from .105-inch to .375-inch. 

The reed wire on the reel feeds automatically 
through the rollers in between the reed ribs to the 
desired length of the dent, then it is automatically cut 
off and pushed into place by the drivers. As each dent 
is placed between the reed ribs, the rib is wound with 
pitch-bands, which holds the dent in place. This band 
is rolled on spools, one spool for each rib. Since the 
pitch hardens quickly, it is necessary to have a gas 
burner on the machine beneath the spools to keep the 
pitch soft and pliable when setting the reeds. Vari- 
ous counts of reeds require different sizes of pitch- 
band, and the machine is made to wrap from one to 
eight laps between the dents. 

Reeds are made in different lengths. After the 
reed has been made in the setting machine, it is taken 
off and cut to size for length and steel headings or 
reed ends are inserted in the ends stamped with the 


designated number or style of the reed. These head- . 


ings are held fast by brass caps put in with reed nails. 

The ends of the dent are now turned or clinched to 
prevent slipping, and the reed is ready for finishing, 
papering, oiling, inspection and shipment. 

(The foregoing general description of reed manu- 
facture refers primarily to the making of pitch-band 
reeds, although that portion referring to the making 
of the reed wire itself is applicable to other types of 
reed manufacture. ) 


Hardness of Reed Wire 


Ordinary reeds are made up from steel with a low 
percentage of carbon; but sometimes, in special reeds, 
the wires are made from stiff, high carbon steel. 
These are generally drawn out instead of rolled out, 
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and the wire is usually purchased in the desired fin- 
ished size from the steel mills. However, unless abso- 
lutely necessary, wire of high carbon content should 
not be used as this makes the wire stiff and unyield- 
ing and there is difficulty in weaving through knots 
and other protrusions on the warp yarn. On certain 
fabrics with high sley and pickage, where very thin 
dents are necessary, it may be advisable to use reed 
wire of high carbon percentage in order to make the 
reed stand up, but ordinary reeds are best when made 
with wire of low carbon percentage, as this is more 
yielding and produces a better running fabric. 


Flat and Oval Reed Wires 


Within recent years the use of oval wire for reeds 
is an interesting development. To those not familiar 
with what oval wire in reeds is, the accompanying 
magnified cross-sections of regular flat reed wire and 
oval reed wire will illustrate the difference between 
these two types of wire, and indicate the advantages 
claimed for the oval wire by its users and advocates. 
The writer has never had an extensive experience in 
the use of oval wire in reeds, but feels that the matter 
is of sufficient interest to warrant a brief resume of 
the reasons for its use, as explained by some of those 
who have applied it. 

The chief benefits of oval wire, as explained by 
advocates, is in the weaving of coarse warp yarns con- 
taining large knots, and in the weaving of high sley 
goods from any yarn number. As will be seen in the 
illustration, the opening where the knot enters be- 
tween two reed wires is larger than would be found 
in the same reed made from flat wire. The air space 
in the center of the reed between the dents is less in 
the case of the oval wire than it is in the flat wire, 
but the openings on the front and back of the reed 
are correspondingly greater. The result, it is point- 
ed out, is that the entrance of a knot between the 
wires is facilitated and the knot is gradually com- 
pressed in the center of the reed instead of meeting a 
minimum opening immediately on contact with the 
reed. Thus, it is explained, there is less likelihood of 
the knots being broken on contact with the curved 
surface than would be true when coming in contact 
with a square surface. Another application which is 
advocated for oval wire is in the handling of rayon 
yarns, ratines, slub yarns, seed yarns, etc., wherever 
it is of prime importance that there should be no more 
friction than necessary between the yarn and the reed 
wire. It is explained that it is obvious that the great- 
er this contact, the greater will be the friction and 
the tendency to fray or “fuzz” the yarn and skin back 
the filaments; inasmuch as, according to the illustra- 
tion, the yarn is in contact with less than 50 per cent 
of the wire surface, in the case of oval reed wire, 
whereas in the flat reed wire it is in contact with prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the wire surface. 

It is our understanding that oval and flat wire are 
rolled from the same diameter of round wire, but that 
the finished oval wire has a greater maximum diameter 
than the flat wire; flat wire .018-inch in diameter over 
all would correspond to oval wire which would be .016 
on the edges and .020-inch in the middle, for illustra- 
tion; the wire wolld have the same weight per given 
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Fig. |, the tubular rib; Fig. 2, the rectangular rib; 
Fig. 3, the half double reed; Fig. 4, the double reed 


length. One manufacturer making oval wire advises 
that the finest gauge of wire used for it is .009-inch 
and the coarsest is .050-inch, although it can be rolled 
coarser. The finest reed they recommend in oval wire 
is 50.00 dents per inch. 


Metal Reeds Versus Pitch Band Reeds 


Up until recently, metal reeds (in which the dents 
are set into metal ribs instead of being set into wood- 
en ribs wrapped with pitch-band) have found their 
widest use in silk and rayon weaving. We find, how- 
ever, more and more fine goods cotton mills making 
use of these reeds; and worsted mills are also increas- 
ing their use of metal reeds. The reasons seem to be 
that the metal reeds are stronger, and meet better the 
requirement of cleanliness for this type of work by 
eliminating the possibility of pitch getting into the 
reed openings and onto the yarn. If there is an ir- 
regular spacing of the dents in a pitch-band reed, 
streaks and reed marks will result on certain types of 
fabric. In the metal reed, instead of the twine, a 
drawn steel wire with a diameter corresponding ex- 
actly to the desired air space in the reed is used. The 
drawn steel wire is made into helical springs into 
which the reed wires are set by hand, the wires hav- 
ing previously been temporarily set into unpitched 
twine by the reed machine. This temporary setting 
is removed when the wires have been set into the heli- 
cal springs, and the reed is forced together until the 
spacing determined by the diameter of the wire in the 
springs is reached, and it is then soldered in this po- 
sition. 

The ribs of metal reeds are of two types: the tu- 
bular rib (see Fig. 1) and the rectangular rib (see 
Fig. 2). The tubular rib reed can be set into a stand- 
ard reed groove in the lay and reed cap, while the 
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rectangular rib reed requires a loose, grooved wooden 
rib base to fit in the standard reed grooves of the lay 
and reed cap. Since the metal reeds have the wires 
soldered to the springs, they become, so to speak, a 
solid piece of metal; giving the reeds more resistance 
to being sprung. 

There is now available a pitch-band reed in which 
the reed wires are set in two helical springs just in- 
side the ordinary pitch-band ribs. While the writer 
has not yet had opportunity to test these hybrid reeds, 
it would seem that they would prove to be an im- 
provement over the ordinary pitch-band reed. 


Half Double and Double Reeds 


Half double and double reeds are generally of the 
pitch-band types and are used when it is desired to 
have one end per dent without too much crowding of 
the reed wires. For fabrics especially susceptible to 
reed marks, but in which a one-end-per-dent reeding 
would cause too heavy a crowding of the warp ends in 
the reed, a half double or double reed may prove to 
be practical. 

In the half double reed (see Fig. 3), the reed wires 
are set in two different systems at the bottom of the 
reed. The wires of one system are set just opposite 
the air space formed by the wires in the other sys- 
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tem. At the top of the reed, the wires unite into one 
single system as in an ordinary reed. These reeds are 
generally made somewhat deeper than ordinary reeds, 
to permit the crossing of the warp ends to take place 
in the lower portion of the reed, at which point the 
reeds are in two separate systems. It will be readily 
understood from the sketch (Fig. 3) that the warp 
ends are given much more room than in an ordinary 
reed. 

The double reed (Fig. 4) is similar to the half 
double reed but has the wires set in two separate sys- 
tems, both at top and at bottom. This is in reality 
two reeds in one. As in the case of the half double 
reed, the wires are staggered, so that one wire in one 
system is opposite to the air space in the other sys- 
tem. This gives the warp ends almost twice the 
amount of space they would have if the ordinary reed 
were used. Suppose we have a sley that would re- 
quire a 60-dent reed with one end per dent; we could 
use a double reed with 30 dents per inch and still have 
one end per dent. The spacing of the warp threads 
in the cloth would be as regular as if a 60-dent reed 
with one end per dent was used, and this would con- 
siderably improve the running of the fabric. 


(The final section of this article, to appear next 
month, will cover reed calculations, rib size, reed stor- 
age and records, air space, etc.—The Editor.) 
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LEATHER-COVERED ROLLS— 


Some Practical Pointers 
on the Proper Method of 
Covering, Selection, Etc. 


By John Seacook 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to give a few facts 
| concerning the covering of rollers for spinning 
frames with leather, a subject which in many 
mills is being neglected. In giving these facts, any 
comment on methods or materials used is not given in 
a critical way, but in the thought of being construct- 
ive, in order to get the men using the rollers to stop 
and see if they are obtaining the best results possible. 
Do you know what material is being used to cover 
your rollers, if your roller covering is done by an out- 
side coverer? Unless the mill specifies what cloth and 
what skin shall be used, this is left to the decision of 
the roller coverer. 
The best material that can be had is the most eco- 
nomical for the covering of drafting rollers for the 


spinning of yarn. Consider that the cotton sliver from 
its introduction into the preparatory machines, the 
drawing frame, is often treated by leather-covered 
rollers until it passes through the spinning frame. How 
can we expect to produce a good smooth yarn with 
good breaking strength with poorly covered rollers? 
The difference between a mill using the best material 
for its rollers and one using cheap material is very 
noticeable in the running of the work. The former 
mill will have less ends down and naturally more pro- 
duction, and the less ends down on the spinning frame 
the less loom stoppage in the weave room, and it seems 
that for this reason alone mills should look to their 
rollers and learn what condition they are in. 

All rollers that are to be re-covered should be ex- 
amined and classified. The condition of the rollers 
will often disclose the condition of the machine from 
which the roller has been removed, such as too short a 
stroke on the roving traverse, roving traverse stick- 
ing and not working at all, too many hard ends coming 
from the card room, etc. Often the roving traverse 
does not cover the leather rollers sufficiently and hol- 
lowing quickly results, and a longer stroke on the 
traverse would result in greater efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

The first operation in re-covering rollers is to clean 
them perfectly, and this cannot be stressed too much, 
for if the rollers are not absolutely free from dirt and 
grease, trouble will come later with the cloth slipping 
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and powdering, and both the leather and cloth will be 
lost by not having a clean roller. 

Leather alone cannot provide sufficient cushion, 
therefore a roller cloth is first glued on the roller to 
give the cushion. 


The Cushion Is Important 


The life of the roller, in large measure, depends 
upon the kind of cloth used for cushion. The question 
has been asked, why is an all-wool cloth better than a 
cheaper one? The reason is this, the fiber of virgin 
wool is composed of many air cells which give the 
cloth the fine cushion it has, like the air in an auto- 
mobile tire makes riding easy. The cheaper cloth is 
usually re-worked wool with short fiber and the air 
cells are destroyed or else cotton warp and filling is 
used, and of course cotton packs very quickly. So, why 
use anything that will defeat the purpose for which it 
is used? We use a cloth for a cushion, so let us use 
one that will really give a cushion. 


"Low Priced Cloth Is False Economy’ 


The essential points to observe in roller cloth are 
the quality, firmness and thickness. A soft, pliable, 
fuzzy cloth will soon pack down and lose its cushion- 
ing effect. A great many fluted rollers can be traced 
to a hard cloth. Low priced roller cloth is false econ- 
omy, and often the best roller leather is condemned 
and wasted through its use. 

The cloth to be used is cut up into strips the width 
of the roller and then blocked with a bias cut. It should 
be cut about the thickness of a paper larger than the 
roller is in circumference, so that when put on the roll- 
er it will felt down and make a seam that cannot be 
felt with the hand. A cloth cut too large will soon 
work loose and powder, ruining the roller, and one cut 
too small will cause bad work in the mill. 

A good grade of glue should be used to glue the 
cloth to the roller, and the roller should be warm, when 
applying the glue, for if hot glue is applied to cold iron 
it will chill the glue, causing it not to set properly. 

The next step in covering the roller is the prepara- 
tion of the skin for the cot. The choice of the skins 
is an important factor, both from a practical and eco- 
nomical standpoint. 


Prefers Calf-Skin Covering for Rolls 


Within the past few years a great many mills have 
adopted a calf-skin for their rollers in place of sheep- 
skin. Calf-skin has a good many virtues that sheep- 
skin lacks. The calf-skin is not subject to the loose- 
ness or separation of grains from the flesh, and has a 
longer life than the sheep-skin. A good calf-skin on a 
conservative estimate will outlast sheep-skin, providing 
the best cushion obtainable is used. One mill tried 
calf-skin on their rollers, using a cheap cloth, and did 
not get the results they expected. It was suggested 
to them that they try an all-wool cloth for a cushion, 
and after using the all-wool cloth for about six months 
their amount of rollers used was cut considerably more 
than one-half. 

Since the introduction of long draft spinning the 
calf-skin has come to the front as a roller covering. 
The calf-skin has been improved in the finish of the 
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grain to where it will draft as well as other skins, and 
as the fibers are longer and the grain of the skin is 
much tougher, this means much longer life of the roll- 
ers covered with calf-skin. On a conservative estimate, 
they will last 40 per cent longer with the proper cush- 
ion. 

This opinion is based on a comparison of mills 
throughout the southern states. 

Whatever is used, calf-skin or sheep-skin, the lea- 
ther is stripped up into the required width allowing 
a trifle for burning the ends of the roller. The skins 
should always be stripped from head to tail and never 
across, the natural direction of fiber growth being 
from head to tail. 

The beveling of the laps is a very important step 
because if the leather is not beveled correctly a per- 
fect cot cannot be cemented. 

After the leather has been cemented into cots, it 
is then drawn on the rollers and the ends of the cot 
are sealed by a friction burn on a speed lathe. All roll- 
ers should be calendered after the burning operation, 
for no matter how careful the operator is, the leather 
will receive a certain amount of damaging. The cal- 
endering of the rollers will correct a great deal of this 
damage. 

In conclusion, the workmanship in the rollers should 
be of the best. A good workman can make a fair job 
out of poor material, but a poor workman will spoil the 
best of material and in the long run will be a costly 
man. 
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RAY BELL of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York renders the industry a distinct 
service by presenting each year his chart “Ten Years 
of Cotton Textiles” and an interpretation of the fig- 
ures involved. We reproduce the current chart here- 
with—covering 1927 to 1937—with Mr. Bell’s interest- 
ing comments—showing a quick statistical picture of 
the trends in the cotton-textile industry during the 
past decade, and some interesting conclusions drawn 
therefrom.—THE EDITOR. 


HE SIXTH annual survey of The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York starts 
with the 1927 year of peak activity, extends 
through the depression and concludes with a period 
of genuine recovery in 1936, supported by most fa- 
vorable prospects for the continuation of a high 
level of achievement during 1937. Due to delay in 
the publication of Census figures for 1935 produc- 
tion of woven cotton goods, estimates of cloth made 
in that year and in 1936 are calculated from the re- 
lationship that obtained between total spindle hour 
activity for 1933 and the Census reports of yardage 
produced in the same year. Adjustments, of a minor 
character, to conform with the 1935 Census data 
will be made in a subsequent issue. 
Demand Dominant—The dominating influence in 
the progress of the cotton textile industry last year 
was the continuous strength of demand forces. In 
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primary market activity these forces were particu- 
larly powerful because the assertion of expanded 
purchasing power uncovered shortages of reserve 
stocks and depleted inventories in all the customary 
reservoirs of distribution channels. To supply these 
needs coming simultaneously from broader public 
consumption, accelerated industrial activity, and 
jack of adequate trade inventories, cloth production, 
for the first year since 1929, was spurred to a nor- 
mal volume of yardage. 

Per Capita Yardage Returns to Normal—Total 
production of woven cloth reached the 1929 level 
and was 20.7 per cent above the corresponding 1935 
figure. Per capita yardage available for domestic 
consumption, obtained by debiting exports and cred- 
iting imports to the production figures, furnishes a 
result practically equal to that obtained for each of 
the years 1922 and 1929. It was exceeded in 1923 
and 1927 when the respective calculations were 71.89 
and 71.73 square yards per capita. Using the four 
consecutive years of 1926 to 1929 inclusive as a 
normal base period, there is found an annual per 
capita average of 66.15 square yards compared with 
the estimate of 66.08 for 1936. Although these 
rough estimates do not give weight to the spectacu- 
lar yearly increases in rayon cloth consumption or 
to the advances in transportation facilities they do 
rrovide partial explanation for the vigor of last 
year’s buying activities when contrasted with the 
sub-normal takings of the six years 1930-1935. 
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Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of The Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 


manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years and for 1935 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 




















































} | ; 
1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
| ! T . 
EQUIPMENT | | | 
Spindles in place at begin- | 
ning of year | 37,364,730 | 36,465 976 { 35,267,086 34,541 486 33,608,494 32,326,526 | 31,442,174 30,938,340 30,889,484 29,253,444 27,700,194 | 
| } | 
Increase or decrease from | 
preceding year.. . ...... | = 507,206 | — 898,754 | 1,198,890 | 725 600 | 932,992 — 1,281,968 = 884,352 — 503,834 | — 48856 1,636,040 1,553,250 
New installation, additions | j | 
and replacements 496,192 255,912 | 320,784 j 251,936 205,068 143,908 | 348,568 529,840 214,874 469,316 I 
OPERATION | : | 
Spindles active at any time 
during year ending July 31st 34,409,910 33,569,792 | 32,417,036 31,245,078 28,979 646 27,271,938 | 26,894,860 27,742,462 | 26,700,946 24,664,428 | 
Spindles idle during same | | 
period... . , 2,954,820 2,396,184 2,850,050 | 3,296,408 4,628,848 5,054,588 | 4,547,314 | 3,195,878 4,188,538 4.589.016 | 
Average number of active | | | | 
spindles based on twelve | | 
monthly reports 32,547,119 29,961,648 30,408,548 27,269,470 25,674,107 23,250,757 | 24,873,270 | 25,119,435 23,421,150 | 23,373,147 | 
| 
Intermittent spindles | 
(being the difference betwe | 
average active spyndi-s and those » * " " " , 
ache et some ime during yeer) 1,862,791 3,608,144 2,008 488 3,975 608 3,305,539 4,021,181 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 1,291,281 
Percentage relanon of aver- | | | 
age active spindles to epin- | : | 
dies in place : 87.11% 82.16% | 86.22% 78.95 % 76.39% 71.92% T9AL% | BL.19% | 75.82% 79.9% | | 
Spindle hours run 104,450,215,778 | 92,728,880,678 | 99,899,724,476 | 76,702,655,168 | 77,793,298,853 | 70,218,347,911 | 86,580,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 | 91,773,252,676 
' 
Hours run per average | 
active spindle. ‘a 3,209 3,095 | 3,285 2,813 | 3,030 3,020 | 3,481 3,014 | 3,246 3,926 | 
T T | if : + + 
MARKET | | | } 
Production im square yards 8,980,415,000  7,972,551,000 | 8,541,546,000 6,558,154,000 | 7,141,904,000 6,446,466,000 | 8,088,846,000 7,072,960,000 ¢ 7,101.542.000*! 8.573.457.000* 
| Exports in square yards.. $65,021,000 546,847,000 | 564,444,000 416,285,000 | 366,959,000 375,446,000 302,042,000 226,306,000 | 186,565,000 | 200,501,000 
| : ois 
Imports in square yards... 63,002,000 61,295,000 61,185,000 35,517,000 | 34,732,000 29,436,000 41,348,000 41,533,000 63,674,000 114.186.000 
| Available for domestic | | 
| consumption . 8,478,396,000 7,486,999,000 8,038,287,000 | 6,177,386,000 | 6,809,677,000 6, 100,456,000 7,828.15 2,000 6,885,187 ,000 6,978,651000", 8.487.142.0000" | 
| : 142,000 
' 7 ] 
| Population at July iet.... 118,197,000 119,798,000 121,526,000 123,091,000 124,113,000 124,974,000 | 125,770,000 1 26,626,000 127,521,000 128,429,000 | 
| ‘ iain lata 
| Available for per capita con | | | 
| sumption in square yards 71.73 4 62.50 66 at t 50.19 5487 48 81 62 24 54.40 | §473° 65 08*; | | 
ae seid er ES a a vam al | a 4 mt " cee - ” a © adbahgt ! 
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Hand-to-Mouth Buying Ineffectual—The natural 
development away from a chronic buyers’ market, 
under the concurrent influences of broader consump- 
tion and meager reserve stocks, brought a complete 
change in market psychology and habits. Mill ac- 
cumulations of the first quarter quickly passed into 
consumption and were never restored. Hand-to- 
mouth buying, which characterized the experiences 
of 1934 and 1935, losing the support of mill stocks 
was generally supplanted by longer range planning. 
Benefits accrued to customers through the posses- 
sion of adequate inventories and forward commit- 
ments which insured the ownership of future pro- 
duction. A natural sequence was the restoration of 
profit margins during the latter part of the year in 
most lines of goods and in the avenues of distribu- 
tion. There were wide variations of experience in 
different divisions but the general results reflect 
the advantages of this reversion to more construc- 
tive merchandising customs. 

Exit Market Uncertainties—Major obstructions 
to normal market procedure were removed with the 
passing of the processing tax and freedom of the 
need during’ most of the year of price qualifying 
clauses from contracts. Since 1933, these elements 
of friction had exercised a retarding influence upon 
market operations. Similarly, the return of a more 
normal situation in the raw cotton market was 
brought about through the orderly disposal of a ma- 
jority of the Government owned stock and all fu- 
ture contracts. 

Exports Quiet, Imports Active—Practically the 
only departments which failed to participate in the 
broad movement were those concerned with export 
sales. There was an increase in export yardage over 
1935 but the total volume continues about 40 per 
cent of the pre-depression years. The 1936 volume 
was barely 2% per cent of total production. This 
showing is not unexpected in view of the fact that 
American textile labor is the highest paid and works 
the shortest hours of any textile producing country 
in the world. On the other hand, imports increased 
by 50 million square yards. Yardage from Japan 
doubled, to reach a total of 77 million square yards. 
Under the terms of a recent agreement, a further 
increase of 75 to 100 million square yards of Japa- 
nese cloth may be expected in the current year. This 
will have the practical effect of nearly balancing 
imports and exports unless some unforeseen change 
develops in the latter. 

Widespread Public Benefits—Substantial benefits 
from the resuscitation of normal demand volume in 
the domestic markets have been distributed beyond 
the narrow confines of trade experience. Domestic 
consumption of raw cotton for the calendar year in- 
creased about 25.7 per cent over 1935 consumption, 
to approximately 3,463,528,000 pounds. Excepting 
the 1927 record of 3,587,733,000 pounds, this was the 
highest domestic consumption figure for the past 
fifteen years. To domestic cotton growers, this per- 
formance in the face of reduced consumption of 
American cotton abroad has been most important, 
not alone in providing a broad market but in pre- 
serving fair valués for their product. Comparative 
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records of cotton consumption in pounds for the ten 
years are as follows: 

1936—3,463,528,000; 1935—2,754,702,000; 1934— 
2,655,377,000; 1933—3,052,510,000; 1932—2,463,349.- 
000; 1931—2,656,603,000; 1930—2,610,916,000; 1929 
—3,422,722,000; 1928—3,184,168,000; and 1927— 
3,5987,733,000. 

Employment Up, Equipment Down—Employment 
records, based on Bureau of Labor statistics, indi- 
cate that the 1929 figures were surpassed during the 
last half of 1936 both in volume of employment and 
hourly earnings per employee. Current statistics 
Show over 450,000 workers employed against the 
March, 1929, level of 437,000, which was the highest 
for any month of that year. Recent wage increases, 
on top of those effected in 1936, will probably lift 
the payroll item to the highest record for the ten- 
year period. Employment gains are all the more re- 
markable when compared with the interim losses in 
capital equipment. For the last four months of 
each year, the record is as follows: 

1929 1936 
Active Active 
Employees Spindles Spindles Employees 


September ___ 419,000 30,038,000 23,514,000 424,000 
October ___. 420,000 30,135,000 23,638,000 431,000 
November ___ 417,000 29,649,000 23.805.000 440.000 
December ___ 406,000 29,069,000 24,090,000 448.000 


Industry Contraction Severe—Beside these ma- 
terial contributions to farmer and operative groups, 
many units in the industry paid the stockholder a 
return on his capital investment, for the first time 
in a number of years. It should be emphasized that 
credit for these notable accomplishments, must go 
to a shrunken industry since even favorable eco- 
nomic conditions failed to halt the tide of spindle 
contraction which started in 1925. During 1936, the 
net loss was 1,553,250 spindles, bringing the total 
installed equipment to a new low of 27,700,194 at 
the end of the year. Another 600,000 spindles have 
been junked in two months of 1937. The current 
record of 27,103,076 spindles in place on February 
28, 1937, barely exceeds the 1907 figure of 26,939,415 
as of August 3lst in that year. In the intervening 
thirty years, twelve million spindles have come and 
gone. 

Modernizing Progress—New spindleage installed 
during the year was exceeded in recent years only 
in 1927 and 1934. This was largely for replacement 
purposes and represents a further extension in the 
field of modernization. Of the existing industry, 
around 3,236,000 spindles date within the past ten 
years. This is barely 12 per cent of the total. Should 
the present business improvement continue without 
serious interruption, the substitution of new ma- 
chinery for old will assume large proportion. 

Marginal Units Restored to Activity—The num: 
ber of active spindles showed a continuous growth 
from 22,828,888 in May to over 24 million in Decem- 
ber. Although the average number of active spin- 
dles over the twelve months was less than in 1935 
and the lowest of any recent years, save 1932, there 
was a marked decline in those operated intermit- 


(Continued on page 93.) 
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National Cotton Week--May 31 to June 5 


NCE AGAIN. the 

country becomes 

cotton-conscious. 
The week of May 31 to 
June 5 has been set 
aside as National Cotton 
Week. An initial distri- 
bution of more. than 
125,000 posters, as 
shown on this page, has 
been made to. satisfy 
the needs of retailers 
and other participants 
throughout the towns 
and cities. In addition to these, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, sponsor of National Cotton Week, will place 
the posters as it judges necessary in selected places. 
Supplementing these will be those reproducd by pub- 
lications and interested clubs which foster a greater 
cotton consuming plan, and business houses which use 
the posters on letterheads, bills, etc. 

This poster is the key-piece of the extensive va- 
riety of promotional material which has been assem- 
bled and prepared by the Institute and which includes 
ideas for promotional campaigns recommended by the 
all sorts of special merchandising suggestions and 
ideas for promotional campaigns recommended by the 
experience of nationally known merchants or devised 
by equally well known specialists in retail promotions. 

As the production and consumption of cotton 
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either directly or indirectly touches every home and 
business, co-operation from editors of national maga- 
zines, trade magazines, and the local press emphasizes 
and extends the Institute’s program to make the pub- 
lic realize the extent of cotton’s value and service in 
the home and in industry. 

National Cotton Week and the idea involved is a 
retentive as well as promotional feature. The public 
is educated, as a rule, to the many uses of cotton, but 
rarely does it stop to realize its import. Parallel cases 
are the stories of the old patented medicines of the 
latter 19th century which were the by-word of every 
home. So well known were they that all forms of ad- 
vertising were dropped. Consequently, father to son 
and mother to daughter advertising, upon which the 
patented medicine companies relied, failed and the 
medicines are only household memories, instead of 
houshold supplies as in the old days. Thus if cotton 
were left to be taken for granted, or left to the word 
of mouth advertising, it would be replaced by the new- 
er fibers. With this thought in mind, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute began, several years ago, to bring to 
the public the idea of National Cotton Week. 

A profitable, though incidental highlight of the 
week devoted to cotton and its “all-purposefulness”, is 
the stimulation given to merchants’ sales during the 
week, and which usually continues throughout the 
summer. It is the counterpoise that makes the buying 
power of customers available at the very beginning 
of the summer. 


—__——____—$@99—______ 


U. S.-Japanese Textile Quota 
Joint Committee Is Organized 


d pss United States group of the U. S.-Japanese cot- 
ton textile industries joint committee, created 
under the recently negotiated Japanese cotton piece 
goods quota understanding (see page 68, March 
COTTON) held its first meeting at the offices of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute in New York City on April 
14. The entire personnel of the committee has been 
completed. The committee consists of 10 members, 
five representing the American cotton-textile indus- 
try, and five representing the Japanese industry. 
There are three of the American group resident in 
the United States, and two resident in Japan; with 
three of the Japanese group resident in Japan, and 
two resident in the United States. 

As explained in March COTTON, the purpose of this 
committee is two-fold; first, to function as the ad- 
ministrative agency to deal with the operation of 
the prevailing quota arrangement on exports of 
Japanese cotton piece goods to the United States, 
covering the years 1937 and 1938, and to negotiate 
for renewal of this arrangement; and, second, to 
undertake negotiations for extension of the quota 
principle to cover other classifications, such as 
products fabricated from cotton piece goods, includ- 
ing table cloths, bed spreads, handkerchiefs, cotton 


gloves, underwear, “and other specialty items man- 
ufactured from cotton cloth, and yarns or thread.” 
In the piece goods arrangement effected in Osaka 
in January, the Japanese manufacturers accepted 
the principle of quota limitation on such products, 
and agreed, with the American delegation, to work 
toward the establishment of quotas on them by June 
30, 1937, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 


The personnel of the committee of 10, as an- 
nounced last month, follows: 


Resident in United States: American group: Claudius T. Mur- 
chison (chairman), president, The Cotton-Textile Institute, New 
York City; Fessenden S. Blanchard, Pacific Mills, 214 Church St., 
New York City; and G. Edward Buxton, Yorks Mills, 40 Worth 
St.. New York City. Japanese group: Toyoji Inouye, commercial 
attache, The Japanese Embassy, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
and Hatsujiro Yoshida, Mitsui & Co., Ltd., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Resident in Japan: Japanese group: Otokichi Shoji, Toyo Cot- 
ton Spinning Association, Osaka, Japan (chairman); Saburo 
Nango, Japan Cotton Trading Company, Hamahigashi, Mikagecho, 
Mukogun, Hygoken, Japan; and Kenzo Gonno, Toyo Cotton Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., Tarumi, Toyozumura, Toyonogun, Osakafu, Japan. 
American group: L. W. Chamberlin, manager, Osaka Branch, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Osaka, Japan, and Paul Steintorf, 
('". S. trade commissioner, Tokyo, Japan, who will serve as unoffi- 
cial adviser pending the appointment of a permanent American 
member resident in Japan. 


The American group will consider any applica- 
tions from the various industries covered by the 
proposed further negotiations, submitting them in 
turn to the group resident in Japan, and negotia- 
tions will be completed mainly through correspond- 
ence between the two groups. 
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extile Week at Greenville 





A partial view of the first floor of the main building at Greenville 


NCE AGAIN, through the medium of the Twelfth 

Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., 

served as the focal point of interest of the 
textile industry. Started originally in 1915 as a sec- 
tional enterprise, to provide a bi-ennial exhibit of tex- 
tile machinery and equipment for southern cotton mill 
men, the Exposition has steadily and logically grown 
in importance until now it has achieved national and 
international interest and value, and has broadened its 
scope to embrace other fibers as they in turn have be- 
come a part of the South’s textile industry. 

Textile Show Week in Greenville has become a 
many-sided event, but the nucleus and main attrac- 
tion is the Southern Textile Exposition, in Textile 
Hall, the building designed and erected specifically 
for it. This year, the Exposition was conducted from 
Monday, April 5, to Saturday, April 10, inclusive, be- 
ing open from 10:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M., on each 
of the first five days, and from 10:00 A. M., until 2:00 
P. M. on Saturday. 


New Exhibit and Attendance Records 


Up until the Tenth Exposition in 1932, the show 
had always been held in the Fall of the year, but the 
strike conditions in the Fall of 1934 caused the post- 
ponement of the Eleventh Exposition until April, 
1935, and with unanimous approval at that time, the 
Twelfth Exposition was set for April, 1937. While 
the weather man could have been a little kinder on 
several days of the week, as a whole, it is felt, the 
other attractions of having the show in the Spring 


prevail, and undoubtedly it is the wish of all con- 
cerned, exhibitors and mill men alike, that the new 
schedule shall be retained. 

From the standpoint of the character and extent 
of the individual exhibits, and the volume of inter- 
ested attendance, the Twelfth Exposition last month 
hung up new records. Hard facts support this en- 
thusiastic statement. There were more exhibits than 
in the past—practically every available exhibit space, 
including temporary booths in passageways, was utl- 
lized—and almost invariably the exhibits demonstrat- 
ed extreme care in their preparation, arrangement 
and decoration. The exposition management had 
done their part in preparing the hall itself, and the 
result was an attractive, interesting and stimulating 
exhibition. 

Mill men have become accustomed to anticipate 
the Greenville exposition as a means of seeing the 
latest, proven developments available to their plants 
in the form of machinery, equipment, processes, sup- 
plies and services—the exposition this year was par- 
ticularly significant in this respect. Its individual 
displays included practically the entire category of 
things used by a textile mill, and afforded, as usual, 
a liberal education to the interested visitor. It pro- 
vided as well a convenient means of contact between 
mill men and the personnel of the companies in allied 
industries, a feature whose importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

That the textile industry recognizes the educa- 
tional and inspirational value of the exposition is at 
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Change of Hours for Textile Show--How Will You Vote ? 


SIGNIFICANT development at the Greenville tex- 
A tile show was the reception accorded a suggestion 
from one faithful exhibitor that the hours of the exposi- 
tion be changed from the schedule of 10:00 A. M. to 
10:00 P. M., to a schedule of from 9:00 A. M. to 7:00 
or 8:00 P. M. 

The suggestion, when broached to a number of the 
leading exhibitors and several mill men, was enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed. The exposition management has agreed 
to consider it, and to canvass the prospective exhibitors 
for the 1939 show on this point. 

The advocates of the change—and we are among 
them—point out that precedent for such a schedule is 
found in outstanding exhibitions in other fields, the auto- 
motive, chemical, machine tool, and other industries. 
The chief point made is that, without curtailing the bene- 
fits of the Greenville show to the exhibitors or to the 
mill men and others for whom the show is staged, a 
schedule under which the exposition would close for the 
day at around dinner-time would achieve a number of 
advantages. 

First, under the existing twelve-hour stretch, if an ex- 
hibitor or his representative remains in the hall contin- 
uously, the latter evening hours become extremely fa- 
tiguing, and furthermore it is generally recognized that 
the “evening crowd" is largely composed of the general 
public and sight-seers. 

lf he leaves the hall for dinner in the evening, he is 
confronted with the feeling that perhaps he is missing 
some unexpected customer or prospect who passes his 
booth naturally expecting to find him there at any hour 
while the show is open. And even a 10:00 P. M. closing 
time leaves a brief period for his return to the hall after 
dinner at the hotel. Most exhibitors have dinner engage- 
ments with friends and customers throughout the week; 
many have become accustomed not to return after din- 
ner—all of them would have a greater sense of freedom 
for private negotiations, for themselves and their rep- 


resentatives, if there was the feeling that they could defi- 
nitely plan their evenings without the responsibility of 
maintaining their booths until the present late closing 
time. 

Most exhibitors have invested considerable money in 
their exhibits and are entirely justified in desiring that 
they be exposed to view as long as possible. Under the 
present schedule of 12 hours a day from Monday through 
Friday, and (this year) 4 hours on Saturday, the total 
time available to the visitor is 64 hours. Opening at 
9:00 A. M., and closing at 7:00 P. M., for all six days 
would provide a total of 60 hours; so that if time of 
exposure were a point, the proposed schedule would 
meet this requirement. 


No one denies that the show is and should be an 
educational institution for mill operatives of the vicinity 
as well as a commercial enterprise for the exhibitors and 
mill men who buy. Undoubtedly this group was consid- 
ered when the 10:00 P. M. closing time was established, 
in 1915. But at that time, mill operatives ''got through 
work’’ at 6:00 P. M., leaving 4 hours in which they could 
visit the show; whereas now those on the first shift fin- 
ish at 2:00 or 3:00 P. M., and would have more time 
for the show under the new schedule than prevailed orig- 
inally. 

the earlier starting time of 9:00 A. M. appears to 
have a number of attractions and no objections. Many 
mill men reach Greenville on early morning trains, and, 
atter breakfast, must now wait a couple of hours before 
getting into the show. An earlier closing time would be 
more conducive to earlier arising on the part of the ex- 
hibitors and the mill men spending the night in Green- 
ville. 

That's the proposition. I+ will be conducive to great- 
er efficiency and comfort, and will in no way detract 
from the value of the exposition either for the exhibitors 
or for the mill men for whom it is held. We like it, and 
shall be glad to get your comments.—R. W. P. 














tested by the throngs of responsible mill men which 
daily crowded the aisles and booths of the hall and 
its annexes. They came for knowledge and informa- 
tion, and the panorama of exhibits they found gave 
them an abundance of each; the exhibitors, in turn, 
wanted customers and prospects and new contacts, 
and they likewise were satisfied with the results. 

The national scope of the exposition is indicated 
by the presence of a large number of New England 
and Middle West textile manufacturers; one group, 
from the Goodall Worsted Mills in Maine, flew to 
Greenville in a chartered plane. Its international rec- 
ognition was demonstrated by the presence of several 
buyers for the Russian textile syndicate, and by a 
visit on Wednesday by a group of more than 50 Ger- 
man textile engineers, instructors and students, who 
planned the schedule of a trip to this country to em- 
brace a day at the Greenville show. 

The magnitude of the exposition and the variety 
and significance of the individual exhibits preclude a 
detailed description of everything that was displayed 
and demonstrated during the week. The appended 
running account of one man’s observations, particu- 





larly of the newer, physical exhibits, while admittedly 
incomplete, does give for the record a general review 
of the show from that standpoint. 

As usual, the Textile Show served as the setting 
for a number of gatherings and meetings of a textile 
nature. The Exposition itself was opened with sim- 
ple ceremonies on Monday, April 5, with an address by 
Olin D. Johnston, governor of South Carolina, with 
B. E. Geer, former textile executive and now president 
of Furman University of Greenville, presiding. 

On Tuesday, April 6, the regular weekly meeting 
of the Greenville Rotary Club at the Poinsett Hotel 
attracted a great many visiting Rotarians from among 
the exhibitors and mill men attending the Exposi- 
tion. Robert W. Philip, Editor of CoTTON, addressed 
this group, explaining the purposes and results of the 
recent American Textile Mission to Japan, of which 
he was a member. 

As usual, on Wednesday, April 7, the textile divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
held its meeting, in the Poinsett Hotel. There was a 
morning session, presided over by John A. McPherson, 
at which Asa Hosmer spoke on “Textile Plant Fire 
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Protection for Southern Mills in Which Moderniza- 
tion Programs Are Contemplated”; W. M. Simpson on 
“The Humphrey Pump’; H. Kennette on “Rayon 
Staple’; and W. Harry Vaughan on “Engineering Re- 
search and the Development of Human and Natural 
Resources.” In the evening, an informal dinner was 
held, with Eugene W. O’Brien, a vice-president of the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, as toastmaster. 
J. E. Sirrine of Greenville discussed “The Southern 
Textile Industry Today”, and A. W. Benoit, of Charles 
T. Main, Inc., Boston, spoke on “The Vanishing Spin- 
dle’. An abstract of Mr. Benoit’s remarks appear on 
page 79 of this issue of COTTON. 

Also on Wednesday, the alumni of Lowell Textile 
Institute held a dinner meeting at Dave Stansell’s 
Eating Place, attended by a large number of Lowell 
men who were in Greenville for the show. Charles 
H. Eames, president of the school, was the speaker; 
he reviewed the changes and improvements that had 
been made at the institution in the two years follow- 
ing the previous alumni meeting held in connection 
with the 1935 exposition. This meeting of the Lowell 
alumni has become a regular event of show week. 

Thursday afternoon, April 8, a large delegation of 
members of the General Assembly attended the ex- 
position as guests of the management, and a dinner 
given in their honor at the Poinsett Hotel on Thurs- 
day evening. 


Southern Textile Association Day 


Friday, April 9, was designated as Southern Tex- 
tile Association Day at the Exposition, and an espe- 
cially large number of operating executives attended 
the show on this day and also took in the brief lunch- 
eon convention of the Association, held at the Poin- 
sett Hotel at 1:00 P. M. Following the luncheon, with 
musical entertainment by a group of students from 
the Parker Mill School, under the direction of L. P. 
(Pete) Hollis, Fred L. Still, president of the Associa- 
tion, presided over a brief session at which E. W. 
Sikes, president of Clemson College, was the chief 
speaker. 

President Still presented in a group the past-presi- 
dents of the association who were seated at the speak- 
ers’ table; introduced L. J. Rushworth, of Danville, 
Va., chairman of the board of governors of the asso- 
ciation; W. G. Sirrine, president of the Textile Hall 
Corporation; and Ed M. Holt, of Cooleemee, vice- 
president of the association, who announced the plans 
for the association’s annual convention at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., Ocean Forest Hotel, on June 11 and 12. 
Edwin Howard, chairman of the local arrangements 
committee for the Greenville meeting, B. Ellis Royal, 
recently appointed secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion to fill the unexpired term of the late D. H. Hill, 
Jr., Arthur H. Cottingham, general manager of the 
Victor-Monaghan Mills Co., Greenville, and Edward T. 
Pickard, chief of the textile division of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, were also introduced. The last feature of 
the meeting was the presentation by Mr. Still of a 
basket of flowers to Mrs. John A. McFalls, wife of 
the immediate past president of the association. 
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Left to right: Fred L. Still, president; L. J. Rush- 
worth, board chairman; and Edwin M. Holt, vice- 
president, Southern Textile Association 


Some Highlights of New Equipment, 
Etc., Seen at the Greenville 


Textile Show 


' Y HE EXHIBITS at the Greenville Show were an in- 
| spiration to all attendants interested in the tex- 

tile industry; one week could have been spent 
ut the Exposition by every mill man and still he would 
have gone away feeling that so vast were the exhibits, 
so beneficial the description of the machinery, prod- 
ucts, and allied devices, that little of the total was di- 
gested. To attend the exhibits and converse with the 
representatives of the companies was an education and 
a privilege. 

New machinery, improvements, new devices, new 
products, and improvements in the allied fields to the 
textile industry were so greatly in evidence that men- 
tion of each and all at this time is precluded. All! 
available space was taken long before the show opened. 


Carding-Spinning Machinery 


As usual, the highlight of the Exposition was the 
running machinery. Attracting unusual interest was 
a Multiple-Draft one-process roving frame, which is, 
in effect, 4 machines in one. It takes a 60-grain sliver, 
elther carded or combed stock, direct from the draw- 
ing frame and in 4 drafting stages, but in one con- 
tinuous operation, reduces this sliver to the desired 
hank roving suitable for regular or long draft spin- 
ning. The machine is unique in design, being a ver- 
tical drafting affair instead of the usual horizontal 
arrangement. The plan of this new roving machine, 
which will draft from 30 to 100, is to effect the draft 
by easy stages so that the fibers are never subjected 
to any great amount of draft at one time or to any 
undue strain between the drafting units. On display 
was a 4-inch gauge long draft spinning frame with 
one side equipped with the standard 4-roll system of 
long draft and the other side with a new two-belt 
system of long draft. The novel feature of this ma- 
chine is the independent removable drafting unit 
which is quickly replaceable. 

Of further interest in card room machinery was 
an improved Controlled draft roving frame which em- 
ploys a forming trumpet which tucks the sliver sel- 
vages in at the center before being drafted by the final 
rolls. This forming trumpet, it is claimed, eliminates 
the tendency for the sliver to spread out as it passes 
through the rolls. A new weighting device is used 
which gives the same weight regardless of the spac- 
ing of the rolls. The Super-Draft roving frame viewed 
by the spectators was equipped with a scroll condenser 
which folds and places a one-half turn of twist into 
the sliver, thus condensing the fibers for the final pair 
of rolls. This machine is equipped with 3 sets of back 
rolls and then the scroll condenser followed by two 
more rolls. Recent developments in roving machinery 
have made it possible to spin yarns from single- 
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process machines that will meet all requirements. This 
is accomplished through the new machine shown, 
Inter-Draft, which takes care of numbers lower than 
those called for on the Super-Draft. This machine 
consists of two back rolls, a device for half-turning 
the sliver, and then two more rolls without the apron. 
A super-sensitive knife-edge evener motion was shown 
and it is said to be standard equipment on all pickers 
now and can be applied to all existing pickers now run- 
ning. 


The Weaving Exhibits 


The loom exhibits have never failed to hold the 
interest of the throngs. The X-Model loom with a 
through rocker shaft equipped with roller bearings in 
the rocker boxes was running on cotton print cloth. 
It was equipped with a faster acting wind-up than is 
usually found on X-Model looms. The crank arms were 
made with hinged caps at both ends to allow easy and 
quick adjustment to compensate for wear. The pro- 
tector rods were working on ball bearings. The XL- 
Model loom was shown with a cast iron pick shaft and 
a removable pick ball stand held in position by a 
bolt which also holds the pick ball in position. The 
pick arm is a steel forging held on the pick shaft by 
a clamp. Due to the horizontal pull of the new pick 
arm, the lug strap does not climb the picker stick at 
the time of the pick, thus eliminating the upper cast- 
ing of the power block, which has been replaced by 
a “T” shaped leather strap. The loom is equipped 
with 27 Alemite fittings. Both XK-Model cam and 
dobby looms were in the booth, the latter being run 
with the Brown constant tension let-off and having 
a special whip roll mounted on ball bearings on a 
through shaft. 

Box looms were in evidence and among those at- 
tracting attention was the C-5 4x1 20-harness loom 
which was running cotton suiting. This is an auto- 
matic bobbin changing dobby loom with the No. 9 
cenier stop motion and 3-point suspension motor 
drive. The C-3 loom making terry towels was run- 
ning 162 picks per minute. The terry and positive 
let-off cams are arranged for timing independently 
and the adjustable terry cam roll lever enables the 
reed opening to be changed without reaching under 
the loom. This loom is equipped with the vibrating 
ground warp rail and spring control mechanism. 
Model C-4 on display was a 25-harness loom on cot- 
ton upholstery making 142 picks per minute. This 
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Looking down on the second floor of 
the main building, from the balcony 


was running a 17-inch shuttle with 
a filling of 2.50-hank roving twist- 
ed with 30s/2. The batwing pick- 
ing motion is employed on this 
loom. A convertible dobby loom, 
built in various widths, was shown. 
It may be built with undercam and 
Jacquard constructions. The box 
motion is capable of being operated 
for 4x1 or 4x4 work. This loom was 
running with 20 harness and was 
making 121 picks per minute run- 
ning cotton bedspreads. S-3 was a 6-harness loom 
making 152 picks per minute on acetate canton crepe. 
Other cam combinations are available for this loom. 

Going into exhibits of other departments of the 
plant, a new piece dyeing machine for knitted goods 
was on display, carrying parts of stainless steel. A 
new type of reel is used; it is equipped with a two- 
speed drive and is mounted on a cast iron frame. 
Another feature of the dyeing department exhibit 
was a package dyeing machine with automatic valve 
change and having a panel board with green and red 
lights which show whether the machine is running 
inside or out. The package dyeing machine has a 
yarn carrier with spindles on either side of the mani- 
fold making it capable of carrying 4 packages instead 
of 3. 

An improvement in the card room bobbin stripper 
was noted. Besides, a novel moving picture was 
shown of the bobbin lift device for bobbin stripper 
machines and for yarn conditioning machines, used 
to remove the full boxes of quills and conditioned 
yarn. A new leasing device for rayon warps, a time 
and money saver, was explained. It is used on the 
Slasher. Consisting of a split reed and multiple hook 
it will take care of 12 beams on the slasher. 


Twisting-Winding 


The high speed silk twister was emphasizing a 
spindle of specially constructed swing with excep- 
tionally rigid two-point support. It is claimed that 
perfect alignment is positively maintained at any 
speeds. The sliding motor drive has the belt ar- 
ranged so that its sides from end to end of the ma- 
chine are parallel. The machine takes the yarn from 
the delivery package over end and is equipped with 
an automatic tension device. The winder for silk has 
an interesting feed wheel with a corrugated surface 
which assures positive delivery for both right- and 
left-hand twist. Only one lap is said to be required 
and no thread separation is necessary. 

Another winder was shown which winds any type 
package and automatically ties in the bobbin to the 
package; this is the automatic head on the regular 
circulating winder. Other winders were equipped 
with the double slub catcher and guards which pre- 
vent the yarn from going to the back of the cone 
when the yarn breaks, tension slub catchers, and su- 
per-slub catchers. The No. 90 winder was running 
with an anti-kink Dis-quil tension bracket affair. 
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Of interest in the opening department of the mill, 
especially in light of the fact that discussion at the 
sectional meetings has pertained to it, was the Bale- 
Mixer, a double apron opener which receives the 
stock on the lower apron, which has a surplus of 
stock, and which transfers the stock to the upper 
apron for distribution. The cotton is turned back 
several times before it is finally conveyed to the 
cleaners. 

Barber-Colman showed their regular high speed 
spooling and warping equipment and three models of 
portable warp tying-in machines. Model LL is a 
convertible machine which will run silk, rayon, or 
cotton, and may be changed for different warps of 
these fibers in 10 minutes. The recently developed 
cloth shear with two blades cutting on top and two 
under the bottom, which was new at the last show, 
was again shown with automatic guiders and new 
style simple vibrators. A device for stopping the 
blades of the shear whenever a high spot came up 
was an improvement, thus preventing damage to eith- 
er the blades or cloth. A yard folder which stopped 
every time a seam came up was there also. 

New sewing machines were seen, one used for 
joining together with an abutted seam, individual 
pieces of cloth, cottons, silks, rayons, woolens, felts, 
etc., so as to form long or continuous runs for the 
processes of manufacture in mills, bleacheries, dye 
works, etc. This machine is regularly fitted for mak- 
ing the overedge single thread chain stitch, but it 
can be furnished to make the two-thread overedge 
chain stitch if so desired. Another machine for sew- 
ing was one for high spe2d trimming and overseam- 
ing; overedging and shell stitching also. The ma- 
chine for simultaneously trimming and joining ends 
of piece goods with a butted seam is equipped with 
cutters which may be adjusted to include more or 
less material within the stitches. 

The automatic stokers for furnaces were shown 
with pneumatic spreader-type stoker feeds employing 
air for conveying the fuel to the furnace. The air 
and fuel feeds are automatically controlled on these 
stokers. 

With social security laws now in force, interest 
was manifested in a machine especially adapted for 
this work which quickly takes care of earnings, de- 
ductions, etc., and shows the figures and totals in- 
dividually; the machine has a posting speed of 175 
lines an hour. Other office equipment was seen in a 
new adding machine for the payroll department. A 
foolproof checkwriting machine was on exhibit, the 
only machine at the show which is especially de- 
signed to spend the profits made by the other pro- 
ductive machines of the mill. 


Automatic Controls—Power Transmission 


Two filling yarn conditioners were at the show. 
The Twist-Setter was a new-comer. This is a 5'%- 
foot high machine that takes up a space of 3x9 feet. 
The walls and tank are of aluminum. The machine 
uses cold water combined with a penetrant and will 
condition 1,000 pounds per hour hand fed. A fea- 
ture in one conditioning exhibit was the package or 
cone conditioning machine for cotton, rayon, or silk. 
The machine works on the centrifugal principle and 
conditions a cone of cotton yarn in 20 seconds. Auto- 
matic controls stop the machine when the yarn is 
conditioned properly, the amount of moisture to be 
put in the yarn being determined prior to condi- 
tioning. 

Available to spectators was a can dryer with va- 
rious types of bearings and joints and stainless steel 
cylinders. The old UD type bearing with ring pack- 
ing and the Evans steam type bearing were in use— 
also the Johnson flexible joint. 

Several exhibitors were showing the usual line of 
automatic controls; one of these, a back-to-boiler re- 
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turn system, was operated by a remote control signal. 
A new type of instrument for measuring, recording, 
and controlling the percentage of regain on cotton 
slashers was shown; it operated electrically. Termed 
the Moist-O-Graph, it operates by determining the 
moisture content of the cotton yarn as it passes be- 
tween the detecting roll and the guide roll of the 
Slasher. The instrument automatically regulates the 
amount of steam on the cylinders and in no way 
changes the speed of the slasher. Other improved 
automatic regulators and controls were shown. 

As usual, the motur exhibits were on display and 
were of especial interest to master mechanics and 
power superintendents. A new feature of a motor 
was a pressure release greasing system; the motor 
is greased as it runs and it automatically retains the 
proper amount of grease. This prevents over-greas- 
ing. Most of the motors shown emphasized salient 
points. A unique exhibit was that of a splash-proof 
motor, which was running with a stream of water 
on it. 

Power transmission methods have always been a 
feature of the show. ‘This was no exception. Im- 
proved chain, gear, variable, and belt drives were 
in force. An on-the-floor drive was shown by the 
Power Transmission Council. Two looms making 
sheeting were running with the inertia flywheel. The 
first of these was making 190 picks per minute with 
a 105 pound flywheel. This was an E-Model loom, 40 
inches, and was originally running 164 picks per 
minute prior to the flywheel being used. The other 
loom, an X-Model, was running 204 picks per minute 
with a 90 pound flywheel. Both of these looms were 
belt driven from a very short center. Unit drives 
were used on some of the other loom exhibits. 

A new bi-post incandescent lamp of 1000-watt ca- 
pacity run from 110 volts was among the medium 
general service lamps; this lamp requires less space 
than the regular 1000-watt lamp and is said to be 
more rugged because it does not have the screw base. 
Another lamp for lighting enough space so that it 
may be used on a loom, one to the loom, was also of 
the incandescent type. A combination mercury va- 
por and incandescent unit was displayed. In the mer- 
cury vapor lamps a new 33-inch 285-watt lamp was 
introduced which is said to be more efficient than 
the longer type units. The housing is perforated so 
that better heat dissipation is acquired. A novelty 
also in the lighting field was a light of nickel cobalt 
by which invisible fluorescent ink, used in marking 
laundry, might be seen. 

Among the allied devices was noted a flexible pipe 
on the rotary pressure joint which is self adjusting 
according to pressure. No lubrication is needed with 
this joint as water furnishes it. A formfitting bump- 
er of the “W” type for looms which has a path for 
the quill was seen. This fits into the battery end 
of the lay. Also a blower fan for removing bad air 
and a dust remover model were running. The over- 
head cleaner for spinning and carding had added to 
it a fan which keeps the ceiling and track clean, 
a few changes in drive, and a new type of stabilizer 
to keep the cleaner steady on the curves. To prevent 
the bobbin of roving from turning too fast a com- 
pany had improved a brake on the hanging-type skew- 
er, also at the same booth was a yarn cleaner on a 
cone winder. 

To meet the demands of mills for a mechanism to 
measure and view the evenness of picker laps, there 
was a machine equipped with lights that unrolled 
exactly the required yardage of picker lap. The lap 
was measured and unrolled in front of the inspector 
and then fell onto scales. The same company had 
brought out a constant tension device for spinning 
tapes. It was so designed that the moments about 
the axis were the same regardless of the tension 
on the tape. This machine alleviates the discrepancy 
in tension, consequently the variation in spindle 
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speed due to slack and tight spindle tapes. An im- 
provement was made in the cop, butt, and bobbin 
winding machine. 

Several lift trucks of various designs were shown. 
One was a 2,500-pound straight hand lift. The ob- 
jects to be lifted were piled on a platform and the 
truck run under it and platform and objects trucked 
to their destination; another was a mechanical lift 
truck with a ratchet device, capable of handling a 
10,000-pound load. The stainless steel steaming bob- 
bin, which is nick-proof, and the positive take-up 
twister fingers were seen. On the small valves the 
handgrips were made of the sure-grip type, making 
them slip-proof. The water softener mechanism on 
display had an automatic valve for the regenera- 
tion or backwashing of the filters. The valve con- 
trolled all operations for softening; it may be set for 
any number of minutes for the rinse and the motor 
comes on by means of a single control valve. The 
new Binor tubing for thermometers allowed the read- 
ings to be taken from any angle without effort and 
it could be seen with both eyes. A Motosteel air- 
operated diaphram valve was enclosed from dust. 

The usual pick counters were shown, but of es- 
pecial interest was a magnetic counter operated by a 
photo-electric cell which counted objects as they 
passed the light beam. The buffing machine shown 
makes all of the rolls the same diameter, whether 
cork, leather, or of synthetic composition. Seen also 
was the new multiple-groove grease ring for high 
speed heavy duty twisting. The grease is held in 
grooves and is consumed as needed. The new flat 
bobbins and shuttles hold 100 per cent more yarn 
and the fiber shuttles are improved. 

One loom was running with a patented device 
to prevent the bobbin turning in the battery and 
which moved out of the way of the quill upon the 
bobbin change. This same loom was equipped with 
a harness motion pivoted in the center instead of on 
either side of the arch, a filling grate cleaner with 
brush operated from the rear, attached to the pitman 
arm, and an eccentric pin for the sword which was 
equipped with a screw which would not tighten 
enough to break the eccentric holder. Of interest to 
weavers was a replaceable piece for broken swords 
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which eliminated the practice of removing the entire 
sword. 

Synthetic cots for card room frames and spinning 
frames were both exhibited and were shown running 
on the machinery. Cork and leather cots were being 
run too. The carborundum wheel for grinding the 
cylinder evenly before re-clothing was running, also 
exhibits of card clothing being made were on hand. 

An exhibit of roller bearing spindles was de- 
scribed to many; by use of the stroboscope it was 
shown that there is little change in the spindle speed 
due to changing the weights on the tapes driving the 
spindles. This is accomplished through a self-align- 
ing spindle and a self-aligning bearing on the cylin- 
der of the spinning frame. The stroboscope showed 
that a film of oil was enveloping the ball bearings 
even at high speed. 

A time-saver in the form of an electric floor 
scrubber was an improvement over the last exhibited. 
New scales for use in the mill and for recording pur- 
poses and for office mail were in evidence. The lat- 
ter was equipped with a revolving cylinder to desig- 
nate the rates for different classes of mail. Also, 
there was a stainless steel scale for use in the dye- 
house. 

A photo-electric cell for removing the skew from 
cotton cloth was shown as was a full line of electric 
equipment for tenters. The swing mechanism on 
tenders is operated by an adjustable-speed motor. 
This company also featured a new screenless, open 
textile motor with a ventilating system scientifical- 
ly designed to permit operation in heavily lint-laden 
atmosphere for long periods of time without atten- 
tion. 

In addition to the displays, many companies serv- 
ing the industry maintained reception booths, with- 
out exhibits, where conferences mutually advantag- 
eous to the consumer and producer were held and 
where service was extended. As always, the value 
of the exhibition to the exhibitors is in the number 
of interested visitors it attracts; and its value to 
the mills is in the up-to-date machinery it provides 
for investigation. On both points, the 12th Southern 
Textile Exposition measured up to every expectation, 
and established new records of interest and value. 
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Strong but Conservative Price Structure Forecast for Rayon Yarn 


Despite the fact that the rayon in- 
dustry will continue to have difficulty 
in meeting the growing demand for 
yarn during the current year, no run- 
“uway price situation is expected, states 
the Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

“Rayon over the next year appar- 
ently will continue in a sold-up situa- 
tion,” the paper says, “featured by a 
strong yet conservative price structure, 
and with domestic demand rising well 
ahead of the ability of the domestic 
industry to supply the yarn required.” 

There are many factors which may 
influence supply, demand and prices of 
rayon yarn over the next several 
months, the paper continues. With do- 
mestic stocks exhausted the supply is 
confined to present capacity, imports, 
or new capacity. 

Regarding new capacity, the Orga- 
non states that the industry’s estimate 


of 400,000,000 pounds capacity by 
spring 1938 must be revised downward 
to 360,000,000 pounds or less. “The 
main reason is inability to obtain ma- 
chinery and skilled construction labor 
to build and equip these new plants. 
It is estimated that a full extra year, 
or until early 1939, may have to elapse 
before the 400,000,000 pounds of ¢a- 
pacity is realized.” 

Substantial rayon yarn imports are 
not expected during the current year, 
it being pointed out that “from the 
point of view of supply, foreign rayon 
yarns are felt to be of little impor- 
tance except possibly to fill in gaps in 
the domestic supply.” 

On the demand side the publication 
states there is a steady upward trend 
in rayon consumption due to style and 
price even though the demand is more 
seasonal and irregular as compared 
with the demand for cotton goods. 





This lull in demand is but a temporary 
phenomenon, as evidenced by contin- 
ued requests by all types of rayon fab- 
ricators for more and more rayon 
yarn. Also the successful use of rayon 
in entirely new fields, such as tires 
and sewing thread, eventually should 
open up substantial demand. 

These supply and demand factors, 
according to the Organon, create “a 
very strong price picture for domestic 
yarn. With the price increase of 
April first bringing 150 denier yarn to 
63 cents per pound, this figure is but 
8 cents per pound or 15 per cent above 
its all-time low of 55 cents per pound; 
yet cotton, silK and wool have ad- 
vanced over 100 per cent from their 
depression lows. It is this conservative 
type of pricing policy which has 
brought the rayon industry to its pres- 
ent eminent position in the textile is- 
dustry.” 
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The Vanishing Spindle! 


By A. W. Benoit, 


Charles T. Main, Inc., Engineers 


HIS is an interesting analysis, by an engineer, of 
major trends in the cotton-textile industry; a 
clear picture of what has been happening, and why. 
It leads to a conclusion that there is yet much 
liquidation needed to "balance" the industry, 
hence the title—''The Vanishing Spindle’ : 


on in our industrial life produce upheavals 

which, for the time being, upset industries, 
great and small, leave large numbers of people 
stranded economically, cause large financial losses, 
and relegate to the scrap pile worn-out ideas and ma- 
chinery. 

These industrial storms usually take years for the 
clouds to gather and we become so used to each 
phase that they are sometimes not recognized until 
they are about to break. 

It was such a storm that removed the spinning 
wheel from our homes, drove hand-fed looms from 
our cotton mills, banished the horse to the farm, and 
is still changing methods of transportation so fast 
that we can not keep pace with them. 

In 1925 a storm broke over the cotton-textile in- 
dustry of this country but few of us recognized it as 
such at the time. After 11 years of struggling 
against heavy odds and adverse economic conditions, 
and having suffered heavy loss, we have arrived at 
a temporary haven and can stop and appraise the 
situation. 

From 1905 to 1925 the cotton spindles in this 
country, in place, increased about 1,000,000 per year, 
so that in 1925 we had almost 38,000,000 spindles and 
were very proud of this industry which promised 
even greater dimensions. 

From 1905 to 1923 there were at all times from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 spindles idle, which would not be 
considered abnormal, but in 1923 the tide turned and 
during the next 10 years the idle spindles numbered 
from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000. 

It is of interest that for two years after the de- 
cline in activity began in 1923, spindles to a total 
of one-half million were added to the mills. 


¢ % HE ECONOMIC CHANGES which are always going 


Drop in Spindles-in-Place 


From 1925 to 1936 the number of spindles in 
place dropped from 38,000,000 to about 28,000,000, or 
1,000,000 per year average. 

The active spindles during the same time were 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 less, as I have already stated. 

At various times during this recession, predic- 


This is an abstract of a paper on this subject presented by 
Mr. Benoit at the meeting of the textile division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, at Greenville, S, C., on Wednes- 


day, April 7, 1937. 
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tions were made that based upon the data available 
at that time, stability would be reached when a cer- 
tain number of spindles had been liquidated. 

And invariably, when the spindles in place had 
reached the estimated figure the number of active 
spindles was as far below the new figure as it had 
been below the old one. 

The hours operated per spindle per month during 
this period has also had a decided downward trend 
but with fluctuations, in spite of the large decrease 
in the number of spindles, amounting to over 25 per 
cent. 

During 1936 about 2,000,000 spindles less were 
reported in place and the spindle activity rose 
slightly. 

The entire industry is watching this situation 
with considerable misgiving and concern, and while 
periods of activity, such as at present, are welcome, 
we must not lose sight of the main issue. 

For many years we have maintained records and 
graphs of basic data regarding the cotton industry 
in this country and in this way have been able to 
keep our fingers on the pulse of the patient. 

The heart action is strong in spite of last year’s 
record and the worst has either been passed or is in 
the near future. 

Many reasons have been given for this decrease 
in spindles and most of them are probably contribut- 
ing factors, but it is a complex situation and our in- 
terest in this diagnosis is confined to trying to find 
the answer of the spindle’s future. 

The more obvious things which affect this prob- 
lem are— 

1. Consumption of Cotton. 

2. Change in amount of product per spindle. 

3. Average number of yarn spun. 

4. Hours of operation of the mills. 

The United States Government reports for bales 
of cotton consumed from 1915 to 1936, inclusive, 
show an average consumption of 6,083,910 bales; say 
6,100,000. 

In 13 of the 21 years, the average was exceeded: 
the maximum was 7,189,585 in 1927 and the minimum 
4,866,016 in 1932. 

In 1936 the consumption was above the average 
but the decrease in spindles continued, and in 1927, 
with the peak production of all time, the trend was 
still downward. 


Cotton Consumption Has Held Up 


The number of bales consumed per year has some 
strange, unexplainable vagaries, but it rarely digres- 
ses far from the average, and it is evident that there 
has been no great reduction in the use of cotton as 
many people suppose. Neither the cause for the re- 
duction in spindles nor the solution of the future 
trend can be found in a study of the cotton statistics, 
and the answer must be found elsewhere. 
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A GREAT many people do not realize that the 
number of cotton spinning spindles in place in the 
U. S. has shrunk from 38,000,000 in 1925 to 28,- 
000,000 in 1936—a decrease of about 1,000,000 per 
year. This is evidence that the industry has been 
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I next considered the possible change in the 
amount of product per spindle for the purpose of de- 
termining how much that had contributed to the loss 
in spindles and what its future trend might be. 

From information obtained from various sources, 
I came to the conclusion that, on an average, this in- 
crease, for any particular count, might have amount- 
ed to 5 per cent and that there was little expectation 
that there would be any change in the near future. 

Obviously this accounts for only a small part of 
the reduction in spindles and furnishes only a slight 
indication of the future. 

And so we continue our search. 


Decreased Yarn Number” Isn't Answer 


There is a general impression that the average 
count of yarn spun has decreased, thereby increas- 
ing the average production per spindle and conse- 
quently less spindles are required. 

There is available certain data in the government 
reports from which fhe annual average count can be 
determined over a period of years. 

The average weight per bale for 11 years up to 
1935 was 506 pounds and applying this to the 1935 
cotton consumption of 5,360,867 bales, we get 2%4 
billion pounds. 

The spindle-hours run in 1935 were 72% billion, 
from which we find that the average production per 
spindle per hour was .0375 pound, corresponding to 
a count of about 22s. 

A study of the data for several years back indi- 
cated a change of less than one count. 

And so, again, one of the factors which we in- 
vestigated fails to shed any light on our problem. 

The cotton consumption per year fluctuates 10 to 
15 per cent above or below the average; the produc- 
tion per spindle increases about 5 per cent; the av- 
erage count remains about the same; and the spin- 
dles drop from 38,000,000 to 28,000,000 in 11 years. 

At last we come to hours of operation of the mills, 
and particularly the spindle-hours run. 

From 1922 to 1929 there were wide monthly fluc- 
tuations but the total yearly spindle hours was rea- 
sonably in line. From 1930 to 1936 the spindle-hours 
has been considerably less as a whole, with 1933 and 
1936 well up toward the old average. The trend of 
the hours run per spindle is on the upgrade and dur- 
ing 1936 exceeded any previous records. 

The records are not any too conclusive, but pro)h- 
ably the greatest single factor in relegating old spin- 
dles to the scrap pile has been the longer hours of 
operation of the better spindles. 


More Liquidation Seems Imminent 


We should naturally like to know how much far- 
ther this process must go before the industry is 
stabilized and we are again on an even keel. 
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“cleaning house” in liquidating excess and obso- 
lete equipment. Mr. Benoit feels that more than 
6,000,000 existing spindles must yet be scrapped, 
to attain a balance. His analysis of the picture is 
most interesting and thought-provoking. 
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I will not attempt to make any predictions, but if 
we use certain basic data which we have, we may ar- 
rive at some indications of the number of spindles 
which we can run. 


We will use the 6,100,000 bales as average con- 
sumption per year and the average count of 22s. 


The number of spindles required to convert this 
cotton into yarn will vary with the number of hours 
they are operated, and from simple computations we 
get the following table: 


40 hours of operation requires 41,000,000 sp. 
48 hours of operation requires 34,300,000 sp. 
54 hours of operation requires 30,500,000 sp. 
80 hours of operation requires 20,600,000 sp. 
110 hours of operation requires 15,000,000 sp. 


There will probably always be some inactive spin- 
dles, for one reason or another, and even in good 
times this group has numbered at least 500,000. 


This number should be added to the table above to 
arrive at a figure of spindles in place. 


It is inconceivable that the industry will in our 
time operate one 40-hour shift, and improbable that 
it will operate, as a whole, at 110 hours per week in 
multiple shifts. 

The greatest likelihood is that it will settle down 
to two 40-hour shifts, or 80 hours a week—or as an 
alternative, three 30-hour shifts or 90 hours a week. 

Under the first condition the spindles required 
eventually will be 21,000,000, and under the second, 
about 19,000,000. 

The spindles in place January 1, 1937, were about 
27,700,000 and the spindles reported as active num- 
bered about 24,000,000. 

If we accept the premises on which these figures 
are based, we come to the conclusion that some 6.,- 
700,000 spindles are still to be scrapped, of which 
about 3,700,000 are now reported as active. 

I want you to remember that I am not making a 
prophecy, that I have used certain available data 
covering a sufficient period to make it acceptable 
as an indicator, and have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions. 

The answer may not be—and probably is not— 
correct, because of the many social and economic 
features which will affect it. 

However, taking into consideration the past 11 
years’ trend and the number of spindles scrapped last 
year, the tendency to operate spindles a greater num- 
ber of hours; considering the figures given above, I 
am convinced that several million spindles are still 
to go out before the industry is stabilized. 

I do not think that we need be alarmed at this; 
it will be to some extent a continuation of the pro- 
cess started in 1925, but rather than entire plants 
being liquidated, spindles in active plants, when they 
become obsolete, will be retired and not replaced. 
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Bob West Discusses Labor Problems 


Henderson Talks on Air Conditioning 


Leaksville meeting of Southern Textile Association division hears stimulating. 


discussions on a social problem and atechnical subject . . . . . 


ern North Carolina-Virginia section of the South- 

ern Textile Association, at Leaksville, N. C., Sat- 
urday, April 24, Robert R. West, president of the Riv- 
erside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., dis- 
cussed ‘‘Trends in the Textile Business’’, laying em- 
phasis on the importance of finding a place for labor 
displaced by modern equipment, and on maintaining 
proper relationships between management and labor in 
the future. 

“TI have a profound conviction’, said Mr. West, 
“that the next few years are going to see a decided al- 
teration in textile machinery. There are evidences of 
it before us right now with which we are all familiar— 
improved drafting arrangement on roving frames and 
spinning frames, the higher speed looms, and various 
other devices that are coming on machinery. Every one 
of these improvements on machinery and every new 
machine that we get to perfect our work or to give us 
a more economical operation of our mills, is without 
exception, directed toward one thing, and that is the 
elimination of labor. I cannot recall a single develop- 
ment of machinery in the textile business that has 
proved satisfactory to the operation of mills that has 
not resulted in the displacement of labor—that is, the 
elimination of it. Whereas we might have had 10 men 
running a job, the introduction of new machinery made 
it possible to run the job with 8 men. That thing 
about new machinery being developed which is the 
common denominator, is that in the manufacture of 
our products we are going to be able to get a given 
result with a far less application of human energy. 

“T say that is one thing of which I am reasonably 
sure; I think it is bound to happen, and I believe that 
the industrial enterprise which does not avail itself of 
that opportunity to get equipment accomplishing those 
results will be in a pretty tough spot, as time goes on, 
in this industry. 

“There are, of course, people who say that the de- 
velopment of machinery to take the place of labor cre- 
ates unemployment and that it is an undesirable thing. 
We have all heard that; I have read great long articles 
by distinguished economists who press that point, that 
one of the difficulties in our economic life today is 
the fact that so much labor has been displaced by ma- 
chinery. But those of us who are managers of indus- 
trial enterprises cannot agree with that point of view. 
If there is one thing that industry has to do it is to 
keep abreast of the technological developments in in- 
dustry. If there is one thing that the consuming pub- 
lic of this country can demand of industrial manage- 
ment it is that the product be produced upon the most 
economical machinery on which it is possible to pro- 
duce it. That is the only way by which the product of 
industry can be delivered to the consumer at the low- 
est possible economical price. 

“There is a great problem brought up in this ques- 
tion of displacement of labor. It cannot be stopped; 
we do not want to stop it; it must carry on. There are, 
however, some things that I believe we can do as these 
developments occur which help a great deal from the 


Reported by John C. Fonville. 


. PEAKING before the luncheon session of the North- 





point of view of labor displacement, which personally 
I think is a responsibility of management to take care 
of. 

“In the first place, 1 think the application of this 
new equipment or these new processes or new methods 
should not be made faster than the labor involved can 
be taken care of.” 

Mr. West then went on to explain that if the in 
troduction 0. ew equipment and methods which dis- 
placed labor were made slow enough, and if the com: 
pany prepared well enough in advance, the displaced 
labor could be absorbed. However, this is the respon- 
sibility of those who manage industrial enterprises. 
Often the slow change does not show the same amount 
of saving on the operating account that would be 
shown on a hurried and rapid installation, but in the 
long run the slow method would tend to eliminate any 
displacement of labor. “After all, we are respon- 
sible for the economical operation of our machinery, 
and we are also responsible for these people that we 
have brought into our mill communities to work our 


ROBERT WEST, president of Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
who delivered a forceful talk on 
labor conditions at the Leaksville 
meeting 





machinery and we should keep them employed just as 
consistently as we possibly can.” 

At this point Mr. West quoted figures showing that 
there still remains today a tremendous field in the tex- 
tile industry for the adaptation of the best available 
equipment, and that the opportunity to take full ad- 
vantage of this available equipment will be made use 
of by the great bulk of the mills. 

“I believe that it is a matter that can be handled 
satisfactorily to both management and labor or unsat- 
isfactorily to both management and labor, depending 
upon the intelligence and judgment that management 
applies to the problem.” 

Passing on to the second thought of his talk to the 
operating executives, Mr. West said: 

“It seems to me that the problem that faces us ir 
the immediate future is going to be one of keeping our 
labor relationships on an even keel during this perioc 
when apparently great efforts are going to be made 
toward union organization. I have told my associates 
that in my opinion the main problem is not one of or 
ganization as opposed to not being organized, but the 
main problem is that during the process, whatever hap- 
pens as a result of it—which I do not know—that dur. 
ing the process, our operating organizations be main- 
tained on as even a keel and with as good morale as 
it is humanly possible to do. 
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“Of course, there are any number of positions that 
we could take. We could say we are going to do every: 
thing we can to prevent it; we could say we are going 
to do everything we can to encourage it; or we could 
say that we are just going to let the thing slide along 
and see what happens. I do not know what the answer 
is. I suspect that the proper procedure depends en- 
tirely upon the local conditions which obtain in each 
mill. But I do believe this to be universal throughout 
the industry—that we are going to be called upon, 
as this thing proceeds, to exercise all of the intelli- 
gence and all of the brains and all of the patience we 
have, so that this process that is coming about will not 
disrupt the entire industry and will not disrupt our 
own particular operating organizations. I am of the 
opinion that it can be done, that the thing can be kept 
steady if those of us who are managing these mills 
will act with intelligence and such wisdom as we have 
—and with patience. 

“There is nobody in the world that can lead our 
people as we can, if we only will; and I am begging you 
to take a position of leadership in this matter, so that 
our people will be in a frame of mind that they will 
follow our leadership rather than be driven off into 
paths where they are going to follow some other lead- 
ership.” 


Air Conditioning 


J. R. Henderson of Parks-Cramer Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., made an enlightening talk on air condi- 
tioning, an abstract of which follows: ' 

Modern methods in textile manufacture which in- 
volve rapid manipulation of the fibers call for in- 
creased strength, toughness, and pliability to prevent 
breakage of fiber and yarn. Such important consid- 
erations as rate of production, quality of the product, 


J. O. THOMAS, of Marshall Field 
& Co.'s manufacturing division, 
secretary of the Northern N. C.- 
Va. division of S. T. A. 





and economy in raw material are known to be influ- 
enced by moisture content or “regain” in the material. 
It is a well recognized fact that regain varies with the 
relative humidity (and to a slight extent with the 
temperature) of the air to which the material is ex- 
posed. Consequently control of atmospheric conditions 
has long been considered most essential to satisfactory 
and economical manufacture. When goods are bought 
and sold on the basis of weight, changes in regain re- 
sult in serious losses to buyer or seller unless regain 
is allowed for in accordance with established stand- 
ards. Atmospheric control is the approved method of 
forestalling such losses. Another purpose of air con- 
ditioning is the maintenance of improved conditions 
from the point of view of the health and comfort of 
the workers. 

A properly designed system provides for evapora- 
tive cooling sufficient to absorb all heat from machin- 
ery or other sources liberated within the rooms served. 
As a result, well-humidified spinning and twisting de- 
partments, weave rooms, etc., are now comfortable, 
both from the standpoint of dispensed heat and the 
continuous evaporation of large quantities of water. 

The requirements for atmospheric control are so 
varied that many different types of air conditioning 
equipment can be used to advantage in the textile in- 
dustry, no one type being suitable for all mills, and in 
some cases two or more types being necessary to meet 
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a mill’s requirement. In mills where yarns are spun 
from natural fibers or where woven goods are produced 
from yarns of either vegetable or animal origin, hu- 
midification is the principal requirement. A system 
of direct humidification usually is recommended. 
Close control of relative humidity is needed, but tem- 
perature may vary within limits representing the 
range of comfort. In knitting mills, both humidity and 
temperature control are desirable and the entire avoid- 
ance of free moisture in the room is a wise precaution. 
Cleansing of outdoor air before admitting it to the mill 
is also desirable. These are the features of the central 
station system. 

The manufacture of rayon and other synthetic fi- 
bers involves both temperature and humidity control at 
levels calling for cooling and de-humidification during 
most of the year. De-humidifying equipment also is 
essential in testing laboratories where both humidity 
and temperature are constantly maintained within spe- 
cified limits. 


Three Types of Regulators 


Automatic regulators for starting and stopping hu- 
midifiers, for controlling heaters, dampers, ventilating 
fans, etc., are of 3 principal types: (1) humidity regu- 
lators of the wet and dry bulb type, or psychrostats, 
(2) humidity regulators of the absorption type, or hy- 
grostats, and (3) thermostats. In special cases a 
fourth type, the wet bulb temperature regulator, is 
used. Thermostats may control heating, cooling, or 
ventilating equipment, the wet and dry bulb or psy- 
chrostat controls relative humidity regardless of tem- 
perature, the hygrostat effects the starting and stop- 
ping of humidifiers. 

Exact mathematical calculations are used where 
thermal data are known. No longer is it satisfactorv 
to install an arbitrary number of units or pounds of 
water per hour for each unit of volume in a mill. In 
establishing desirable limits of temperature, humidity, 
and air movement from the point of view of comfort 
and efficiency of the workers, research data on “ef- 
fective temperature” as published in the Transactions 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, have been used to advantage. 


Types of Air Conditioning for Textile Mills 


The principal types of air conditioning equipment 
suitable for textile mill use include locally distributed 
humidifiers of various sorts as well as central sta- 
tion systems. The essentials of a good direct humidi- 
fying system are: 

1. Adequate total evaporative capacity. 

2. Ample number of humidifying units or mois- 
ture outlets, so the conditions may be maintained with 
a close degree of uniformity when the system is op- 
erating at either light or peak load. 

8. Satisfactory performance of each unit. 

4. Dependable and accurate system of automatic 
regulation with regulators located in working area of 
the room at representative points such that conditions 
can be maintained uniformly without local variations. 

Humidifiers of the direct type include atomizers, 
centrifugals, and high duty humidifiers. Turbo ato 
mizers operate by air pressure. The jet of air induces 
a flow of water through an adjoining orifice concentric 
with the air port and induces a fine spray directly into 
the room. 

The performance of atomizers is unaffected by lint, 
dust, or other atmospheric impurities. A recent de 
velopment in humidifiers of this type consists of the 
addition of automatic self-cleaning mechanism which 
causes both air and water ports to be cleaned of dirt 
and oil deposits each time the air pressure is shut 
off by actuation of the automatic controls. Centri- 
fugal humidifiers are also locally distributed, each 
consisting of a motor-driven disk which causes water 
supplied at low pressure to be thrown against a series 
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of teeth or corrugations thereby being broken into 
spray which is discharged into the room by the aid of 
a fan. When such humidifiers are designed to deliv- 
er spray in all directions, they have evaporative ca- 
pacities two or three times as great as atomizers. High 
duty humidifiers operate by water under high pres- 
sure; they too are mounted overhead in the room to be 
humidified. Above each unit is a fan which delivers 
air partly through the spray and partly down the out- 
side of the casing. This type is particularly adapted 
to hot spinning and twisting departments where high 
evaporative cooling is essential to comfort. 

The central station air conditioning system con- 
sists of a centrally located spray chamber through 
which air from outdoors or re-circulated from the mill 
is drawn by a large pressure type fan. After being 
washed and saturated, the air with or without sub- 
sequent heating is delivered through a duct system to 
the room or rooms served. By controlling the volume 
of air, the temperature of the spray water and degree 
of heating, any desirable condition of humidity and 
temperature may be attained. This type of system is 
essential where complete control of conditions is need- 
ed. In the textile industry the central station system 
is particularly adapted to installations which involve 
close control of temperature as well as relative hu- 
midity and especially where exceptional cooling or de- 
humidification is needed, in which case refrigeration 
is a necessary adjunct. 

Small installations of the central station type are 
useful for controlling atmospheric conditions in “con- 
ditioning rooms” where textile yarns or fabric are 
treated for short or long periods. In recent years the 
use of atmospheric control equipment in textile test- 
ing laboratories has steadily increased, with resulting 
improvement in the accuracy of test data and the elim: 


Bulletin on Blowers and Compressors fibers were substantially higher than 
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ination of inconsistencies and misunderstandings. A 
system of humidifiers of the atomizer type is satisfac- 
tory for the purpose, and many well-known laborator- 
les are so equipped. Automatic regulators of the psy- 
chometric wet and dry bulb type are preferable to the 
hygroscopic on account of the unavoidable variations 
in temperature during summer weather and the need or 
careful and frequent checking and readjustment. 

At this point Mr. Henderson traced the history of 
air conditioning up to the latest development, the auto 
matic control of air change and forced distribution ot 
air through the mill interior. The novelty of this 
system lies in the combination of controlled air change 
we direct humidification under joint humidity regu- 
ation. 

After delivering the talk, Mr. Henderson answered 
a number of technical questions from the men of the 
division. 

An unusually large crowd attended the meeting, 
which was held in the schoolhouse in Leaksville. L. 
J. Rushworth, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., presided, the meeting being planned well 
in advance by the executive committee. R. H. Tuttle, 
superintendent of the Karastan Rug Mill, a division 
of Marshall Field & Company, welcomed the group. 
Tom Henderson, feature writer for “The State” maga- 
zine entertained those present with a number of anec- 
dotes. 

Edwin M. Holt, manager of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, Plant No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C., and vice- 
president of the Southern Textile Association made a 
short talk, saying in part, “Open mindedness, the will 
ingness to face a new problem and to apply new 
thoughts to it, I think, for you men, is the only way 
that it will be possible for you to maintain your high 
degree of efficiency and usefulness to your companies 
in the days that are to come.” 


Noteworthy gains in production of 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- those prevailing either last year or raw cotton in foreign countries were 


pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a during the boom year of 1929. 
The accompanying table shows the season, according to records compiled 


of dollars, of the by the Rayon Organon. 


new blower and compressor bulletin, 


No. 1910, intended to show briefly all Value, in millions 
the types made by the company. These V@rious textile fibers consumed by 


recorded during the 1936-37 growing 


World production of raw cotton for 


include centrifugal, rotary, and recipro- American mills and the percentage of the 1936-837 growing season aggregated 


‘ating units which ean be furnished the total for all fibers: 


complete with their prime movers, whe- 


29,700,000 bales, according to the pub- 
lication, of which 12,300,000 bales or 


ther electric motors, steam turbines, or 1936 1932 1929 41.4 per cent were produced in the 
steam engines, for all ordinary appli- “— ousn ai $419.6 $157.7 $653.7 Tnited States and 17,400,000 bales or 
cations involving air or gas. total .... 39.7 33.1 41.4 58.6 per cent were produced in foreign 
Weel .sccses 346.1 105.8 357.1 ' 
. Per cent of countries, 
i ee 32.7 22.2 22.6 2_2s oti sf 92 000.- 
Value of Textile Consumption in 1936 Silke so , 1019 110.6 400.8 Of the I - 33 production of 23,000, 
. o > 2 +} ~ : ( ) é aS 5 . > 
Exceeded Billion Dollars for ae » - — - 000 bales, 13,000,00K bales or as per 
First Time Since 1929 Rayon ...... 190.6 102.5 166.8 cent were produced in the United 
, Per cent of States : 0,900,000 bales or 45.6 per 
Cotton, wool, silk, and rayon con- total .... 18.0 21.5 19.6 0 tates and 10,0100, ales or 45.6 1 





sumed by American mills in 1936 was 
valued at $1,058,200,000 which was the 
largest value reported since 1929, ac- 


The value of raw 





cent were produced in foreign coun- 


Total all fibers $1,058.2 $ 476.6 $1,578.4 tries 


cotton consumed ——_@—- - 


cording to figures compiled by the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. The total 
for last year exceeded the _ billion- 
dollar mark for the first time since 
1929. 

In 1935, the value of all of the 4 
important fibers consumed aggregated 
$990,900,000, while in 1932, the low 
year of the depression, the total 
dropped to $476,600,000 from the 1929 
boom year total of $1,578,400,000. The 
peak total for all time was $2,009,700.- 
000 in 1923 when prices for all textile 


decreased from 1935 to 19386 by about 
®» per cent due to inclusion of the 
processing tax in the 1935 table. The 
value of raw wool consumed in 1936 
continued to increase from the 1934 
low point and was the largest since 
1929. The value of silk consumed 
showed little change from 1935. 

The 1936 value of rayon consumed 
was the highest total in the history of 
the industry due to greatly increased 
poundage consumption, as the average 
price received was only slightly above 
the all-time low year of 1935. 


"P & H Hoists’ 


The Harnisehfeger Corporation, 4400 
W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
issued a new bulletin entitled P € H 
Hoists which is profusely illustrated 
with applications of handling “off-the- 
floor.” It contains the treatment of 
both general and specific problems in 
the industrial handling field as well as 
many diagrams which explain simpli- 
fied construction and operation, togeth- 
er with other vital points in modern 
hoist design. 
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CurreNT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


EXTILES this spring have come into the fore- 
front of world economics in the respect that 


this far-flung industry is the subject of a con- 
ference aiming toward international control. To a 
tremendous extent the Washington conference deals 
with cotton, because that fiber is such a vast propor- 
tion of all textiles 

Cotton holds pre-eminent and has spread over 


in the world of textiles | the world like no oth- 
er industry. And, by 


coincidence, the conference for international regula- 
tion comes in a period of record consumption of cot- 
ton. 

Hardly more than a generation ago, Great Britain 
was the big exporter of cotton manufactures and the 
industry was largely a matter of England, Europe 
and New England. Today the South dominates the 
industry in the United States, while the Far East 
practically equals this country in spindleage and has 
upset the balance of world trade with its exports. 
And we read of Japanese getting into the field of 
textile machinery, with shipments to South America. 
So goes the merry round of textile expansion. 

This progression has brought us to the point 
where international considerations have superseded 
national problems in industry, hence the Washington 
conference. Industry, with textile manufacture once 
more the pioneer, now faces the problems that have 
promoted international action in many commodities. 
At this writing it appears that the Washington con- 
ference is hardly more than a preliminary step and 
it could not well be otherwise. But it demonstrates 
the theory that the world is growing smaller, with 
economic unity growing larger. 

This country, in participating with other nations 
toward a solution of common problems of textile 
trade, has an accentuated difficulty because of cur- 
rent national adjustments. The difference in stand- 
ards over the world has been markedly in our favor 
through the past. It is more so than ever because 
the NRA—suggested as a basis for world operation 
of the textile industry—has been followed by the 
highest social standards that ever were known for 
mill operatives in this country. 

Secretary Frances Perkins, with statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, testified recent- 
ly to the fact that cotton mill workers are in the best 
position for many years. With record daily average 
cotton consumption in February, 437,000 workers 
were employed, against a monthly average in 1929 
of 425,000. The hours averaged 38.9 a week in Feb- 
ruary, versus 49 in the summer of 1933, while the 
hourly wages were 39 cents against 2114 in the 
spring of 1933, according to the government figures. 

This is not the whole story of improvement, since 
a wage increase has been granted during the period 





subsequent to February. Cotton manufacturers have 
adopted a new program in the current recovery, as 
exemplified last November and in March of this year. 
The fall brought the first encouraging results for 
many years and management immediately began to 
pass on the benefits of profitable operation to work- 
ers. The further improvement of manufacturing con- 
ditions in the early part of the year led to new wage 
increases effective the last of March. 

In the experience of recent years, notably 1934, 
the efforts of union agitators have contributed noth- 
ing to the well being of mill workers. A program 
of improved wages, shorter working hours, elimina- 
tion of child labor, a code of fair trade practices ap- 
parently is the challenge that the cotton industry, 
under leadership of Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, an 
economist of wide fame, throws down to the agita- 
tors. There is no objection to relations with reput- 
able, responsible union organizations, but what the 
new group of agitators can offer the mill workers in 
the way of benefits is hard to see. 

Not only have the cotton mills set a precedent in 
their attitude toward workers, but they have made 
another unparalleled move which augurs for perman- 
ency of improvement, at least so far as general econom- 
ic conditions hold favorable. This is the spring move for 
re-adjustment of printcloth mill schedules, when the 
backlog of unfilled orders was still extremely high. 
Curtailment in the midst of plentiful orders ahead, 
at profitable prices! Almost unthinkable. 

Yet it was within a very few weeks that the wis- 
dom of such a course became evident. April brought 
in a period of slack demand, when orders ran to a 
negligible proportion of the rate of production in 
coarse gray goods. Even with backlogs assuring ac- 
tive production for several months, there was some 
slight easing of values through the quiet period. But 
buyers had warning that mill production would be 
spread out more evenly under the adjusted schedules 
so they lacked the usual incentive to wait and try to 
hear the market. 

Some uncertainty crept into the economic picture 
as a whole as the second quarter got under way. Un- 
doubtedly the rise of certain commodities had been 
overdone, although political fears of a boom and col- 
lapse would seem rather anticipatory. Natural forces 
were showing their corrective influences upon over- 
reaching of prices for such products as rubber and 
copper by March. Preparations for fall by makers of 
finished goods have taken into consideration the pos- 
sibilities of consumer resistance to higher prices, 
but on the whole the outlook for continued recovery 
is good. 


Gipaase MILLS in this district entered the second 
quarter of 1937 in a quiet trading position, but 
with a firm attitude toward the outlook, backed up 
by unfilled orders assuring activity for many weeks, 
sometimes even through the summer. Fine goods 
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were in moderate call. Sateens and twills were 
found particularly in a strong situation. Curtain 
goods and cheese cloths were other lines well placed 
through the period of lull. 


One of the factors contributing to the improve- 
ment in cotton textiles was the generally favorable 
economic position of New England as well as other 

concentrated markets which are 

New England served by the mills of the dis- 

Mill Situation trict. According to the New 

England Council index the busi- 

ness of the northeastern section had by February 
reached the best level since November of 1929. 

Conversely, the cotton textile industry was con- 
tributing to the welfare of the district by its unusual 
activity by modern standards and its adjustment to 
new social conditions for workers. Despite the short- 
ening of the work week from approximately 55 hours 
in 1933 to 40 in 1936, notes Russell T. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, the index number of weekly wages is 191.5 
(basis 100 for 1913). 


“What this increase means in real wages,” he add- 
ed, “can be pictured by a comparison with the cost of 
living index number of 143.6. Real wages increased 
on an hourly basis 87.9 per cent, or on a weekly basis 
36.3 per cent.” This was through an actual increase 
from approximately 15 cents an hour in 1913 to 39% 
cents the latter part of 1936, for the industry as a 
whole. 


“Turning to Massachusetts,” he states, “the pic- 
ture is slightly different, due to the higher wages in 
the North. Here the hourly rate increased to 45.5 
cents per hour, as an average, for the latter part of 
1936, as against an average of 39.6 cents for the in- 
dustry. There is another wage increase going into 
effect at the present time, which will lift the Massa- 
chusetts figure to about 50 cents an hour.” 


Current hours and wage rates have put cotton 
mill workers on a new plane of living. Superficially 
the treatment that management has accorded the 
employees would appear to give the mills a favored 
position with the workers, as against such an organ- 
ization as the CIO. But at least some reason for doubt 
that the industry could steer clear of control by the 
Lewis element was manifest during the past month. 
This was augmented by the Wagner decision. 


During March the CIO was given a setback in the 
big Fall River section of cotton manufacture when 
leaders of the American Federation of Textile Opera- 
tives, estranged from the A. F. of L. for 20 years, 
said that new affiliation with the Green organiza- 
tion would be sought. At least one important plant 
elsewhere, however, has since had a strike and on 
April 12 it was reported that the J. & P. Coats Com- 
pany, with Rhode Island’s largest textile plant, was 
to recognize the Lewis group. 

The sudden death of William M. Butler the last 
of March removed from the cotton industry of New 
England a prominent figure of many years in its 
progress and also a man who, with a co-trustee for 
the Hoosac Mills Corporation, was responsible for 
the invalidation of the AAA. He was interested in 
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the Butler Mills, the Quissett Mills, the Hoosac Mills 
and the New Bedford Cotton in his long manufactur- 
ing career. He had many other industrial interests 
and was nationally known through his service as a 
United States Senator and as Republican national 
chairman in the Coolidge campaign of 1924. 


a 


World Textile Conference" 
ls Held in Washington 


| 8 ree the first two weeks in April, a “World Tex- 
tile Conference” was held in Washington, D. C.., 
with the major objective being “to lay the foundations 
for a broad social policy in a great world industry 
[textiles] by assembling as complete a picture as pos- 
sible of all the technical, economic and social condi- 
tions that bear on labor conditions in the industry.” 
The conference, called by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, with headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, 
was designated as the Tripartite Technical Textile 
Conference; tripartite in that it was composed of dele- 
gates from three groups—employers, workers, and 
governments. The meeting was held in Washington at 
the recommendation of the president of the United 
States. 

Representatives of employers, labor and govern- 
ment from 24 countries all over the world, with a spe- 
cial interest in the world aspects of the textile indus- 
try, attended. No organizations in the American tex- 
tile industry were officially represented, but O. Max 
Gardner, counsel! for the Cotton-Textile Institute; Rob- 
ert West, of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills; Hv- 
man L. Battle, of Rocky Mount Mills; and R. D. Hall, 
Stowe Tread Mills, attended variously as attendants 
designated by Secretary of Labor Perkins and as ob- 
servers. Governor Gardner and Mr. West were among 
the speakers at two of the sessions. 


Reports of economic and social conditions in the 
textile industry throughout the world were made by 
representatives of the different countries. Action was 
sought throughout the conference for an endorsement 
of a world program involving a 40-hour work week, 
but resistance to such an endorsement, coming mainly 
from the Japanese and English employers’ delegates, 
resulted in a compromise report which stated that the 
practicability and necessity for a reduction in working 
hours had been urged by all the workers’ representa- 
tives and certain of the government and employers’ 
representatives, but that on the other hand, other em- 
ployers’ and government representatives urged that the 
reduction of hours was impracticable. Along with this 
statement, the conference’s report on social aspects of 
the industry left action as to a final decision up to the 
convention of the International Labor Conference, in 
Geneva, in June, which many of the Washington par- 
ticipants will also attend. 

John G. Winant, former chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, presided at the sessions of the confer- 
ence. It is felt by some observers that while no def- 
inite or authoritative action resulted, that the reports 
presented by the various delegates will constitute a 
goldmine of information as to conditions in the in- 
dustry throughout the world. 
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“THE SITUATION’ —as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 








April 15, 1937 

( N ITTING on the sidelines this past month listening 

S to the ebb and flow of the conversation, it sound- 

ed like a meeting of the Ladies Aid Society. 

Everyone was clattering all at once and all about the 
same subject: CIO in textiles. 

Granting that CIO is our Number One problem 
right now, let us try to analyze it dispassionately, in 
the light of surrounding events. Our thinking will be 
cluttered up, and our perspective distorted, if we 
cling arbitrarily to the wish that they would let us 
alone, if, in all conscience and earnestness, we dog- 
matically ignore what is going on around us. We 
cannot profitably think mainly about what we might 
wish were the case; we must, as a famous jurist once 
remarked, realize that “we face a condition, not a 
theory.” We have a perfect right to believe the Su- 
preme Court should not have validated the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act the other day, if we want to; 
but its bitterest opponent must recognize what a tre- 
mendous impetus its validation has given to the cause 
of organization. 

So, let’s take stock, to see “where we are at”. The 
United Textile Workers have turned their funds and 
forces over to John L. Lewis’ CIO and its subsidiary, 
the Textile Workers Organization Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sidney Hillman. This action 
seems to have put aside the belligerent leader of UTW 
in the strike of 1934, Francis J. Gorman—but that’s 
another story. 


CIO, TWOC, JLL, and SH 


It is simple enough to understand why the TWOC 
wants the textile industry organized: more jobs for 
more organizers, more pay for those who sell organ- 
ization to the mill workers. An organizer is just ex- 
actly like any other man, he wants to succeed in his 
job, and success is generally thought of in terms of 
finance. A man is paid in direct ratio to the way he 
produces; therefore a textile union organizer, to be 
successful, must produce members for his union. Per- 
haps the unions offer bonuses, and a free trip some- 
where, to the man doing the biggest business over a 
set period of time. On the other hand, perhaps an 
organizer is like a coroner and is paid by the week, 
not by the head. Not being an organizer, I wouldn’t 
know all these fine points. 

Real success is the direct result of ambition, and 
the most ambitious man in America today is John L. 
Lewis. It is not unfair to say that a great deal of his 
current success is lodged in grossly exaggerated pub- 
licity—the newspapers seem to dote on emphasizing 
the spectacular, and personalizing their news and 
their headlines, and in this instance, the spotlight has 
been centered on Mr. Lewis, who offers a dramatic 
and spectacular subject for the photographer and the 
headline writer. There has resulted, psychologically, 
a figure that can readily frighten the hysterical and 
the timid. 

Mr. Lewis is smart, we admit, but he is not 
super-smart. He is ambitious and he timed his am- 














bitions rightly for their best fulfillment. After all, 
labor organization is his job. He probably wants to 
be the best in the world, just as I secretly long to 
be rated as the best textile manufacturer. I would 
say that instead of being super-smart he is just super- 
ambitious. As far as textiles are concerned, his only 
smart move to date is putting Sidney Hillman in 
charge of the CIO activities for our industry. 

Mr. Hillman rose to early recognition with the 
clothing firm of Hart-Schaffner & Marx; his Amal- 
gamated Clothing Union is perhaps the most cohesive 
and best run of all the unions; he has no bad marks 
on his report card. He is not a bogey man; he is a 
capable general and a splendid psychologist. 

Mr. Hillman’s stated purpose is organization and 
not strike. In this big, widely scattered, diffused and 
highly competitive textile industry, will he be able to 
keep union work in hand, or, in an attempt to cover 
the sprawling whole, will his personality and leader- 
ship be spread too thin? If that happens, we won’t 
have much fun; in fact, there will be hell to pay. 

Union organization is the most fertile field for 
job seekers in industrial life today. Unionization has 
become so definitely a part of American life that it 
sometimes seems strange that the textile industry has 
not been completely organized long before this. The 
real answer is of course not a condemnation of the 
high principle of collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees, but the fact that union leader- 
ship almost invariably falls into the wrong hands who 
have used the wrong methods or organization; union- 
ization has seemed synonymous with strike, and vice 
versa. 

I suppose almost everyone will readily endorse the 
fine, high principles of collective bargaining between 
employer and employee; just like almost everybody, 
except the Devil, is against Sin as such. What most 
people consider loosely as Sin isn’t really that at all, 
but is rather a matter of intemperance or excess or 
selfishness, involving elements which properly utilized, 
may become forces for good. Isn’t it after all, then, 
that poorly directed administration of unionism under 
incapable and unreliable leaders, rather than the the- 
ory of collective bargaining, has brought unionism 
into disrepute in the textile industry, among manage- 
ment and employees? In all candor, is a little skep- 
ticism under the present situation unfair? Experi- 
ence is a forceful teacher. 

The 1934 strike in cotton-textiles was unreason- 
able and inexcusable, and delayed the progress of col- 
lective bargaining in this industry for possibly a dec- 
ade. No one wants a strike—the mill workers least 
of all. It stagnates income, creates bad feeling and 
distrust on the part of both employee and employer, 
and nobody ever wins one of the things. I have talked 
to a great many mill workers, and the bitter, futile 
days of ’34 are yet too strong in their memories to 
tolerate unionism; for to them union means strike 
and nothing else. 

Of course, the answer from TWOC is found in 
their expressed purpose of organization by peaceful 
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F you want even speed, even tension, even wear 
on your high-speed multiple V driven textile 
machines, you want Goodyear Emerald Cord 
V Belts. These mill-proved belts pull together— 
every one carries its full share of the load—because 
they are uniform in length and elasticity. 








The Goodyear originated high-tensile, low-stretch 
ENDLESS CORD construction is unsurpassed in flex 
life and fatigue resistance. The absolutely accurate 
cross section insures a firm-seated grip in the 





sheaves. That is why Goodyear Emerald Cord V 
Belts hold the speed, reduce breakage troubles, last 
longer and cut operating costs. 


The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—will be 


glad to demonstrate this superior V belt that is made 





in five standard cross sections and in a complete 
range of standard lengths. To bring him to your 
mill, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 





4 BELTS 
» MOLDED GOODS 


| a HOSE 
7, PACKING 


Made by the makers of 
Goodyear Tires 
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means, their horror—which we share—at the very 
thought of strikes and other violence. That also has 
a familiar ring to my ears. I may—possibly before 
this appears in print—be in the position of talking 
over my situation with TWOC, and I am wondering 
if they can guarantee me any responsibility, any le- 
gal and fiscal responsibility, to support their prom- 
ises. Can they demonstrate to me that they are sub- 
iect to proper treatment for wrong-doing, before a 
court of the land or an administrative board? If so, 
then it will put unionism in an entirely different light 
in my eyes and will be contrary to the experience of 
all of us with it. If not, then isn’t the only recourse 
for. thém the threat and the actual calling of a strike, 
and if that is true, aren’t we then thrown back into 
the same ugly situation we had to endure in 1934? 
But, those considerations aside, and again facing 
the situation as it is, though the TWOC is out to 
unionize the textile industry for their own reasons, I 
still see no reason for textile workers to join up. 
Throughout the industry, since the collapse of NRA, 
the majority of the mills have adhered to the 40-hour 
week, and the minimum wage, and, topping that, dur- 
ing the past six months wage increases from 10 to 20 
per cent have been voluntarily put into effect. In 
cotton-textile plants we have had no child labor for 
many years, and now the validation of the Wagner 
Bill by the Supreme Court gives the workers the right 
to collective bargaining. Looking these points over, 
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I see no reason for paying perfectly good money out 
for a union card when the industry already boasts of 
the very things for which the union will insist. How- 
ever, every man should spend his own money as he 
pleases, I suppose. 

Of course, there are in our industry some chisel- 
ers; I know some of them by their first names, though 
I do not always use their first names myself in re- 
ferring to them. But is their salvation worth the 
price? Even if complete unionization of the indus- 
try would achieve it, which I doubt? 

But, as I have said, we are faced with a situation. 
It will be an interesting and educational experience. 
I am ready to approach it with an open mind, but I 
still have my principles and my memory. The cir- 
cumstances—the momentum of apparent success in 
other fields, the support of the Wagner Bill valida- 
tion, the admittedly “top brains” of the labor move- 
ment concentrated on textiles, many mills sold ahead 
and fretting even now about deliveries, jittery at the 
thought of shut-downs due to strikes; these and other 
factors seem to provide for. TWOC an ideal situation 
for their efforts. The same clarity of thought, and 
fairness, which should prevail in considering any new 
proposition, must at the same time prevent our being 
blinded to what has happened in the past. We must 
not be moss-backs in any sense of the word, but we 
must not be frightened or hypnotized by the dramatics 
of the circumstances, or the hysteria of the times. 
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Farber, President of 


Knitted Outerwear Association 
Adolph J. Farber, president of Fried- 


man-Blau-Farber Company, Cleveland, 
O., was elected president of the Nation- 
al Knitted Outerwear Association at 
the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors early in March. The new pres- 
ident succeeded Ingram Bergman, pres- 
ident of the Bergman Knitting Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sa aa 
February Rayon Shipments 

Again Equal Production 


American rayon mills continued to 
operate at capacity during February 
and shipments again equalled output 
with the result that surplus stocks 
showed no change at the end of the 
month, according to the Rayon Ofrga- 
non, published by the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc. 

Surplus stocks of rayon yarn held 
by producers at the close of February 
were equal to 0.1 month’s supply, 
states the Organon. This February in- 
dex shows no change from the Janu- 
ary level. 

“It is expected,” the paper states, 
“that this stock index will rise grad- 
ually over the next few months, which 
represents the interim between the end 
of the spring season and the begin- 
ning of the fall season. These stocks 
could rise to a 1.0 month’s supply and 
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still represent a relatively tight yarn 
situation. These remarks do not indi- 
cate any change, however, in our pre- 
viously expressed conclusions that the 
rayon yarn supply for the balance of 
1937 will be substantially below re- 
quirements.” 
a os 

Several Booklets by Brown 

The Brown Instrument Company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
placed at the disposal of the trade sev- 
eral booklets and catalogs descriptive 
of and illustrating its products. The 
first of these is a 56-page catalog, No. 
2004, which shows the applications of 
the company’s flow meters of the in- 
dicating, recording, and _ integrating 
type, both electrical and mechanical. 
Flow meters operate upon the prin- 
ciple that if steam or water, air, gas, 
oil, or any fluid, is made to flow 
through a constriction in a pipe, the 
pressure in the line will be lower on 
the downstream side of the constriction 
than on the upstream side. Changes 
in the velocity of the fluid through the 
orifice will always produce related and 
definitely known changes in this pres- 
sure difference. Therefore, the area 
of the orifice being known, the rate of 
flow at any moment can be calculated 
readily if the difference in pressure 
across the orifice is known. Other lit- 


erature describes the Brown resistance 
thermometers, in catalog No. 9002, and 
the air operated controllers in catalog 
No. 8901. 
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Chattanooga Textile Group 
Sets May 20 and 21 for I2th 


Annual Golf Tournament 
The Chattanooga Textile Group will 


hold its twelfth annual golf tourna- 
ment and outing at the Chattanooga 
Golf and Country Club, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, on Thursday and Friday, 
May 21 and 22. Besides golf, prizes 
will be given for skeet shooting, and 
baseball. 

Wilbur S. Lawson of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company is chairman 
of the committee making plans for the 
outing. He is assisted by W. L. Jack- 
son. H. A. Rodgers, F. N. Belk, and 
R. H. Griffith head the invitation 
committee, while Walter Forbes and 
Henry Crumbliss are in charge of 
prizes to be awarded. Bud Johnston 
and Dudley Bryan will receive the 
golf handicaps from the members and 
guests. H. O. Shuptrine will entertain 
those members not participating in 
golf by conducting a skeet shoot. Tom 
Moore and Claude Gott promise fur- 
ther fun by getting up a sandlot base- 
ball game, which, by the way, will also 
be on the prize getting end for the 
victors. 
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000 ACTIVE SPINDLES 


IN MILLS OPERATING ON CURTAIN, BUNTING, 
AND SATEEN GOODS. ..ARE NOW RUNNING ON 





































Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


RMSTRONG’S Seamless Cork Cots offer 

important advantages in spinning any type 
of yarn. Today more than 25% of the active 
spindles in all classifications of the industry are 
equipped with these cots. For example, in mills 
spinning yarn for curtain, bunting, and sateen 
goods alone, well over three hundred thousand 
active spindles are running on Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots. 


These cots are not expensive. They actually 
cost no more than other types of roll covering. 
Yet they offer far greater advantages—in low 
cost assembling without waste, in longer life, 
fewer roll changes, stronger, more uniform yarn. 
Mills report that in many instances, Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots have cut roll covering costs 
as much as 50%! 

Any Armstrong representative will gladly 
show you detailed figures on the “in service’’ 
performance of cork in mills spinning your type 
of yarn. Get these facts today. Learn how you can 
save with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. For 
immediate attention ask your nearest Armstrong 
representative or write to Armstrong Cork (A) 
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Products Company, Textile Division, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


F OR SPINNING CARODODROOM R OLtL S 


ARMSTRONG’S EXTRA | 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SI*NCE 186 0 
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ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


The Multiple-Draft One Process Roving frame 
recently announced by this company will pro- 
duce roving as fine as 14 hank. In many card 
rooms the drafting requirements are so limited 
that a machine with such a wide range of draft 


is unnecessary. 


To meet such situations we are pleased to an- 
nounce our Super-Draft Speeder with Scroll 
Condenser which will take a 60 grain sliver 


from the drawing frame and 


drafting requirements, the five roller system 


being illustrated herewith. 


The most characteristic feature of this new 
long draft roving system is our PATENTED 
Scroll Condetiser,—a very simple, but unique 
and extremely effective device. As the 
drafted cotton leaves the third roller in a thin 
web the Scroll Condenser folds the thinner 
edges over toward the thicker center which 


results in an even strand, but 


draft up to 25 or produce RANGE OF DRAFTS | does not crowd the fibres. 


roving up to 3.50 hank in one 
operation. This roving may 
then be spun on regular 
draft frames or long draft 
frames, depending upon the 


count of yarn required. 


Used in conjunction with a 
_slubber to meet an occa- 
sional demand for greater 
reductions than can be ob- 
tained in one operation, two 
operations can be employed 
for producing 7.00 hank and 


finer roving. 


The number of rollers (4 or 
5) is determined by the 


At the same time a half turn 
of false twist lays all the 
loose fibres together and 
gives the sliver strength and 
body for the next drafting 


operation. 


The Scroll Condenser is 
made of Bakelite which 


ONE OF OUR SUCCESSFUL nem mer ais arenne eliminates all static elec- 


S— tricity. 
The H & B Super-Draft 
Speeder is the result of sev- 
eral years of study in our 
experimental department. 
Further information on re- 


quest. 
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IVERSIDE and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
R have awarded two contracts to C. L. Lewis Company, 
Lynchburg, Va., which call for the construction of a kier 
room and an enlargement of the warehouse at Schoolfield, 
Va. Expenditures are expected to be about $100,000. 


A charter has been granted Gray, Gore and Daniels, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., to manufacture yarns, silk, rayon and other 
fibrous materials. Authorized capital is $100,000. 


The Pine State Knitwear Company, Mt. Airy, N. C., has 
purchased the building formerly occupied by the Duke 
Knitting Company and will open a new plant. This will be 
Plant No. 2. This mill will specialize in the production 
of sweaters, bathing suits and other sports wear. 


Armco Finishing Company, Burlington, N. C., has award- 
ed a general contract to Charles W. Angel, Inc., for the 
construction of a one-story mill build- 
ing, costing $100,000 and to be located 
near the Greensboro, N. C., city limits. 


Henry J. Tully and Company, Inc., 
New York, have purchased the lease, 
machinery, and contracts of the Mar- 
shall Field & Company Athena Knit- 
ting Mill, Roanoke, Va., and have taken over operations of 
the plant. 


Harriman (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills are installing a num- 
ber of new seaming machines. 


The Broadalbin Knitting Company, Ltd., New York, has 
acquired the properties of the Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mill. 
A branch plant of the New York concern will be established 
and operations begun shortly. 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, Elkin, N. C., has 
awarded Frank L. Blum & Company a contract to construct 
a wool storage warehouse and dyehouse, costing approxi- 
mately $29,000. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., L. 
Banks Holt Manufacturing Company, Graham, N. C., Min- 
neola Manufacturing Company, Gibsonville, N. C., and the 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
have all installed two or more of the Morton Machine 
Works, Columbus, Ga., improved double circulating raw 
stock dyeing machines. 


Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., have awarded a contract 
to Potter and Shackleford, Greenville, S. C., for the con- 
struction of a $30,000 one-story addition. 


Western Shade Cloth Mills, Goldville, S. C., will erect 
a two-story addition to house the picker room and other 
operations. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Company, Charlotte, N. C., plans 
to spend $25,000 in building an addition to the dyehouse 
and in doubling boiler capacity. 


Pacolet (S. C.) Manufacturing Company is undergoing an 
extensive program of modernization. Large machinery re- 
placements are being made and more are contemplated as a 
part of the plan te make the mill modern throughout. 


Virginia Rayon Mills, Orange, Va., will add a two-story 
brick structure, 70x120 feet, to its present plant. 


Springs Cotton Mills will undergo an expansion program 
at its Gayle Plant, Chester, S. C., and at its Kershaw, S. 
C.) plant, where an addition of 50x50 feet already has been 
started to the weaving department. 
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Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, S. C., have been purchased 
by George H. Anderson and associates, and operations will 
be resumed shortly. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Gadsden, Ala., is 
erecting a two-story addition to its No. 3 warehouse. 


The Atlas Silk Mill, Martinsville, Va., has resumed op- 
erations after having been closed since June 1936. It is 
understood that the company’s unit at Stuart, Va., will be 
opened also in the near future. 


Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Company will erect an 
addition to the present plant costing approximately $15,000 
which will house much new equipment. 


Plans have been completed for the erection of a new 
rayon weaving mill at Bristol, Va., Tenn., the first unit of 
which will employ about 300 people. Plans provide for the 
erection of a brick and steel building. 
It will be constructed so that additions 
can be made later. 


Walker County Hosiery Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ga., is erecting a new plant 
which will be used for a _ bedspread 
factory. Work is well under way. 


Southern Dyestuffs Corporation, Charlotte, N. C., which 
began operations about a year ago, has announced plans for 
building an addition to the plant which will increase pro- 
duction approximately one-third. 


Shugart Hosiery Mills, Inc., have been formed at Fort 
Payne, Ala. Shipment of machinery has already begun. The 
plant is expected to manufacture 5,000 dozen pairs of hose 
per month. 


Imperial Hosiery Mill, Mocksville, N. C., has begun op- 
erations. 


Southern Mercerizing Company, Tryon, N. C., has pur- 
chased 5 additional Whitin quillers. and a number of 102 
Model winders. This machinery will be installed upon com- 
pletion of a 100x100-foot addition. 


Corinth (Miss.) Hosiery Mills has installed 20 new ma- 
chines which brings the total number of machines up to 43. 


Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., is overhauling all of 
its machinery. 


Cannon Mills Company, Plant No. 6, is building an ad- 
dition. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills is planning to renovate 
all houses in the village at a cost of about $40,000. C. M. 
Guest and Sons, Anderson, S. C., have been awarded the 
contract. 


Juvenile Hosiery Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., has built 
a 65x100-foot addition to its plant and is now installing the 
equipment. 


Scott Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C., has installed a No. 
9,000 machine manufactured by Robert Reiner, Inc. 


Hillside Plant, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is con- 
structing a building 75x132 feet, costing $75,000, which will 
be used for expansion of the slasher division. 


Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., has installed a new 
Lane conditioning machine. 
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COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, April 14th, 1937 _ 
Toe UPWARD trend of the cotton market continued until 





near the close of March when values reached the high- 

est price levels witnessed since June, 1930, Middling in 
New Orleans having touched 15 cents per popnd. Bullish 
influences were the tightness of spots, larger than expected 
sales of loan cotton, an active and strong goods market, ex- 
tensive foreign buying and unfavorable weather in much of 
the cotton region, considerable rain in the central and 
eastern belts, and low temperatures throughout the cotton 
zone, necessitating much replanting in the early producing 
districts of south Texas. 


Market Becomes Reactionary 


It was when the market was at about its recent peak 
that the announcement was made that approximately 
1,150,000 bales of loan cotton had ‘been sold since February 
1st, and that sales would continue through April. The 
large sales of loan cotton were encouraging, but the state- 
ment that sales would continue through April served to in- 
duce liquidation, which put the market in a reactionary 
mood causing values to react sharply, as did the rumors 
concerning gold. The gold rumors were denied. Never- 
theless the market apparently needed a better stimulant 
since it has continued to rule rather irregular of late. The 
CCC announced that the remaining supplies of loan cotton 
at the end of March totaled about 1,850,000 bales. The 
only change in the sales plan, as reported, is that it may 
be suspended with 5 days’ notice instead of 10. 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR MARCH 
37 1936 


Year— 19 1935 
Kxports of yarn, pounds ..... 15,000,000 13,000,000 12,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ..... 179,000,000 173,000,000 183,000,000 


CENSUS REPORT 
United States— Bales— Thisseason Last season 











Consumption of lint, March ............. 779,000 551,000 
Consumption of lint, 8 months ........... 5,292,000 4,081,000 
OE Ee 2,080,000 1,337,000 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

BR Pere eee er eee 5,037,000 6,570,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

i, ee Me i. see eeieede seus oa 7,117,000 7,907,000 
Active spindles during March ........... 24,639,000 23.182,000 
Active spindles during February .......... 24,536,000 23,348,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States 

CL ee ee ee ere 642,000 467,000 
In New England States ............. 2200. 111,000 68,000 
a ee On 6 csc ce ese eseesaeenn 26.000 16,000 
oe eee ee ob eee becededébesses 779,000 551,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States 

CE ein oe 8 6b Ce kh 6 aes eee 4,415,000 3,426.000 
In New England States .............cec0. 708,000 538,000 
ff ££ £ “eer ere 169,000 117,000 
Be We I OD 5 née cd csc 6eddeesseaus 5,292,000 4,081,000 


Although domestic consumption of raw cotton continues 
at a very high rate, March having exceeded previous rec- 
ords for any month, private estimates of probable world 
consumption of American this season are somewhat dis- 
appointing. Nevertheless, it is now believed in some quar- 
ters that the world’s consumption of al] kinds this season 
will likely approximate this season’s world’s production, 
due to the large increase in world consumption of foreign 
growths and the heavy consumption of American in the 
United States, which would make it possible for the world’s 
carry-over of American to be reduced to less than it was 
last year, and for the world’s carry-over of all kinds at 
the close of next July probably to show not much change 
compared with the carry-over of last year. This, if real- 
ized, would make for a healthy statistical position, and as 
trade advices at home and abroad continue favorable as to 
the future, there may be the need of larger American and 
foreign cotton crops for next season’s requirements. 


AMERICAN COTTON 
August ist to April 9th— Bales— This season Last season 





Brought into sight (marketed) .......... 12,792,000 11,920000 
Exports from the U. S., incl. Canada ...... 4,779,000 5,131,000 
Spinners takings, world ................ 11,127,000 9,863,000 
Stock at all U. S. ports, April 9th ....... 1,735,000 1.985.000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

; April 9th— This year Last year 
I i OB a ae ee i aie lee ae 5,081,000 5,561,000 
SY oe ig oa dt ha oe wae aie eee 2,424,000 1,913,000 
I li a a al a 7,505,000 7,474,000 
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Preparations for the New American Crop 


Private advices are to effect that field work is some- 
what backward in the Mississippi Valley States. In the 
eastern belt, while planting is reported as normal in some 
south portions and in east South Carolina and Florida, 
germination is slow because of cool and unseasonable 
weather. In the central and northern portions of the At- 
lantics, preparations for planting are reported well ahead 
of last year. The main complaint is low temperatures, and 
in some sections rain. In Texas and Oklahoma prepara- 
tions are reported as about two weeks earlier than last 
year. Dry warm weather is apparently needed in the cen- 
tral and eastern belts, while more rain would likely be 
beneficial in the western belt. 


STATEMENT OF FERTILIZER TAGS SOLD IN NINE COTTON 
STATES, AS PER RETURNS TO THE NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON EXCHANGE 


Year— 1937 1936 
ees Ge ee, OOD gc ccciccccceccecese 1,574,885 1,228,649 
For 8 months, ending March 3lst ........ 2,749,723 2,120,994 


NOTE—Sales of tags, as above stated, are for all crops and not 
exclusively for cotton. 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 


Year— 1937 1936 1935 Normal 

November 1 to March 31 ............ 8.89 7.55 11.33 9.96 

Ee ae a 2.83 1.04 1.82 2.03 
—_——§~o——— 


"Ten Years of Cotton Textiles’ 


(Continued from page 71.) 

tently. These represent marginal units which op- 
erate only under propitious conditions. That prac- 
tically all of them have now come back into opera- 
tion is indicated by the current report of 24,536,254 
active spindles for February, 1937. This figure al- 
most coincides with the total number active at any 
time during the year ended July 31, 1936. 

90 Per Cent Working Now—lIdle spindleage 
which was over 4% million in 1936 has thus been 
reduced to about 2% million or 10% per cent of the 
total in place, at the present time. Last year there 
was a variation from 5,716,000 in January to 3,610,- 
000 in December. Many of these have been disman- 
tled and it is doubtful that over a half million more 
can be revitalized out of the 21% million that were 
dormant in February, 1937. Under this assumption 
the practical operating units, including intermit- 
tents, would comprise in the neighborhood of 25 mil- 
lion spindles. It is an interesting observation that 
the active spindle figure for 1906 was 25,250,096 
when the consumption of cotton was barely 5 mil- 
lion bales against over 7 million bales last year. 

Industrial Evolution—Such comparison empha- 
sizes the evolution of the industry from single shift 
to double shift standards of operation, with a steady 
decrease from a maximum of 66 hours per shift to 
the present standard of 40 hours. With most units 
on this basis, the 1936 demand drew forth a total of 
91,773,252,676 active spindle hours, or 3,926 hours 
of work per year for each of the average number of 
active spindles. This sets a new record for inten- 
sive operation and gives further definition to the 
reversal of market conditions. In our first com- 
ments of this series, published July 1, 1932, it was 
suggested that prosperous conditions would return 
with a demand requiring around 95 billion hours of 
work. Much water has gone over the dam since 
then, including the liquidation of 4,634,000 spindles. 
Subject to varying conditions in the separate divi- 
sions of the industry and to uninterrupted progress 
in general economic improvement, this goal has a 
fair chance of attainment in 1937. 
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Piedmont Section of AATCC 


Meets at Greensboro 
The Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 


ean Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists met, Saturday, April 17, 
at the King Cotton hotel, Greensboro, 
N. C. Louis A. Olney, president of Low- 
ell Textile Institute, president emeritus 
of the association and chairman of the 
research committee made an address. 

W. H. Cady, president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, was present and made a talk. 
Also on the program was Elmer C. 
Bertolet, head of the department of 
chemistry and dyeing at the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 

The national council held a meeting 
Saturday morning, which was followed 
by a session of the research commit- 
tee at which routine business was car- 
ried on and reports were heard. This 
meeting of the national council was of 
especial interest as it is the first ever 
held in the South. 

Saturday afternoon the Piedmont 
group heard a technical treatise by Dr. 
Alfred R. Macormac, of the dyeing de- 
partment of the textile school at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. Dr. Macormac spoke on 
“Cellulose From the Whole Cotton 
Plant,” in which he pointed out that 
cellulose can be secured more economic- 
ally from cotton plants as a whole than 
from wood. 

Among the other papers presented 
were “Hosiery Finishing” by J. R. Mc- 
Arteer, Belmont, N. C., “The Import- 
ance of Temperature Control” by Al- 
bert W. Chase, Foxboro, Mass., and 
“Dyes—How They are Made”, by C. 
Seott Althouse, Reading, Pa. 

Thomas R. Smith, Albemarle, N. C., 
is chairman of the section. 

i QD - 


Auburn Host to Southeastern 
Section of AATCC 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Southeastern Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held at the Thomas ho- 
tel, Auburn, Ala., with the textile school 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and the Auburn chapter of Phi Psi act- 
ing as hosts. About 60 members were 
present. 

A number of visitors were conduct- 
ed to the textile building where an in- 
spection of the equipment was held. 
The technical program consisted of a 
talk on “Control of Variation in Raw- 
stock Dyeing” by J. H. O’ Neill, overseer 
of rawstock dyeing at Eagle and Phen- 
ix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; and “Analysis 
of Machinery and Its Proper Location 
in Modern Plant Design with Special 
Reference to Rawstock Dyeing Ma- 
chines” by A. L. Thomas, professor of 
engineering drawing, at Auburn. 


COTTON 


A round-table discussion of the talk 
by Mr. O’Neill, with comments on the 
various problems involved in rawstock 
dyeing was conducted after these two 
talks, the discussion being led by E. A. 
Feimster, chairman of the meeting. Fol- 
lowing this, Paul K. McKenney, vice- 
president and treasurer of Swift Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
gave a very interesting talk on the 
early days of the textile industry, to- 
gether with some good advice to the 
mill men, salesmen, and students pres- 
ent. 

Discussion was held on the fall meet- 
ing and it wfl be conducted at La- 
Grange, Ga. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to take up the matter of plan- 
ning for the annual national meeting 
of the Association in Atlanta, either in 
the fall of 1938 or the spring of 1939. 
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Textile School Deans 
Meet in Asheville 


A practical discussion of the rela- 
tionship between textile schools and 
the industry they serve was one of the 
principal features of the semi-annual 
conference of textile school deans held 
under the auspices of the Textile 
Foundation at Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., April 12 and 13. Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, who conducted the 
educational survey for the Foundation 
and who continues in an advisory ¢ca- 
pacity, presided at the meeting. Stuart 
W. Cramer, a director and the treas- 
urer of the Foundation, was present 
and participated in the discussion. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman of the 
Foundation, was unable to attend. This 
was the first of the series of semi- 
annual conferences he has missed. Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, secretary of the 
Foundation, took an active part with 
Mr. Feiker in the direction of the 
meeting. 

Speaking first for the school deans, 
President Chas. H. Eames of Lowell 
Textile Institute urged manufacturers 
to continue their interest in the edu- 
ational institutions in the industry; 
to take graduates into their mills and 
follow their progress carefully; and to 
stimulate research in the schools by 
bringing their problems there and “ex- 
erting pressure” on members of the in- 
structing staffs to carry on such re- 
search. 

Mr. Cramer, speaking for the Found- 
ation and the industry, stated that he 
was deeply interested in this educa- 
tional movement as one of the most 
important the Foundation is sponsor- 
ing. He recognizes in this movement 
an opportunity for the adjustment of 
cifferences of opinion on educational 
procedure, and consequently for the de- 
velopment of a coordinated approach 
to the problems involved. 

William M. McLaurine, secretary of 
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the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, in an inspirational talk 
raised the question whether’ the 
schools were selecting their under- 
graduates carefully enough and, par- 
ticularly, whether they were prepar- 
ing their students to do certain spe- 
cific jobs. “Don’t graduate a student 
unless you and he have some idea 
where he is going from there,” he ad- 
vised. 

Mr. MecLaurine also recommended 
particular attention to research and to 
the study of industrial relations. The 
latter problem, he said, is “a great 
complexity that has come very much 
alert and alive in the last few years; 
you can be as indifferent to it as you 
like, but it still stands there.” 

Douglas G. Woolf, editor of Tertile 
World, lauded the textile school pro- 
gram as the most important movement 
sponsored by the Foundation. He 
pointed out that textile manufacturers 
are now seeking young executives and 
are willing to pay good Salaries for 
them—an indication that there really 
is promise for those who now enter 
the profession of textile engineering 
through the textile schoois. He alsv 
urged the development of teaching ma- 
terial on the subject of industrial re- 
lations. 

Replying to the latter suggestion, 
Dr. A. H. Williams of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsy.- 
vania pointed out that a section of the 
text on economics which has been de- 
veloped under the sponsorship of the 
Foundation deals with industrial rela- 
tions and could be used as a basis for 
further treatment. 

Dr. Williams’ presentation of these 
teaching materials on textile econom- 
ics was another of the main features 
of the conference. They cover four 
subjects: Economics in general; man- 
agement; marketing; and textile cost- 
ing. Intensive consideration of the 
text on the latter subject occupied a 
good part of the meeting. 

Dr. B. F. Brown, dean of the Eco- 
nomics Department of N. C. State Col- 
lege, led a discussion on the teaching 
of textile economics. At that session, 
the meeting also explored the possi- 
bility of conducting a 10-day seminar 
in New York for the men from the 
economics department who would han- 
dle the economics text. The proposal 
was received most favorably by all 
present, and has been referred to the 
directors of the Foundation for con- 
sideration. 

Another important project under- 
taken by this group—that of the de- 
velopwent of the technical texts for 
the teaching of production methods— 
was reported on by H. H. Willis, dean 
of the textile school of Clemson Col- 


lege. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MT. HOLLY, N. C. 


This company has used Truscon protection as 
follows: Wall-Lite (industrial enamel for interiors 
of mill buildings); Truscon Waterproof House Paint 
(for company houses); Lumetex (aluminum coating 
for plant); Agatex (for plant); Waterproof Varnish, 
Finest (for both plant and company houses). 
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SAFEGUARDED by TRUSCON 


—A BETTER, MORE Enduring PROTECTION THAT COSTS YOU NO MORE |! 


For over a quarter of a century Truscon Laboratories have devoted their energies and resources to 
developing protective coatings for every variety of surface. ‘Save the surface and you save all” is no 
mere slogan. It is an undisputed fact. And Truscon activities have been employed in saving all types of 
surfaces. For example, water is the most destructive of all agencies attacking building material. Keep 
moisture away from wood and wood won't rot. Keep moisture away from concrete and concrete won't 
crumble. Keep moisture away from steel and steel won't rust. But different types of surface require an 
entirely different variety of protective coating. So if you want to damp-proof a wall, paint a roof, 
acid-proof a floor, or coat some surface which won't retain ordinary paint— get in touch with Truscon. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING — 


| | Arresting Rust | | Aluminum Paint 

[ ] Preserving Wood Floors [ ] Brick and Cement Coating 
[_] Acid-Resisting Enamel |] Heat-Resisting Paint 

[] Fume-Resisting White [ ] Wood Paint for Houses 

[] Non-Yellowing Mill-White |] Non-Glare Paint for Windows 


Check your items of interest and mail to Truscon. Address 
either home office at Detroit or your nearest southern branch. 
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vugeeut®] THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


DETROIT © MICHIGAN 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


{ CHARLOTTE, N. C., 910 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
SOUTHERN BRANCHES ) ATLANTA, GA., 128 MARIETTA STREET 
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Turbo-matic Humidifier 
Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg. 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., has an- 
nounced a new self-cleaning atomizer 
type humidifier called the Turbo-matic. 
The travel of the two movable mem- 
bers is accomplished by a single diaph- 
ragm. Copper is selvaged at its edges, 
and the whole diaphragm is said to in- 
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New humidifier head 





sure free and instant actuation. The 
head is so designed that the water noz- 
zle is self-centering, so that after thou- 
sands of actuations the orifices are 
concentric and will deliver spray, nor- 
mal both in quantity and character. Ac- 
tion is positive and automatic. When 
the air is shut off and the pressure 
drops to a point that atomization ceas- 
es, the head stops instantaneously. It 
may be installed on any standard ato- 
mizer system. 


-—} —— 


Brochure by Universal 

Universal Winding Company, Boston, 
Mass., has made available an attrac- 
tive brochure entitled Precision Wind- 
ing which gives the improvements of 
the No. 50 winder. Some of the points 
described in the publication are the 
traverse bar and slide which is said 
to be accurate within a half-thousandth. 
The bar is a single piece, made from 
a special grade of steel and designed 
according to specifications resulting 
from long study of many machines un- 
der actual operating conditions. A side- 
by-side comparative photograph is 
shown of the old two-piece bar and of 
the new one-piece bar. The Anti-Wear 
tension on the machine was designed 
to distribute the wear of the yarn over 
a wide surface, thereby lengthening the 
life of it. Better control is said to be 
gained through the elimination of 
clutches. Many other improvements 
are both described and illustrated in 
the booklet, among which are Alemite 
fittings, oil grooves for spindles, better 
leverage starting handle, cone tube ex- 
pander, and sensitive sizing mechan- 
ism. 


American Pulley Booklet 
The American Pulley Company, 4200 


Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has released a booklet on its tension 
control motor base which emphasizes 
that changing loads require changing 
belt tension for greatest efficiency and 
economy. The motor base is said to ac- 
tually control the belt tension automat- 
ically. The salient points as brought 
out in the booklet concerning the mo- 
tor base are that the belt has longer 
life through reduced operating tension, 
the bearings have longer life because 
of reduced pressure on them, and there 
is a reduced power consumption of from 
two to four per cent. When the motor 
is merely idling the effect of gravity 
is minimized and the actual belt ten- 
sion is just sufficient to carry the load. 
As the load increases the reaction tor- 
que increases and increases the center 
distance, giving the necessary belt ten- 
sion. Illustrations are included of the 
motor base as run on spinning frames. 
a 

New Hosiery Seamer 

The Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the de- 
velopment of a new high speed cup- 
feed sewing machine, designated as 
Class 41,300, for closing the back seams 
on full-fashioned hosiery. This new 
seamer supersedes the well known 
Union Special Class 41,200 seamer 
which has been widely used for this 
work for many years. Cutting along 
seams has been almost eliminated on 
the machine because of the positive 





Hosiery seamer 


feeding mechanism. The feed-cups are 
suspended from above and are driven 
by spur gears attached directly to the 
feed-cup shafts. The increase in speed 
has been brought about through sim- 
plification of the mechanism and im- 
proved lubrication. The looper, for in- 
stance, has only 4 motions instead of 
the customary 6. Lubrication is pro- 
vided by a disc which revolves partial- 
ly submerged in oil, thus throwing a 
constant spray of oil over the entire 
mechanism. 


New "Fleet Line” Stainless 
Steel Piece Dye Kettle 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 


have built a new “Fleet Line” 12-foot, 
type 116 stainless steel piece dye kKet- 
tle for a well-known worsted mill. This 
is one of the largest stainless steel dye- 
ing kettles ever built, having suffici- 
ent capacity to handle 1600 pounds of 
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Stainless steel dye kettle 


men’s wear worsteds in one batch. The 
kettle proper is made of solid stainless 
steel and the enclosure also is of stain- 
less steel. This machine makes pos- 
ible great economies in production and 
also offers the usual advantages that 
go with stainless steel construction. 
—— -@—- - 


Solving the Problem 
of Fast Dyes 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Dyestuff Division, Wilming- 
ton, Del., in the interest of those being 
troubled with the problem of fast dyes, 
has released a 12-page bulletin entitled 
How an American Technical Labora- 
tory Solves the Problem of Fast Dyes. 
The author of the release shows how 
it is possible to buy materials which 
will retain their color as long as the 
fabric holds together. Procedure for 
determining the fastness of the dyes 
and other tests made by the Du Pont 
laboratories are described. The facili- 
ties of these laboratories are open to 
dye users for technical advice. 

-—-—@>--— 


""Alemite Industrial Lubrication 

Manual" Is Revised 

Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill., has _ thor- 
oughly revised the Alemite Industrial 
Lubrication Manual and it is being of- 
fered free to maintenance men through- 
out the industry. Besides listing Ale- 
mite industrial lubricants, this book is 
a comprehensive reference manual. It 
gives valuable data on where and when 
specific lubricants should be used, clas- 
sified according to bearings, gears, 
etc., and also according to types of ma- 
chinery. The book is printed in two 
colors and illustrated with photographs 
detailed drawings and diagrams. 
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Machine for Covering Rubber Yarn 
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H. & B. American Machine Company, 
-awtucket, R. I., has developed a ma- 
chine for covering rubber yarn. It is 
equipped with individual motor drive 
and all gears are totally enclosed in 
the head end and are readily access 
ible. It has free running, ball bearing, 
hollow spindles with minimum vibra- 
tion, even at high speeds. Features 
of the machine are a split driving shaft 
with flexible couplings to facilitate re- 
moval, new design of feed and take- 
up wheels which prevent slipping of 
rubber yarn, vari-speed v-belt drive, 
and speed alterations by turning a key. 
The reels are of specially selected hard 
wood with aluminum arms to minimize 
weight. The overall floor space is 14 
feet 5 inches by 30 inches, and the over- 
all height from floor is 6 feet 2 inches. 
The total number of spindles are 8&0. 
The machine will handle any size of 
rubber thread and will run at any spin- 
dle speed up to 10,000 r.p.m., wrapping 
any number of turns per inch within 
practical limits. One operative, prop- 
erly trained, can run two or more of 
these machines, 

For the benefit of the inexperienced 
the machine operates as follows: Each 
rubber thread, delivering from the main 
spool or beam supply, is wrapped twice 
around the draw-off wheel and then 
carried up through a double deck of 
spindles. The lower spindle, usually 
running about 30 per cent faster than 
the upper spindle, covers the thread 
with a clockwise lay of yarn, while the 
upper spindle covers the thread with a 
counter clockwise lay. Thence the 
thread delivers around the take-off 
wheel (2 wraps) and on to the reel 
in skein form. 

~— > --- 
Electric Equipment for Tenters 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced development 
of the new weft-straightening contro] 
for tentering machines. Other equip- 
ment, in addition to motors and con- 


trol for main 

drives, includes 
straightening mo- 
tors for swing 
tenters, opening 
motors and guider 
equipment, and 
batcher motors 
and control. The 
mechanism for 
moving the tenter 
rails sidewise con- 
sists of suitable 
worm gears driv- 
en by shafts run- 
ning the entire 
length of the ten- 
ter and operated 


, 
j 


by a 1% hp con- 

stant-speed motor 

with independent 

control. This ma- 

chine is of interest to all finishers. 
—-@>-— - 


Free-Wheeling Clutch 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y.. 
has designed a high-torque indexing 
and free-wheeling clutch. It is made 
to fill the need for a simple, high- 
grade, inexpensive clutch to transmit 





power in one direction. Multiple cams 
are used, spaced alternately with hard- 
ened ground steel rollers to distribute 
the load evenly on each cam. The cam 
action is governed by two leaf springs 
that contact shouldered surfaces milled 
at each end of the cams. 
-— }— 
Zell Slasher 
American Obermaier Corporation, 11- 
22 49th Ave., Long Island City, New 
York, has announced the development 
of improvements of the Zell rayon 
slasher which is entirely different from 
any system used up to 


drying is performed 
with warm air currents. 
It is said that the 
stretch may be  con- 
trolled between the feed 
rolls and the sow box 
and between the sow 
box and the beaming 
head. Air is induced 
into the skeleton cylin- 
ders by the individual 
fans and also there are 
numerous perforated 
hot air pipes through 
which the hot air is 


the present time. The 3 a 
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blown onto the warp. The fan which 
drives the air through the heater is 
automatically shut off whenever the 
machine stops. 

—-_@>--- 
Number of Catalogs by 

Proctor & Schwartz Available 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Seventh 

and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have made available a number of in- 
teresting and well-illustrated catalogs 
on their machinery. These include the 
suction condenser with ceiling suspen- 
sion, combined with mixing picker; the 
Super Dryer with new fans and Proc- 
tor system of air balance; the auto- 
matic yarn dryer with the exclusive 
new Proctor skein protector; the Mul- 
tipass Air-Lay dryer which adopts a 
new principle of conveying and drying 
continuous sheet, web, strip, or string 
materials; the shredding machinery 
for breaking up into thread-waste such 
materials as shirtings, knit clips, ho- 
siery waste, ete.; and the mixing pick- 
er of all types by this company. 

— 


Rockwood Bulletin 

The Rockwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1800 English Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind., a division of General] Fibre Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has made available Bulletin 
No. 28 which carries the heading “The 
cotton textile industry adopts the Rock- 
wood drive.” Two views of cotton 
mill card room and spinning room in- 
stallations are shown. 

—_-@)-— 

Bulletins on Motors 

The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has released 3 folders de 
scriptive of various motors used by 
the textile and allied industries. Bul- 
letin No. 512-D gives the salient points 
of the splash-proof motor. This mo- 
tor was running at the Textile Expo- 
Sition in Greenville, S. C., with a stream 
of water playing upon it and the dis- 
play attracted much attention. Bulle- 
tin No. 517 describes the loom motors 
and bulletin No. 511-B tells about the 
self-cleaning textile motors, available 
with sleeve, ball or waste pack bear- 
ings. 
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Folder on Multiple Feed 
Rib Machine 


Wildman Manufacturing Company, 
Norristown, Pa., has issued a compre- 
hensive folder describing its multiple 
feed rib machine which has many rad- 
ical improvements and advances in 
mechanism that mean higher produc- 
tion and better fabric. The machine 
is equipped with furnishing wheels 
which feed the yarn to the needles un- 
der even tension and which keep the 
stitches even and the garments of uni- 
form length. It has a gear-driven dial 
so that there are no dogs between the 
cylinder and the dial to pinch the cloth 
or to require adjustment. An import- 
ant feature is the belt-driven take-up 
which is greatly improved. Another 
feature of the machine is that it is not 
necessary to stop the machine when a 
new cone is being put on. 

oe 
Bijur Bulletin 

Bijur Lubricating Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has released Bulle- 
tin D which is descriptive of its auto- 
matic lubricating system. It emphasiz- 
es the industrial trend toward central- 
ized, forced feed, automatic lubrication 
and defines the field of application, 
giving some idea of Bijur pioneering 
and the material progress of Bijur co- 
operation throughout the industry. 

—@)—.- 
Leaflet on Capacitors 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has published a leaflet on its capaci- 
tors which are said to get rid of idle 
power. The leaflet states that the sav- 
ings by use of the capacitor may be de- 
termined prior to installation. 

HD - - 
Delustrant Unique 

O. F. Zurn Company, Philadelphia, 
and its subsidiary, Quaker City Chem- 
ical Company, also of Philadelphia, 
have announced a unique type of de- 
lustrant. This preparation, listed as 
Liquid Deluster No. 95, is used in de- 
lustering silk and rayon thread, yarn, 
piece goods, hosiery, lingerie, and other 
finished articles. It is solely a delus- 
trant and does not interfere in the 
slightest with fillers, weighters, soft- 
eners, or finishes of any kind. It is 
said to be free from oil, starch, glue, 
gum or other filler and is unaffected by 
acids, alkalies or starch. An important 
point in connection with the use of this 
product is that temperature has no ef- 
fect on its action. 

apiece 
Thermo-Grip Electric Pliers 

Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, 
1600 Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill, has de- 
veloped the Ideal No. 10 electric pliers 
which will do work over twice the size 


of that for which the No. 5 is used. — 
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“Impregnole™ 

Warwick Chemical Company, West 
Warwick, R. I., has made available a 
15-page booklet entitled IJmpregnole 
which explains the application of this 
waterproofing product to all of the im- 
portant textile fiber fabrics. Of espe- 
cial interest is the application to- cot- 
ton piece goods which are said: to be 
best treated on the finishing or padding 
machine by putting them through once 
or twice in a 38 to 5 per cent solution. 
This method may also be adopted on 
the jigger. When treating sulphur- 
dyed or indanthrene-dyed goods, it is 
necessary to rinse the goods prior to 
treating with Impregnole. 

—_@&— 

Brinton Machine Developed 





H. Brinton Company, 3700 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Philadélphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced the development of a rack welt 
ribber for crew socks. This machine is 
built specially for making a selvage or 
finished welt on 2 and 2 ribs, either 
plain or striped, and either coarse or 
fine gauge. It is built in 4-inch or 5- 
inch diameters. 

a Se 


Text Developed to Determine 


Flexease of Yarns 
The United States Testing Company, 


Inc., has invented a machine and de- 
veloped a test for determining the 
Flexease of yarns, especially those used 
in the manufacture of hosiery. Flex- 
ease is a term that has been given to 
that quality or qualities of yarn com- 
monly described as the pliability or 
flexability of yarns. The term Flex- 
ease means the ability of the yarn to 
bend and is dependent upon the elas- 
ticity and diameter of the yarn. The 
effect of different soaking treatments 
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on silk can be evaluated with this new 
test. The effect of oil concentration 
can also be determined and the mini- 
mum and maximum limits determined. 
~~ H--- 
Scientific Fixing 
The Rawlplug Company, Inc., 98 La- 
Fayette St., New York City, has de- 
veloped a scientific method of fixing 
a prepared hole which takes a screw, 
which not only supports the bracket or 
other object, but which, at the same 
time, spreads the pressure from the 
plug in such a way that the wall is 
gripped internally without damage to 
the surface. This is a multi-stranded 
fibrous tube which is pushed into the 
prepared screw hole. This idea has 
been extended since it was first invent- 
ed. 
—-- }-—. 
Sleeve-Type Bearing Catalog 
Johnson Bronze Company, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., has released bulletin No. 370 
which lists over 100 additional general 
purpose bearing sizes making the total 
number of sizes now available from 
stock over 700. It also includes a com- 
plete bronze bearing service with im- 
portant sections on the company’s Uni- 
versal bronze cored and solid bars. 
—- > — 
Steelbelt Folder 
Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has published a col- 
ored folder descriptive of its Steelbelt 
for conveyors. The simplicity of the 
self-locking feature makes these belts 
easy to separate or join together, it is 
said. Both the flat-top and the open- 
mesh belts are described. 
~~) — 
Overhead Cleaning Booklet 
The American Monorail Company, 
13107 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O., has 
distributed a 20-page booklet that 1s 
copiously illustrated with closeup views 
of the overhead cleaning equipment 
made by the company. An improvement 
in the mechanism is the addition of a 
fan which keeps the track free of lint. 
Also, the driving mechanism has been 
improved so that the machine is more 
stable on the turns. 
—— @}—- 
Lift Truck Folder 
Lewis-Shepard Company, Watertown, 
Mass., has distributed a new, small, 
colored folder No. 322 on lift truck 
platforms and lift trucks, which the 
manufacturer claims is the most eco- 
nomical method of interior transporta- 
tion of goods, materials, and products. 
-— }--— 


Low Range Pressure Recorders 


and Controllers Bulletin 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 


Conn., has published an 8-page bulletin, 
No. 483, on its new line of low range 
pressure and draft recorders and con- 
trollers. 
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ITH this system, the rails 

on each side of the tenter 
are brought into the correct position 
on the selvage. Thus the cloth is 
started into the tenter without the 
risk of uneven tentering due to 
misplaced clips. 


How it Works 

Here, briefly, is how this system 
will work for you—is working now 
for many progressive mills: The 
blades of feeler switches* on each 
side of the entering end of the 


tenter are continuously in contact 
with the edges of the incoming 
cloth. Each blade exactly follows 
the profile of the edges of the cloth 
and instantly actuates 
through the necessary control, 
beneath the tenter. These G-E 
motors are built for quick starting, 


motors, 


stopping, and reversing. 


* Made by the tenter manufacturer. 


GENERAL 






COTTON 


0 
4 





THESE G-E 
disk-type brakes have high torque, 
low inertia, and quick starting charac 


teristics 


Operating with staccato action, 
these motors move the rails, in or 
out, to the exact position for locat- 
ing each clip in the correct position. 


Cuts Down Spoilage 

With the G-E guider. motor-and- 
control system, you can reduce the 
waste and interruption caused by 
uneven tentering, and set up your 












MOTORS and G-E 
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by) NOTA MISSED CLIP 
IN A MILE OF CLOTH 
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ATA FAST CLIP the G-E Suider-drive swsten 
adjusts the tenter rails exactly to position 
these pictures, G-E equipment is circled. Show 


on a Winsor & Jerauld high-speed tenter 


tenters for accurate and Aigh- 
speed operation. 


Ask for Further Information 

To obtain details on the application 
of this equipment, state the essen 
tial facts about the operation of 
your present tenters, and address 
your inquiry to Dept. 6C-201, Gen- 
eral Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


011-204 
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Folder on Moist-O-Graph 


The Brown Instrument Company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
published a folder describing and illus- 
trating the operation and application 
of the Moist-O-Graph, a new instru- 
ment for cotton slashers which meas 
ures, records, and controls the percent- 
age of regain as the warp is run. A 
detecting roll, in direct contact with 
the yarn as it passes over the back 
press roll, measures the moisture con- 
tent of the cotton warp and not the 
surrounding atmosphere. This instru- 
ment records the moisture content of 
the yarn in terms of percentage regain. 
It is said to be unaffected by varia- 
tions in line voltage and is immune to 
dust, vibration, and excessive humidity 
conditions. This controller was exhib- 
ited at the Textile Show in Greenville, 
S. C., during April, and attracted much 
attention. 

—_—_—}——- 
Water Softener Bulletin 

Elgin Softener Corporation, Elgin, 
Ill., has issued bulletin No. 600 which 
describes the new two-flow zeolite wa- 
ter softener. This softener has two 
tanks. The hard water enters at the 
bottom of one tank, flows up through 
the zeolite and over through a pipe 
line to the top of the second tank. 
Here it flows down through the sec- 
ond zeolite bed and comes out of the 
bottom of this second tank as spark- 
ling clear zero soft water. It is claimed 
that the two-flow softener permits a 
higher flow rate and that the confined 
mineral bed prevents the loss of zeo- 
lite. The softener is equipped with a 
Single solo valve which takes all the 
complications out of back washing and 
regeneration. 

a 
Industrial Wiring Guide 

Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
25 Broadway, New York City, has made 
available a 32-page publication de- 
signed to help clarify present day prac- 
tice involving the selection and appli- 
cation of wire and cable. It is pub- 
lished with a view to serve engineers 
who are confronted with ticklish wir- 
ing problems, more as a means for re- 
viewing the available types of wires 
and cables to meet conditions, than as 
a substitute for personal diagnosis and 
treatment of wiring problems. 

—-- )>--— 
"Concrete Floor Treatments’ 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich., have distributed a new booklet, 
printed in 7 colors, entitled Concrete 
Floor Treatments, which includes dis- 
cussions of metallic floor hardeners, 
non-slip floor hardeners, integral hard- 
ening and coloring, surface treatments, 
and floor enamel. 
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Reeves Booklet 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 


Ind., has made available an interesting 
29-page booklet showing the applica- 
tions of Reeves drives in the textile 
mill; it is entitled Reeves Speed Con- 
trol in Textile Mills. The purpose of 
the booklet is to point out some of the 
profitable uses and advantages of the 
Reeves variable speed control. Each 
page in the booklet is illustrated with 
textile machinery equipped with Reeves 
drives. 
—-—-@--- 

"Depreciation Reserve Policies’ 

Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., has made available an admirably 
clear bulletin entitled Depreciation Re- 
serve Policies which discusses the re- 
lationship between depreciation re- 
serve, taxes, and cost legislation. Terms 
are explained, various policies are re- 
viewed, and examples of proper depre- 
ciation reserve handling are thorough- 
ly outlined. 

—@} - 
"SKF in the Cotton Mills’ 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has dis- 
tributed a 24page bulletin entitled 
SKF in the Cotton Mills. It contains 
approximately 100 illustrations and de- 
scribes the application of SKF ball and 
roller bearings to practically every ma- 
chine in the cotton mill, emphasizing 
the roller bearing spindle, tension pul- 
ley, and the application of roller bear- 
ings on spinning and twisting frames. 
These bearings are said to be capable 
of taking the occasional heavy over- 
loads due to initially tight belts, and 
their use reduces the overall length 
of the motor which is an essential fac- 
tor where the space in spinning aisles 
is limited. 

—_}—— 
Bulletin on Power Pumps 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 900 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, describes 
in bulletin No. 6165 its duplex, self- 
oiling pumps for handling mud and 
slush, clear water, petroleum products, 
and other liquids. These sturdy pumps 
are offered as basis units, for belt 
drive, and with top-mounted or tandem- 
mounted motors. They are available 
with capacities from 23 to 94 gallons 
per minute and with pressures up to 
475 pounds per square inch. 

-—-@---- 
New Carbic Color 

Carbie Color & Chemical Company, 
Inc., 451-453 Washington St., New York 
City, has distributed circulars illustrat- 
ing a new member of the very fast in- 
digosols, Indigosol Red IF BB, which is 
said to possess excellent fastness to 
light and very good fastness to wash- 
ing and chlorine. 
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New Blended Oil, Soda 
Soap by Colgate 


Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has introduced a new 
blended oil, soda soap to the textile 
trade, under the brand name of Col- 
gate Formula 25. This product is avail- 
able in bulk, bar, and flake form. It is 
said that besides decided savings, users 
report results duplicating those former- 
ly obtained with types of soaps that are 
not now readily obtainable. 

a 


Remote Control of 


Varidrive Motor 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., Los An- 


geles, Cal., has developed a remote con- 
trol device for the variable speed units. 
The control is operated by hydraulic 
means and the operator can vary the 
speed of the compact Varidrive unit 
over a wide range of speeds by turn- 
ing the handwheel at the remote con- 
trol station. It is said to provide a 
smooth regulation of speed and an in- 
finite number of speeds within the 
speed range provided. The liquid at 
the remote control station cylinder is 
forced through copper tubing to the 
cylinder at the variable speed unit it- 
self and the movement of this cylinder 
changes the speed. 
—-—_ @—_ - 

"Swift" 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., has 
published a leaflet entitled Swift which 
ig descriptive of the company’s trans- 
portation service for conventions an 
shows. This company specializes on 
fast, dependable pick-up and forward- 
ing of all types of exhibits, irrespective 
of weight or bulk, particularly new and 
special exhibits. There is ne charge 
for pick-up and delivery. 

a 
Catalog on Drinking Fountains 

The Halsey W. Taylor Company, 
Warren, O., has placed a catalog on 
drinking fountains in the office of ev- 
ery important architect, engineer, and 
general contractor in its various terri- 
tories. It attractively presents the 
fountains for various uses and gives 
dimensions and installation specifica- 
tions. 

QQ - 


TAG Catalog on Non-Indicating 
Temperature and Pressure 


Controllers 
C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Park and Nostrand Aves, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has released Catalog No. 
900C which describes and illustrates 
the latest models of TAG non-indicat- 
ing controllers for temperature, pres- 
sure and time. In addition to the in- 
strument listings, the book contains a 
comprehensive discussion of various 
types of TAG controllers, their appli- 
cations and how they work. 
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By suspending a 
partly finished batch of 
stock at the end of the 
day or week and finish 
the processing upon re- 
sumption of operations, 
much over-time is elim- 
inated, and the output 
is substantially aug- 
mented. 
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No time lost. 
Chrome or dye one day and finish the lot another day. 
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By lifting the lot, 
which is done mechan- 
ically in two minutes, 
the bath is changed and 
temperature of the 
stock is reduced to the 
eorrect degree for im- 
mersion into the chrome 
bath. 





Emptying a batch of dyed Raw Stock, 


Advantages with these machines are not possible with other methods of dyeing Raw Stocks. 
Made of wood with metal fittings, or non-corrosive metals thruout. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG-WALKER-DAVIS CO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Catalog by Gilmer Company | 
L. H. Gilmer Company, Tacony, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., has published a hand- 
book of useful v-belt information 
whieh lists standard sizes and prices 
for multiple belt and fractional horse- 
power use. Tables of standard drives 
for various ratios, and engineering 
data for designing special drives are 
given. The handbook gives useful in- 
formation for v-belts measured under 
load tension, the design of the belt, 
the proper installation of the v-belt 
drive, etc. Installation views are also 
shown. , 
2 a 

Guide for Selecting Valves, etc. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., has released an illustrated 
16-page booklet which is a guide for 
selecting valves, boiler mountings, and 
lubricating devices in which products 
are grouped by pressure, type and use. 
A table is included for determining the 
total temperature of superheated 
steam. 

—--@---- 
Flow Meter Catalog 

The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has published a new 
catalog on Brown flow meters. This 
new catalog, No. 2004, covers the com- 
plete line of flow meters, indicating, re- 
cording and integrating. It explains 
their application to power plant, water 
works, and gas generation service, as 
well as to general industrial use. It 
explains in simple non-technical lan- 
guage the operation and construction 
of the Brown orifice plate. 

Hp 
Gravity Suspension Fittings 

The Thompson Electric Company, 
1101 Power Ave., N. E., Cleveland, 0.., 
has a sway-limit type of suspension fit- 
tings. These new fittings enable the 
lamp fixture to be plumb and relative- 
ly rigid in that position regardless of 
the angle of the overhead support. The 
fittings afford simple, practical and in- 
expensive methods of installation, and 
may be applied to a wide range of con- 
ditions. They are made of malleable 
iron castings. 

—.@——— 


New Du Pont Dyes 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Com- 


pany, Inc., Dyestuff Division, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has made available several 
new dyes, announced in folders, as 
usual, which may be kept for refer- 
ence in notebooks. They are Sulfo- 
gene Carbon 4RCF Grains, a sulfur 
color, Ponsol Golden Orange G Paste, 
Ponsol Golden Orange G Double Paste, 
and Ponsol Golden Orange GS Double, 
a vat color. Ponsol Khaki 2G Paste, 
Ponsol Khaki 2GS Double, Ponsol 
Navy Blue RA Double Paste, and Sul- 
fanthrene Red Violet 2RN Paste are 


COTTON 


also vat colors. Two other dyes are 
Chromate Brown EBR, a chrome color 
yielding reddish chocolate brown 
shades, somewhat redder than those of 
Du Pont Chromate Brown EBN and 
Acetamine Yellow 3G, a new acetate 
color which produces bright greenish 
shades of yellow. 


— }—- 

New Dye by National Aniline 

National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, Inec., 40 Rector St., New York 
City, has brought out a new dye, Na- 
tional Carbanthrene Khaki 2G Paste, 
which is said to produce khaki shades 
of excellent fastness to perspiration, 
washing, boiling soap and boiling soda 
ash. It is suitable for use in various 
types of machines. 


-—} — 


Angle Reflector for 
Mercury Lighting 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced a new anglie-type vapor 
proof reflector for severe service con- 


r Bi | 





Angle-Type Reflector 


ditions such as locations where exces- 
sive moisture and non-combustible dust 
are present. In locations where over- 
head obstructions, these units, mounted 
on the sidewalls, provide good illumi- 
nation on horizontal or vertical sur- 
faces. The unit consists of a cast iron 
hood with medium socket, an opal 
glass globe and a porcelain enamel re- 


flector. The hood is of heavy cast iron ~ 


tapped for %-inch conduit. It will also 
attach to a standard 4inch sheet met- 
al outlet box type, is vapor proof re- 
gardless of whether or not it is con- 
nected to a vapor proof conduit box. 
The hood and globe are threaded and 
gaskets are provided for the vapor 
proof enclosing globe. 


——-@ -— 


Bulletin on Fluid Meters 

Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, 
O., has made available a new 40-page 
catalog, No. 301, which illustrates the 
manner in which any desired combina- 
tion of indicating, recording, and in- 
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tegrating features may be combined 
with a flow mechanism suitable for 
the measurement of steam, liquids or 
gases under high, low, or medium pres- 
sures. It explains how the powerful, 
self-contained flow mechanism operates 
to record the rate of flow without re 
quiring an external power source. 


—@} -- 


Conduit System Booklet 
H. W. Porter & Company, 825 Fre 


linghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., man- 
ufacturers of the Therm-O-Tile under- 
ground steam conduit system, are dis- 
tributing a novel booklet which clearly 
shows, step-by-step, how to _ install 
Therm-O-Tile. To read the booklet 
properly, one must start with the last 
page instead .of the customary first 
page. There are five important steps: 
The first shows how an immovable 
foundation of concrete is poured be 
tween simple wood forms. The second 
step shows how the pipe supports are 
placed. The third explains how the 
piping is installed. The fourth tells of 
insulating the piping, and the last step 
gives an explanation of how to install 
the tile. On the cover is a detailed 
two-color illustration of the finished 
product. 


~ -~)> — 


Rotating-Cam Switches 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., has announced a new line 
of rotating-cam switches, designed es- 
pecially for built-in control applica- 
tions and adaptable to a variety of 
electrical functions and machine re 
quirements. For non-built-in applica- 
tions, the devices are available as 
standard switches without the flanges 
used for flush-mounting on machines. 
Two sizes are available—Size 0, rated 
15 amperes continuous, and Size 1, 
rated 25 amperes continuous, both for 
600 volts or less, alternating current. 
Special sequences are obtainable and 
forms of the switches with off-position 
contacts are available. The switches 
can also be used as circuit-transfer 
switches. Terminals are designed to 
take wire sizes in accordance with the 
National Electric Code, thus saving in- 
stallation time. 


am aii 


Leaflet by Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has released an 
attractive four-page leaflet, No. 2214, 
describing and illustrating its custom 
built “Quick-Clean” motors for cotton 
mills, or similar usage, where protec- 
tion against lint accumulation in the 
motor is desirable without sacrifice of 
sturdy construction and good perform- 
ance. This leaflet covers motor sizes 
of 5, 71%, 10, and 15 hp. and includes 
many installation pictures. 
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@ The sterling qualities of *“SILVERLINK Roller Chain 
for drives and conveyors are symbolized by its modern 
appearance—its silvered side bars and black curled rollers. 

It represents the highest point of accomplishment in 
roller chain development —a product of the leader in the 
art of chain manufacture. 

Silverlink is made in *%" to 2'2” pitch, in single and mul- 
tiple strand types, with a complete range of sprockets and 
attachments. Complete drives—Chains and Sprockets — 
from 4 to 225 H.P., in speed ratios of 1 to 1, up to 8 tol, 
are stocked by distributors, nationally. Send for Book No. 
1557. Address Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto or any 
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The Complce Line of Positive Dyhi 
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News ITEMS WITH A TEXTILE SLANT 


Klumpp, Glynn & Co. to 
Operate as Department 
of Bliss Fabyan 


The personnel of Klumpp, Glynn & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has _ be- 
come the yarn department of Bliss Fa- 
byan & Company, Inc., with offices at 
1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia. The 
yarn mills presently associated with 
Bliss Fabyan & Company, Inc., will con- 
tinue as heretofore and the Bliss Fa- 
byan personnel active in the distribu- 
tion of these yarns will continue in con- 
junction with these mills and as a part 
of the new department. Messrs. 
Klumpp and Glynn will continue their 
yarn Sales activities from the Philadel- 
phia address. There will be an exten- 
sion of yarn selling activities into 
many of the other Bliss Fabyan offices 
throughout the United States. 

—-@-—- 


Changes in Armstrong Cork 
Company Organization 
©. Dudley Armstrong has been elect- 
ed vice-president and secretary of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., succeeding William R. Hamilton, 
who retired after serving the company 
for 47-years. H. R. Peck, general man- 
ager of the ‘building materials division 
was elected to membership on the board 
of directors. John P. Young, formerly 
assistant advertising manager, has 
been made advertising manager suc- 
ceeding Arthur K. Barnes, resigned. 
-—-@— - 
Carolina Specialty Company 
Represents James Hunter 


Machine Company 
James Hunter Machine Company, 


North Adams, Mass., manufacturers of 
raw stock dryers, tenters, and other 
textile machinery, has announced the 
appointment of the Carolina Specialty 
Company, 122 Brevard Court, Char- 
lotte, N. C., as its exclusive southern 
representative for the entire southern 
textile field. Sterling Graydon is pres- 
ident of Carolina Specialty Company ; 
H. B. Curtis is secretary; and W. S. 
Anderson is treasurer. J. S. Wier, for- 
merly vice-president, has severed his 
connection with the organization. 
—— 
B. F. Sturtevant Company 


Organizes Industrial Department 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 


Park, Mass., has announced the crea- 
tion of an industrial department which 
will act as a liaison between the com- 
pany and industrials to promote the 
sale and application of all Sturtevant 
air-handling equipment. This depart- 
ment will work closely with consulting 
engineers, plant engineers and produc- 


tion executives to imsure correct de- 
sign of air-handling systems for dry- 
ing, pneumatic conveying, dust remov- 
al, and vapor absorption. The activi- 
ties of this department will be direct- 
ed by J. C. Thompson. 

— > - 


Brick Assistant Sales Manager 

for Onyx Oil 

Leon P. Brick, for 12 years special 
field representative of the Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Brick will continue to devote a portion 
of his time in contacting his many 
friends throughout the trade. 

—— > 

Grandy Promoted in GE Company 


D. R. Grandy has been promoted to 
the position of assistant sales manager 
in charge of publicity in the General 
Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
He is succeeded 
as commercial en- 
gineer by G. J. 
Taylor, who is as- 
sisted, -by Messrs. 
Dana, Ferree, and 
Rowe. L. F. Ger- 
isch has been 
transferred from 
the commercial 
engineering de- 
partment to the publicity department. 
Additions to the district staffs include 
H. W. Conklin, Cincinnati, C. J. Mason, 
Hoboken, N. J., C. K. Lambka, Chicago, 
and C. W. Powell, Detroit. 


-—-@}--- 
D'Arcy Joins U S Bobbin 


John A. D’Arecy, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Shambow Shuttle 
Company, has been employed by the 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company as su- 
perintendent in charge of the shuttle 
department at Lawrence, Mass. 

----@ —- 


Dayton 10-Year Club 

On the evening of March 12, the first 
meeting of the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company’s 10-year Club was 
held in the Egyptian room of the Day- 
ton (QO.) Biltmore Hotel. The ban- 
quet was attended by 147 of the com- 
pany’s oldest employees, in point of ser- 
vice. H. S. Mooradian, a 25-year man, 
factory superintendent, acted as master 
of ceremonies. Addresses were given 
by A. L. Freedlander, president; C. FE. 
Hooven, vice-president; William 4G. 
Pickrel, board of directors; and Dusty 
Miller, noted humorist. 
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Cunningham Transferred to 
New National Oil Territory 


George M. Cunningham of the tech- 
nical sales division of the National Oil 
Products Company, Harrison, N. J., has 
been transferred to the San Francisco, 
Cal., office. Mr. Cunningham has 
been engaged in product and market 
development at Harrison for 5 years. 
At San Francisco he will assist in the 
marketing of National Oil’s new sul- 
phonated oil products for the paper, 
textile, leather, and allied trades. 

—-@}-- 
Koontz Joins Reliance 

Elwood H. Koontz has joined the 
sales staff of The Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, O. 
He will be located at the Philadelphia 
office. 

—_?o — 
Sullivan Executive of Foxboro 

C. E. Sullivan has been appointed as 
vice-president of The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass., makers of in- 
dustrial precision instruments. He has 
been affiliated with the company for 
26 years and has occupied the position 
of sales manager since 1920. Mr. Sul- 
livan will spend the next 6 weeks in 
furope visiting the Foxboro factory in 
England, and distributors in other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

— 
National Oil Men Take 


Over New Territories 
Paul Starke, National Oil Products 


Company, Harrison, N. J., has been as- 
signed the territory of Maryland and 
Virginia. H. L. Marden has been made 
representative for the company in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
Both men have been employed in the 
company’s laboratories and are grad- 
uates of the firm’s technical school. 
—_—@}- tie 


MacIntyre Takes Over N. E. 
Lrteeg 4 for National Oil 


J. Gaynor MacIntyre of the technical 
sales staff of the National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed New England sales represent- 
ative of the company to succeed the 
late Adam Craig, who passed away re- 
cently. 

nn 

Link-Belt Elects Directors 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of Link-Belt Company, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, I[l., 4 directors 
were elected to serve until 1941. They 
are Bernard E. Sunny, Chicago, James 
S. Watson, Indianapolis, Staunton B. 
Peck, Chestnut Hill, Pa., and Harris 
Whittemore, Jr., Naugatuck, Conn. The 
last two named were re-elected. 
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Bowser Re-Opens 


Atlanta Office 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturers of lubri- 
cating equipment and storage systems 
for textile and other industries, has re- 
opened an office in Atlanta, Ga., at 908 
Hurt Building, with L. A. Krimmel in 
charge as district manager. This con- 
cern has been serving the textile in- 
dustries for 50 years, and the re-open- 
ing of the office in Atlanta will fur- 
ther strengthen its service facilities 
for the southeastern territory. 

—— 
Foxboro Moves Atlanta Office 

The Foxboro Company, makers of in- 
dustrial precision instruments and con- 
trollers, has announced the change of 
the address of the Atlanta office. The 
new office is located at Room 715, 101 
Marietta Street Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
The new quarters, which are much 
larger than the old ones, were neces- 
Sitated by the rapid growth of business 
in the southern district. 

— @4-— 
Portable Air Conditioner Tested 

Carrier Corporation, 850 Frelinghuy- 
sen Ave., Newark, N. J., completed a 
unique experiment by testing its 
handy portable air conditioning 
unit in the jungles of Brazil during 
January and February. Actual instal- 
lations were tested under all warm 
weather conditions of temperature and 
humidity, conditions which were more 
Severe than those that will be met in 
this country. The unit, similar in de- 
Sign to a radio cabinet, is attached to 
any ordinary electric light connection 
and may be moved from room to room 
on its large casters. 

——@- - 


Auburn Graduates Join 


Morton Machine Works 
P. E. Jackson and R. A. Sayers, both 


graduates of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., in the class of 
1936, have become associated with the 
Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 
This company specializes in the build- 
ing of yarn and raw stock dyeing ma- 
chines. 


—~ wn 


Supply Company Organized 

The Dixie Textile Supply Company, 
acting as manufacturer’s agent, has 
been organized with offices at Greens- 
boro, N. C. Joe Clement, formerly with 
the Pomona Mills, is in active charge. 
The company, which specializes in silk 
throwing mill supplies, has exclusive 
sales rights in the South on McHale’s 
Ready-Form flyer wires, flyer blocks, 
etc., and on the Wayne Manufacturing 
Company’s line of separators for spin- 
ners and 5-B machines. It also handles 
a reliable line of shuttles, quills, and 
bobbins. 
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Technical Sales Survey 
Logan Grupelli of the technical sales 


division of the National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J., is conduct- 
ing a technical sales survey through- 
out the United States. Mr. Grupelli, 
who is sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager of the industrial sales 
department of the company, will visit 
textile and paper manufacturing cen- 
ters. 
—-) -- 
N. C. State Textile School 
to Be Enlarged 


During the recent session of the leg- 
islature of North Carolina, that body 
appropriated $45,000 to enlarge the tex- 
tile school at North Carolina State Col- 
lege and $15,000 additional money for 
new equipment. Present plans are in- 
definite, but it is expected that a com- 
plete research laboratory will be con- 
structed. Thomas Nelson is director 
of the textile department at State. 

——-@ 
Wonnacott Sales Manager 
for Willcox & Gibbs 

Norman Wonnacott, who has been 
with Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company, New 
York, for nearly 
20 years, has been 
made sales man- 
ager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Won- 
nacott is consid- 
ered one of the 
best informed 
men in the sew- 
ing machine in- 
dustry, contribut- 
ing many impor- Mr. Wonnacott 
tant ideas and 
improvements in sewing machines and 
methods, 

—-@®-- 
Old Dominion Wins Distinction 
in Package Competition 

The Old Dominion Box Company, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va., with branch fac- 
tories throughout Virginia and North 
Carolina, has the distinction of having 
produced the package which won the 
Bronze Award in the All-American 
Package Competition of 1936, sponsored 
by Modern Packaging, a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to packaging. The 
award was based on the Bon Bon box 
featuring a half-dozen towels made by 
the Cannon Mills. 


——@ --- 


Treatise of Interest 

to Employees 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Policyholders Service Bureau, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City, has pub- 
lished a report entitled Interpreting 
Company Financial Statements for Hm- 
ployees, which is an excellent treatise 
towards educating employees in mat- 
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ters that are reflected in their com- 
pany’s balance sheet and earnings 
statement. Various methods used by a 
number of companies in making finan- 
cial statements clear to the average em- 
ployee are described, among which is a 
simplification of the language used in 
customary stockholder reports. 


—-@) — 


Campaign Launched to Secure 
Adoption of Standards of 
Construction and Inspection 
for Ladies’ FF Hosiery 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers has launched its cam- 
paign to secure the general adoption of 
the standards of construction and in- 
spection for ladies’ full-fashioned ho- 
siery. These standards are the result 
of two years of study and research. 
The standards may be divided into two 
portions; those provisions covering con- 
struction. and those covering inspec- 
tion. The standards of construction do 
not call for any rigidity in the con- 
struction of hosiery, but rather set up 
minimum requirements of a character 
which assure full me#sure. The stand- 
ards of inspections furnish for the first 
time a uniform method of inspection. 

The method will also have the effect 

of generally raising the prevailing stan- 

dards of inspection. To supplement the 

Standards of inspection there has been 

prepared an inspection chart for use ‘n 

the inspection departments. 


— >) -— 


Heavy Type Al! Ball 
Bearing Scutcher 
Birch Brothers, Incorporated, Som- 
erville, Mass., have made available 
their new heavy type all ball bearing 
scutcher in which the frames are made 
integral with hangars which support 
the machine from the ceiling. The 
machine is made with increased diam- 
eter shafts fitted with high grade self- 
aligning ball bearings properly housed 
and sealed to prevent grease leakage. 
The machine is made with either a 
single brass guide roller or with a pair 
of rubfelt draw rollers, depending upon 
whether the cloth is to be drawn 
through the machine by the machine 
itself or by a water mangle or other 
machine. 


-- = H- - 


Upward-Acting Door Catalog 

Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 36-20 13th 
St., Long Island City, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a new 12-page general catalog 
entitled Modern Cornell Doors Upward 
Acting. It describes and _ illustrates 
with details and photographs all types 
of this company’s upward-acting doors 
and grilles, rolling doors, and rolling 
grilles in various metals and wood. Ac- 
tual installations are featured and un- 
usual applications are shown. 
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USE F-M -C | .a 40%, reduction ! That is what one of North Carolina’s 


i ASBESTOS : leading mills happily experienced within recent weeks. I[/ 
FRICTION FE T.- i c c : : means for them a yearly saving of $2,000.00. 
The remarkable reduction was brought about through 








Said one Mill executive to another: “F-M-C Let-Offs the installation of modern bobbin cleaning equipment, the 
have paid us over $1900.00 on a $400.00 investment. , “eee 
; ~IN REDUCING OUR SECONDS, ALONE!” And, Terrell system, consisting of 
‘ : k-M-C Let-Offs WILL reduce seconds for you—will THE TYPE K BOBBIN STRIPPER — the fastest. the 
aid in giving you more uniform loom operation. For, most efficient machine ever devised for stripping waste 
these new, modern let-offs are not affected by cli- 
matic or atmospheric conditions. They run smoothly. from bobbins— 
They give positive, even let-off. But that isn’t the THE BOBBIN BOX HOIST — which lifts large boxes 
whole story! F-M-C Let-Offs eliminate antiquated of bobbins and dumps them into the hopper (as illus- 
chain, rope and leather methods with their messy nye This d a oh ¢ ) 
and seconds producing effects. They do not score or trated above). is does away with the necessity o | 
wear beam heads. They do away with bad start-ups handling small boxes—and 
and they increase your volume because they re- THE BOBBIN CONVEYOR — which carries cleaned 
talc igen. yy enn bobbins from the machine, depositing them in large 


are much more econom- 


F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape ‘ve ’ q 
for loom brakes, ribbon and ical per yard of cloth. : boxes . 
iver legpess, ——, Rg Try F-M-C Let-Offs at These three units of the Terrell system can be used 
S 4 ( *KeTr-neac “KS. 7 y , , . . 
Last longer than cork, leather or | OUF expense. Write for = separately, with large savings, or they can be used in unison, | 
other types of brake. Not = free samples. You, too, ; i this North Carolin: il . ) 
lg Ce og or humidity. will find that they pro- as in aroiina Milil. 
F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension | Guce more uniform weav- = [e¢ gq Terrell engineer investigate YOUR bobbin 


Slasher Cord is another product ing and less seconds— 


that will save you money. Made | wij) reduce costs and cleaning operations. He will show you how to 
in 4”, 5/16’ and %” diame- 


ters. Write for sample. make you more money in 7 eliminate the waste that may be costing your 
your weave room. : mill hundreds of dollars annually. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES and PRICES, TODAY! © 
OVER 75,000 NOW IN USE. 
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Council Recommends Minimum 
Wage Rate in Underwear 
Industry 

Pointing out that actual prevailing 
minimum wages in the men’s under- 
wear industry in the South and North 
are 30 cents and 32% cents per hour, 
the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council recommended to the 

Public Contracts Board that’ these 

wage minimums be made applicable to 

contracts under terms of the Walsh- 

Healey Act. The Council pointed out 

that the men’s underwear industry in- 

creased its wages even more sharply 

than all manufacturing industries as a 

whole. The increase during the inter- 

vening period between 1932 and 1936 

was 58.8 per cent in the South and 26.6 

per cent in the North. Also pointed 

out was that wages have not been de- 
creased since invalidation of the NRA 
by the Supreme Court, the industry 
voluntarily complying with standard 
set by the act. 

a A 

Leitz, Inc., Moves Offices 

E. Leitz, Inc., has announced the re- 

moval of its headquarters in New York 
City from 60 East 10th St., to the 
Heckscher Building, 730 5th Ave. The 
new quarters are exceptionally well- 
suited for carrying on its extensive 
business in microscopes and other op- 
tical instruments, as well as the Leica 
cameras. A modern and well-equipped 
machine shop is available for the re- 
pairing and servicing of all optical in- 
struments. 


respectively, 


—~ @—- 
Additional Personals 


T. L. Epwarps, formerly connected 
with the Whittier Mills Company, 
Chattahoochee, Ga., has been made 
superintendent of the Talladega (Ala.) 
Cotton Factory. S. C. Davis, who has 
been with the Columbus (Ga.) Manu- 
facturing Company, is overseer of 
carding and spinning at this mill. 


R. R. RaGan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ragan Knitting Company, 
Thomasville, N. C. He succeeds his 
brother, the late A. H. RAGAN, who 
passed away last fall. 


J. C. Hooks, formerly superintend- 
ent of Algadon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plant No. 1, has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of all of Frank 
Goldberg’s mills. He is succeeded as 
superintendent at No. 1 Plant by HENRY 
CONNOR. 


R. W. Carr, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Company, has _ been 


made superintendent of the Startex 
Mills, Tueapau, S. C. 
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P. C. Srory has been made superin- 
tendent of the Faytex Mills, Inc., Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 


HENRY CHILDRESS, Sr., who has been 
superintendent of the carding division 
of the Dunn Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., for many years, has accepted a po- 


sition in the same capacity with the . 


Crescent Spinning Company, Belmont, 
N. C. Mr. Childress is succeeded by 
Witt Wray at the Dunn Mills, Inc. 


J. S. BoNNER, who has been in the 
technical department of Martha Mills, 
the textile division of B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Thomaston, Ga., has be- 
come mill representative for M. Hohen- 
berg & Company, cotton merchants. 


G. C. HEywarp has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of weaving, Springs 
Cotton Mill, Plant No. 1, Fort Mill, 8S. 
C., to become assistant superintendent 
Entwistle Manufacturing Company, 
Plant No. 3, Rockingham, N. C. He is 
succeeded by J. C. GODFREY. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, who has been su- 
perintendent of one of the knitting 
plants of Marshall Field & Co. (Manu- 
facturing Division), at Roanoke, Va., 
has been transferred to superintend- 
ent of the Lumb Knitting Mills, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., another one of the com- 
pany’s properties. 


R. L. Savuts, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Carolina Narrow Fabrics 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has become 
connected with the Fiber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Newton, N. C., which is in- 
stalling a division for the manufacture 
of narrow fabrics. 


IrA S. Pitts, Jr., formerly connected 
with the Muscogee Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ga., has become overseer of 
weaving at the French Broad Mills, 
Asheville, N. C. 


EK. Lb. McDonarp, formerly over- 
seer of carding at the Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., has become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Columbus, Ga. 


Roy E. Estes, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, is now ‘associated 
with the Quaker City Chemical Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., as representa- 
tive in Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. 


MarRTIN L. CANNON, JR., has been 
made assistant to the manager of the 
Carolina Textile Corporation, Dillon, 
South Carolina. 
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Obituary 


J. WALTER RIMMER, for Many years 
associated with H & B American Ma- 
chine Company of Pawtucket, R. I., 
and one of the best known figures in 
the textile machinery industry, passed 
away at his home in Charlotte, N. C., 
at 5:00 A. M. on March 18 as the re- 
sult of a sudden heart attack. After 
having been associated with H & B in 
the Pawtucket office for many years, 
Mr. Rimmer removed to Charlotte in 
the fall of 1985 as manager of the new- 
ly opened office of the company in that 
city. I uneral services were conducted 
at Pawtucket, R. I. 


JAMES W. KIRKSEY, 55, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, passed away 
March 15 at his home in North Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Mr. Kirksey would 
have completed 28 years of continuous 
service with the company had he lived 
until October 1 of this year. He was 
also a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


CHARLES A, SCHOLL, 56, an official of 
Bethayres (Pa.) Knitting Mill, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack early in 
March. 


GRADY KENNINGTON, 44, passed away 
following a brief illness in Gastonia, 
N. C., on March 12. Mr. Kennington 
was a native of LaGrange, Ga., and 
for a great many years was connected 
with the Callaway Mills interests 
there, in connection with the waste de- 
partment. Within recent years he had 
operated, as a partner of the late JOHN 
R. FINN, a cotton waste and utiliza- 
tion business in Gastonia, N. C. Fu- 
neral services were held in LaGrange, 
Ga., on March 14. Mr. Kennington is 
survived by his widow, two children, 
and two brothers, one of whom, J. B. 
KENNINGTON, is president of the East 
Point Roller Covering Works. 


J. W. SANDERS, president and treas- 
urer of the J. W. Sanders and the 
Aponaug Manufacturing Company 
groups, with mills located in Alabama 
and Mississippi, passed away in his 
72nd year at the Memorial Hospital in 
New York early in April. 


HENRY CHASE BUTLER, 97, formerly 
superintendent of the Caraleigh Cot- 
ton Mills, passed away early in April. 


Francis J. CartTLepce, 76, retired 
hosiery man, who was formerly super- 
intendent of Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, passed away the middle of April. 


KENNETH GRANT, 55, president of 
the. Neuse (N. C.) Manufacturing 
Company, passed away March 25. 
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WITH AMAZING SAVINGS! 


Thousands of plant owners in a wide variety of 
businesses and industries all over the world are enjoying 
the matchless benefits and profits of Morehead equip- 
ment. The new Morehead products are the result of 
more than forty years of practical experience in steam 
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““Morehead does it best!” 


Morehead 


BACK-T0-BOILER SYSTEM 











Provides quick, thorough drain- 


age of all types of steam-heated 
apparatus ...completely auto- 
matic return of all condensate to 
boilers at original high tempera- 
tures. Lowers maintenance cost, 
speeds production... assures im- 
portant savings in steamand fuel. 


MIDGET 
BOILER 
FEEDER 





Remarkable new 
direct pressure 
boiler feeder for 
boilers up to 10 
h.p.-- operates on boiler pressure 
steam up to 125 pounds. Remote 
Control keeps valve mechanism 
easily accessible. Easy to install 
no maintenance expense. 





drainage and handling condensation. That’s why 


Morehead 


EXHAUSTEAM PURIFIER 


A& 








Combines all steam-cleansing 
principles in a compact unit, 
assuring complete purification. 
Delivers clean, dry exhaust steam 
that may be safely substituted for 
live steam in heating, drying, 
cooking and processing at a sharp 
reduction in fuel costs 





MAKE-UP 
WATER 


REGULATOR 
by) 








Automatically provides 
make-up water for 
power boilers ... re- 
quires no attention. 
Simple design and rug- 
ged construction assure 
trouble-free service. Prevents 
flooding or scorching of boilers. 
The last word in convenience 




















Check and mail today! 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT.C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


I want to cut fuel costs, increase efficiency, show greater profit. 


Without obligation, mail me details on units checked below. 


C] Back-to-Boiler System [] Exhausteam Purifier 

C] Midget Boiler Feeder (_] Make-up Water Regulator 
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Address — 


City State — 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


about Men You Know 


Fay H. Martin, one of the outstand- 
ing figures in textile machinery manu- 
fucture and design, has become asso- 
ciated with the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Mr. 
Martin, who for 
many years was 
manager of the 
former Woon- 
socket Machine & 
Press Company, is 
well known to the 
readers of COTTON 
as the author of 
a number of ar- | 
ticles that have Mr. Martin 
appeared in this 
magazine with regard to roving frame 
design and operation, particularly in 
connection with roving frame cones 





A. B. ALEXANDER, JR., graduate of 
Georgia Tech, class of 1931, -who has 
been with the Stark, Hogansville, Ga., 
and Shelbyville (Tenn.) divisions of U. 
S. Rubber Products, Inc., in charge of 
the laboratory and has been assistant 
to the superintendent at Shelbyville, 
has been made superintendent of the 
last named plant. 


L. G. HARDMAN, JR., who for several 
years has been active executive head 
of the Harmony Grove Mill, Commerce, 
Ga., has been elected president of the 
concern, succeeding his father, the late 
L. G. HARDMAN, Sr., formerly governor 
of Georgia. 


Mrs. J. H. Apams, widow of the 
late founder of the Triangle Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C., has been 
elected president of this company, suc- 
ceeding W. CoMER COVINGTON. 


JAMES M. CaTrHCART, JR., has become 
associated with the technical depart- 
ment at the Chiquola Manufacturing 
Company, Honea Path, 8. C. 


ARTHUR S. JARRETT has resigned as 
assistant general manager of the 
Gayle Plant, Springs Cotton Miaills, 
Chester, S. C. 


M. W. Parks, formerly overseer of 
spinning, Eva Jane Plant, Avondale 
Mills, Svlacauga, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
this mill. He is sueceeded by D. C. 
SALTONSTALL, the former night overseer 
vf spinning. 


C. L. CHANDLER, Gaffney, S. C.. has 
been elected president of Dacotah Cot- 
ton Mill, Lexington, N. C., and J 
McD. Moore, formerly superintendent 
of the Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer, 


L. M. Saxon, formerly superintend- 
ent of Harding-Towar, Ltd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., has resigned his position to 
become overseer of carding at the 
Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


GEORGE L. CARN, formerly in the 
dyeing department of the Sibley Man- 
ufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., 
has been placed in charge of dyeing op- 
erations on the second shift at the 
Southern Franklin Process Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. W. QUINN has assumed the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of the 
spinning mills of the American Yarn 
and Processing Company, Mount Holly, 
N. C., succeeding BEN P. GREENE, who 
passed away recently. 


R. E. CLAUSSNER has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Claussner 
Hosiery Company, Paducah, Ky., sue- 
ceeding his father, R. F. CLAUSSNER, 
one of the founders of the company. 
who has retired. 


WiLtit1AM H, HAnp, formerly in the 
dyeing department of the Wrenn Ho- 
siery Company, Thomasville, N. C., has 
accepted a sales position with The 
George E. Sherman Company, manu- 
facturers of oils, soaps, and finishes. 


H. T. Givpert, Jr., has been made 
overseer of weaving at the lepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., 
succeeding C. W. BurruM, resigned. 
Mr. Gilbert, who is a graduate in tex- 
tiles at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, has been connected with Pep- 
perell for a number of years and has 
more recently been assistant overseer 
of carding. 


W. L. CLemMent, formerly superin- 
tendent of Pomona Manufacturing 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., has been 
promoted to assistant general Manager 
of the same company. G. W. DossINs, 
assistant superintendent, has been 
made superintendent, and W. O. ReEeb, 
formerly of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
made overseer of spinning. 


J. W. Woopwarb, overseer of card- 
ing at the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Sompany, Salem, Mass., has been made 
assistant superintendent of this mill. 


H. C. HarpDING, who for some time 
has been agent of the Dwight Manu- 
facturing Company, Somersworth, N. 
H., has accepted the position of agent 
of the Chicopee Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of N. H., located at Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


W. A. LANG, who a number of years 
ugo was connected with the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Corporation, Manches- 
ter, N. H., is now agent of the newly 
acquired Pacific Mills, located at Man- 
chester, 


ALFRED C. HARRISON, textile gradu- 
ate of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., who has been with 
the California Cotton Mills, Union- 
town, Ala., has accepted a_ position 
With Schermerhorn Brothers Company, 
St., Louis, Mo., selling agents for a 
number of southern mills. 


P. W. COLEMAN, Clemson College 
textile graduate, class of 1925, has re- 
signed his position with the Harris Oil 
Company to accept a_ position with 
Veeder-Root, Ine., Hartford, Conn. 


T. I. DASHIELL, Who graduated from 
the textile school of Clemson College 
in 1931, and who was formerly with 
the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg. S. C., 
has accepted a position as assistant 
superintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Company. 


Boyce L. Estes, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after hav- 
ing held a position with W. R. Grace 
& Company in a textile mill in Lima, 
Peru, South America, has become su- 
perintendent of the Jennings Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C. 


T. V. Harris, who went to The 
Trion Company, Trion, Ga., as over- 
seer of weaving from Tallassee ( Ala.) 
Mills about a year ago, has resigned 
to return to Tallassee Mills as assist- 
ant superintendent, succeeding Cam B. 
LANIER, who has resigned at Tallassee 
to return to West Point, Ga., to oper- 
ate the telephone business of his fath- 
er, the late PHit LANIER. THOMAS 
LAWSON, formerly second hand, has 
been promoted to overseer of weaving 
at Trion succeeding Mr. Harris. 


L. R. PrrrenGcer, formerly connected 
with the Bevelle Plant of Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the 
Boaz (Ala.) Mill and Gin Company. 


(Additional personals and obituary 
items on page 108.) 
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CHICOPEE 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

















, A RECENT NEW ENGLAND INSTALLATION OF THE 
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OTHER RECENT NEW ENGLAND 











~~  S§POOLING and WARPING ggg instaccations oF THE 
BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM 
| In New England mills there have recently been a 
number of installations of the Barber-Colman System WAUREGAN-QUINEBAUG MILLS, 
of Spooling and Warping, employing Automatic INC. 
| Spoolers and Super-Speed Warpers. The Chicopee Wauregan Mill, 
| Manufacturing Corporation at Chicopee Falls, Mass., Wauregan, Connecticut 
4 is an outstanding example. This mill has 47,000 PONEMAH MILLS. 
spindles and 1150 looms; its products include cheese Talis: Moaiantbaed 
: cloth, tobacco cloths, surgical gauze, flannels, and 
specialties. Four other recent New England mill NASHUA MFG. CO.. 
3 installations of the Barber-Colman System are listed Nashua Mill, 


at the right. Nashua, New Hampshire 


LOCKWOOD COMPANY, 


Waterville, Maine 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY “ 


ROCH FORO iheme a OES 
GREENVILLE, S.C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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extiles are becoming precision minded. New efficiency 

is being extended to the last detail of every operation. 
Waste, however slight, is coming in for rigid control. 
Little Things Count. 





. . . . And SONOCO continues to relentlessly pursue 
their goal—perfection in Textile Paper Carriers. Even 


such a little thing as lacquer for colored-tip-cones is un- 
der our own scientific laboratory control. 


Sonoco Propucts CLoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. Ss Cc. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





“To Hell With Capital” 


HE above statement is one that I have heard 
expressed pretty often by employees, including 
some section men, a few second hands and, be- 
lieve it or not, I have heard an occasional overseer 
(so called) give vent to some such exclamation. If a 
few people, 20 and 25 years ago, had such a thought 
in their minds, when OLD-TIMER was one of them, 
what do you suppose is in the minds of a thousand em- 
ployees today in comparison with one employee back 
in those days? 

Yes, I know you realize that the labor situation is 
in a pretty ticklish position. You are just a little 
more careful in your system of management now than 
you were a few years ago. However, the point I am 
trying to bring out is: what in heck are you doing 
about it? 

Recently I made a trip which gave me the oppor- 
tunity of talking to some of the leading executives 
throughout the South, as well as overseers and su- 
perintendents and many employees. 

Of course the executives with whom I talked are 
a darn sight smarter than OLD-TIMER is; they are 
smarter in their line of business, which is the execu- 
tive end of the textile business, but I claim that many 
of the overseers and superintendents I talked with are 
smarter in their line of business than are many presi- 
dents who are operating the mills and managing the 
help. 

In fact, in most cases, that is at most plants, the 
management of the help is being or has already been, 
taken over by the mill executives. Mark my words, 
fellows, this is one of the biggest mistakes that has 
been made in the textile industry since OLD-TIMER has 
been around, and that has been quite some time. The 
time will come when these mill presidents and treas- 
urers will see their mistake, but, oh boy! the dam- 
age will be so great by that time that you will begin 
to hear of certain large firms which have decided not 
to increase the size of their plant any more at that 
town but will build a new mill at such-and-such a 
place where labor conditions are better, etc., etc. 

I don’t suppose there is a reader of this page who 


does not know of a mill somewhere where the mill pres- 





ident or treasurer tried to run the mill; that is, the su- 
perintendent was nothing but a lackey boy; he was 
afraid to give any orders, knowing that the mill presi- 
dent was going to have everything his way. You know 
the type of mill president I am talking about. I once 
told one of them that I saw no reason in a man having 
a dog and then doing all the barking himself. He said, 
what do you mean? He had asked me to look over 
his mill, saying he had hired three superintendents in 
two years and that his cost was still higher than other 
mills’ cost and his seconds were so high he was 
ashamed to let his friends know the percentage. 
“Well,” I said, “you have what you call a superin- 
tendent, but you are trying to run his job. In other 
words, you are doing ali the barking. If you are go- 
ing to pay a superintendent then let him run the mill 
or fire him, and you run the executive end of the 
business.” 

Now don’t misunderstand me, fellows, I realize 
this labor situation is getting to be so confounded se- 
rious that the mill presidents are alarmed, and we 
overseers and superintendents certainly need their co- 
operation and their brains to cope with what con- 
fronts us, but I am claiming that many of the exec- 
utives I talked with proved to me by their conversa- 
tion that Mr. Overseer and Mr. Superintendent were 
having very little to say about the policy they were 
pursuing. 

If any one of you who reads this article will only 
go back into your files of COTTON and read the articles 
on “Human Nature” that have appeared on this page 
from time to time over a period of 20 years you can 
read those articles again and then be able to explain 
to your boss that there are just thousands of things 
which the man who has not lived with the operatives 
like you and I have, will never know about working 
people. For example, I know of several successful su- 
perintendents who have never been overseers, nor 
have they ever run a set of frames, a set of looms or 
run a section. I say successful—yes, successful until 
the time comes to handle a critical labor situation; 
then they are not as successful as the superintendent 
or manager who has come up from the bottom, and 
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is under way 





EPRESSIONS, like droughts, 

breed migrations—migrations 

“wa, of thinking, of research, of capi- 
tal, of industries. 


An example is the Paper Indus- 
trys southward surge at a pace 
which, if maintained, will in a 
single decade build up an entirely 
new order with perhaps new dy- 
nastic developments. 


The pace in this age of vitalized tech- 
nology, is faster, but more exacting. Suc- 
cess imposes more than mere speed of 
decision and action. It requires the full 
support of research, experience and ac- 
quaintance with geographical as well as 
process, raw material, labor, and water 
supply factors. 


Paper mill executives with an eye on the 

sf 4 £ ge South will find of timely interest the in- 

Pat we formation we have assembled. Discussion 
# “6 k involves no commitment. 


“£\ sd. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


v's Engineers 
&\y Greenville South Carolina 




















THE COMPLETE 
REBUILDING SERVICE 
YOU'VE. BEEN 
LOOKING FOR 


If you wish to save money on the 
cost of new equipment, just take 
your worn card screens, picker 
screens, spinning frame cylinders, 
drying cans, etc., and ‘‘Send Them 
to Gastonia.’’ Here ina complete, up. 
to-date plant, with expert workmen. 
is a complete service for repairing 
and rebuilding textile equipment. 
You can also save much time and 





SPINNING 
CYLINDERS 


We are fully equipped to make jew equipment. 


delay experienced in shipment of 


new spinning cylinders or repair 
your old ones, making them as 
good as new, at a great saving 


‘CARD SCREENS 


The rebuilding of card scre 
is one of our specialties. We 
have a complete stock of parts 
for all makes of card screens, 
as well as picker 


DRYING CANS 


Just send your cans to Gastonia 
and you will receive them back 
in perfect condition quicker and 
at a saving. 

You take no chances on Gastonia 
Service. Every job is guaranteed 
and quick service is assured. 
Write for full information today. 


GASTONIA 
TEXTILE SHEET 
METAL WORKS 


INC. 
222 E. LONG AVE. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS — GE 
ERAL SHEET METAL WORK 

































john P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Factors 


CAPITAL $3,500,000 


An organization offering responsible 

manufacturers a highly specialized 

financial service, including checking 

of credits, assuming of credit risks and 
cashing of sales. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative 

TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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you personally know of just such cases as I am illus- 
trating. Then, brother, it is your duty; not only your 
duty to your emp’oyer, but your duty to save your 
job, your duty to ,vur brother overseers and super- 
intendents, because all mills, yes, the whole southern 
textile industry, is affected by the actions of individ- 
ual mills—I say it is your duty to go to your boss and 
talk over these coming labor problems, providing, of 
course, that he will let you talk to him. 

Show him that it is possible to give people things 
ac times and make enemies of them. There have been 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent on so-called 
welfare and other ideas in an effort to win the co- 
operation of operatives, when it actually caused dis- 
content. Just as a little, rather crude, illustration, let 
me refer to an incident which occurred over 20 years 
ago: A mill president, having the interest of his em- 
ployees at heart, and being anxious to show his ap- 
preciation, decided he would give all of them a turkey 
at Christmas. He had one of the largest plants in 
the South, and it took a solid car-load of turkeys to 
go around. Holy smoke! you should have heard all 
the mean things that were said about him. Yes, I 
know the average mill president of today will ask, in 
surprise, how in the world could his operatives say 
mean things about him for giving them a turkey? 
But that is exactly the point I am trying to bring out. 
Mr. Mill President could not possibly see how giving 
his operatives a turkey could get anything but praise 
and appreciation. Old-Timer was not a superintend- 
ent then, but he told his superintendent that Mr. Mill 
President was going to catch hell, and he surely did. 
Here is the simple explanation: John Doe and his 
wife, who had no children, received a fine gobbler for 
Christmas. Sam Smith and his wife, who had five 
children, and who were living next door to John Doe, 
received a small turkey hen. Is there any need to 
explain further? Oh! you say, that is so simple; no 
mill president of today would make such a mistake. 
Well, I only wish my editor would let me tell you of 
some of the things that some of the biggest hearted, 
most honorable mill presidents are trying and trying, 
conscientiously, to do for their operatives today, 
things that you would not think my statement that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are just being 
thrown away is an exaggeration. 

Now to get back to the title of this article. I am 
for the employees because I have been one of them. 
I know their problems; I know their language; I 
know how they feel toward capital, and, in the great 
majority of cases I certainly do not blame them. I do 
not blame them simply because they know only their 
side of the situation. Can you blame your boy or your 
girl who is in the third grade if he or she does not 
know how to spell psychology? No, of course you 
would not blame that child until it advances far 
enough in school to where you know it should know 
how to spell psychology. 

By the same reasoning I claim that an educational 
campaign should be started to educate employees as 
to what capital really is. When you say capital to 
the average employee he bristles like a cat does when 
a dog comes around, while if he only knew that capi- 
tal is the best friend he has in the world he certainly 
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would not bristle, but be ready and willing to lend a 
helping hand and co-operate to make his own condi- 
tion even better. 

The majority of employees believe that capital— 
and by that their first thought is the president of the 
mill for which they are working—is a greedy big bad 
wolf trying to take all the profits and that the poor 
employee is getting nothing. But do they realize that 
no worker could ever own an automobile if it were 
not for capital, unless he had all cash to pay for it? 
And even if he could save up a thousand dollars cash 
he still could not own a car if it wasn’t for capital, 
because, without capital, a car he can buy with one 
thousand dollars cash at present would cost at least 
two thousand. 

Without capital there would be no large cotton 
mills; cloth would be woven mostly in the homes, like 
it was in ante-bellum times. Hundreds of thousands 
of operatives would not be working in cotton mills 
making a good living like they are today. 

Without capital the operative would not have a 
radio. Capital has given thousands of workers good 
jobs building radios, and at the same time made a 
radio so cheap that a cotton mill operative can own 
one. Does that look like capital is the big bad wolf 
that most cotton mill operatives think it is? 

Suppose the operatives were given the ownership 
of the mills. Then they would have to hire men who 
know how to run executive jobs to run the mills. The 
mill president does not know how to run looms, spin- 
ning frames, fly frames, cards or pickers. Neither 
does a weaver, spinner, speeder hand or picker hand 
know how to run the mill president’s job, and if the 
operatives owned the mills and did not hire such men 
as the mill president to run the mills they would soon 
all be out of a job. So there you are. 

To Hell With Capital! Well, I'll tell you fellows, 
if you “To Hell With Capital” it will be to hell with 
you, and it will not take long about it. 

Just remember this statement, Mr. Overseer and 
Superintendent, and also Mr. Mill President—and 
OLD-TIMER will be perfectly willing for you to remind 
him of it next year, five years from now or ten years 
from now, and he will stick to it: “Labor problems 
are fundamental and cannot be solved by legislation 
or any other way by force.” But an educational cam- 
paign, based on the age-old laws of human nature, 
will go a long way toward getting labor to realize that 
Capital is his best friend; that he not only cannot sur- 
vive without capital, but that his whole future wel- 
fare and happiness depend on capital. If you can get 
him educated to the realization of this fact, then you 
will be getting some place. And because what I have 
said is the truth, and the citation of actual facts will 
convince the great majority of people that it is the 
truth, then if the problem is gone at in the correct 
way, progress will be realized in a reasonable length 
of time. 

There never was a weaker argument put up by 
labor leaders than the one they are using mostly to- 
day. It is this: “More pay and shorter hours will 
bring a higher standard of living for the worker.” 


(Continued on page 127.) 
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CL NERCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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This | is the ‘Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 









New Duplex Twister Travelers — C. E. F. Twister Travelers 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte, N.C. — = C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representatives: 





L. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growmg in importance because of its effect on people, products 
and profits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 





D. P. STIMSON I L. BROWN F. S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
S. 0. STIMSON 886 Drewry St., N.E. 703 Embree Crescent 906 West Lovell S8t., 
= _ Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 








TEXTILE APRON CO. 


905 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


WE are equipped to furnish long 
draft aprons for all purposes. 


Workmanship and materials guaran- 
teed. Send us samples of your 
aprons and we shall be pleased to 
quote you prices. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 
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Evenness Important in Pickers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Almost everyone operating a picker room knows 
that without even yardage in each lap bad work oc- 
curs all along in the following processes. Elongation 
in lap yardage is a sinister bugaboo and everyone 
should see that his picker rack releases are operating 
properly. I have been justly rewarded for all the la- 
bor that I have ever exerted in making picker racks 
release according to the amount of feed of web on 
the base of the lap being made. If the racks and gear- 
ing seem to lift by jerks, one can readily see that 
there is a great pressure being exerted upon the lap 
bar between the rack rollers and the face of the 9-inch 
calender rolls. This whole pressure is caused (provid- 
ing that the shafts, bearings, etc., are free and that 
the rack arms are perpendicular) by the friction shoe 
under the friction pulley. I have had good results by 
fastening a new piece of belting on the surface, being 
sure that the screws that hold the friction leather to 
the shoe are below the surface of the leather and that 
they do not come in contact with the frictions of the 
pulley. 

Next cut grooves in the surface of the leather 
across it diagonally. This will cause the frictions of 
the pulley to place a constant pressure on all the lea- 
ther between the grooves and allow the correct amount 
of pressure contact so that the pulley may slip on the 
surface exactly enough to hold the pressure on the lap 
—thus forming a firm lap of correct density. Upon 
unwinding this lap, it will be found that the yardage 
and weight are correct. As the pressure is relieved 
from the lap as it is being run, the stretch on the 9- 
inch calender roll disappears. 


Opening the Cotton 


The opening of cotton is often overlooked. It should 
be opened so that each fiber will stand by itself if 
possible. The bottom apron which delivers the cotton 
to the spiked lattice travels so fast that it forces the 
cotton to fall away from the spiked apron, leaving emp- 
ty spaces in the flow of stock. These empty spaces 
should be filled with cotton because otherwise the 
picker runs at an abnormal rate of speed. This may 
be remedied by causing the bottom apron to revolve 
at a snail pace, causing the feed to the hopper to be 
slow. In this manner each spike in the apron will 
carry a small load from the side of the cotton. The 
hopper speed may be reduced if necessary. 

The mill man should experiment with beater speeds. 
It may be found that a slower beater speed will give 
cleaner webs and stronger yarns. Different adjust- 
ments of the grid bars along with different beater 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 
War certment for the discussion of any and a 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform tc 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 
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speeds may prevent much fly in the card room. 

There should be no baffle at any point from the 
fan forced air or the cleaning operation at the cage 
will be lost and the web on the cage will be uneven. 
Poorly distributed webs on the cages cause thick sec- 
tions in the laps which lift the feed rolls at the cards 
and cause licker-in trouble. 

At all times it is well to keep cotton from lumping 
while in process. Condensers have a tendency to lump 
the flow of cotton and extra high fan speeds attract 
too quickly and hold the stock too long. Some cage 
screens have perforations of the wrong construction 
and some condensers are placed wrong. These and all 
adjustments that retard the even flow of cotton in 
process are detrimental to evenness in laps. 

A. B. C. (R. I.) 


a 62> ——— 
How Do You Prevent Travelers 


Unthreading After Doffing? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having difficulty with travelers unthread- 
ing themselves after doffing, and will appreciate any 
discussion of the subject from your readers in the 
light of the following conditions. 

We are running 21%s warp, with a front roll 
speed of 144 r.p.m.; spindle speed, 9,000 r.p.m.; twist 
multiple, 4.25; combination wind, 5%¢-inch traverse 
on 8-inch bobbin; 1%-inch ring. The distance from 
the guide wire to the top of the bobbin is 2 inches; 
and from the guide wire to the ring rail at the top 
of its stroke, 24%4 inches. We use a No. 1 round- 
point traveler, 2-flange and 2-circle on warp. 

Our filling number is 24s, front roll speed, 144 
r.p.m.; spindle speed, 7,100 r.p.m.; twist multiple, 
3.39; length of traverse, 1°%%-inch, on an &'s-inch 
auill; 1%%-inch ring. The distance from the guide 
wire to the top of the quill is 1% inches, and from 
the guide wire to the ring rail at its top stroke is 
214 inches. On filling we use a 5/0 round-point 
traveler, 1 flange, 1 circle. 

After the ends are pieced up, they run good un- 
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For Cotton or Rayon Dyed on Tubes 
Uniform Drying—Better Quality 


Festoon Dryer for Piece Goods 
With or Without Rolling Girts 


Automatic Skein Yarn Dryer 
vith Patented Skein Protector 
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Drying and Conditioning Rayon 
in Cakes or on Cylinders 


For Cotton or Wool Raw Stock, 
Linters,Acetates,etc.Motor Driven 


Airlay Dryer for Piece Goods 
A Machine that Has No Equal 
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RMSTRONG’S 
-CORKBOARD INSULATION 
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Asove—Roor INsvuxaTion guards this new apenas _ of the White Oak 


Cotton Mill (Proximity Mfg. Co. group) Greensboro, N. The architect, J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., of Greenville specified Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation. 


BeLow—ConpDeEnsaTION SropPep by corkboard insulation in this weave room 
of the White Oak Mill where relative humidity is 75 to 80% and the tempera- 
ture is 70° to 75°F, 
ONDENSATION, which results in harmful 
ceiling drip, has no place in plants insulated 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard Roof Insulation! 
Efficient corkboard blocks the passage of heat and 
stops the forming of moisture on ceilings to drip 
damage to material and machines below. 
That’s why the roofs of spinning mill and weave 
room in this White Oak Cotton Mill of the Prox- 
imity Manufacturing Company Group, Greensboro, 
N. C. are insulated with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
With a relative humidity of 75 to 80% and a tem- 
perature of 70°-75° F. in the weave room, a 114” 
corkboard thickness at the roof prevents condensa- 
tion. In the spinning room, lower relative humidity 
makes it possible to do the job with a 1” thickness. 
Many textile mills in all parts of the country rely 
on Armstrong’s Corkboard to control condensation 
economically and efficiently. For more complete 
information about this dependable insulating ma- 
terial, write today to Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Building Materials Division, 
1000 Concord Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong’s CORKBOARD 
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til about 1 inch of the top; then they run bad. The 
best way we have found to doff without unthread- 
ing a large number of ends is to pull the ring rail 
to the bottom of the quill where the hub of the quill 
begins; in other words, just below the bunch on the 
quill, on filling. We do not wind the rack all the 
way at first so that the rail will come up above the 
bunch and can be pushed down when the frame is 
started up. In pushing the rail down when starting 
we eliminate a lot of unthreading. After it is start- 
ed up and run about 10 rounds on the quill it is 
stopped and then we finish winding the rack. 

We have some old warp bobbins and some new 
ones. The old ones go further down on the spindle 
than the new ones, causing us to lose approximately 
14 to ¥g-inch on top of some bobbins and on the bot- 
tom of others.. Due to a shortage of bobbins we run 
them all together. 

We have Casablancas long draft. 

In case any one suggests that we change to 
square point travelers, I would like to ask another 
question: Will square point travelers wear rings out 
faster than round point travelers? Why? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6643 
———_0@-— 


Grinding Top Flats on Cards ---Advocates 
More Frequent Grinding 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the 1936 December issue of COTTON, I read an 
article entitled ““WHAT MAKES A WELL RUN MILL”. 
This article was reported from a talk made at the 
meeting of the Tennessee Division of the Southern 
Textile Association at Knoxville, Tenn., November 
7, 1936. 

Among other things, the author of the article 
states an important fact when he says that “the 
card is the last machine where anything can be add- 
ed to the quality of the work”. He also makes some 
good suggestions pertaining to the general attention 
and care the cards should receive. 

His recommendation that top flats should be 
ground once every 8 weeks, however, is at variance 
with this writer’s idea of top flat grinding. I won- 
der how many carders and grinders realize just how 
much actual grinding the top flats would get when 
grinding only once every 8 weeks. 

Now, carders and grinders, let’s get down to 
brass tacks on this top flat grinding subject, and 
find out for ourselves just what’s what. Now, time 
the speed of one flat when the flat is traversing un- 
der the grinding roller and you will find that it takes 
about 15 seconds from the time the grinding roller 
strikes the heel of the wire, to the time the toe of 
the wire is free from the grinding roller. Now, that 
particular flat does not return to the grinding roll- 
er again for 45 minutes, which is another way of 
saying that the full set of flats received 15 seconds’ 
grinding in 45 minutes. 

On an 8-hour shift, the top flats would revolve a 
fraction under 11 revolutions, which means less than 
3 minutes’ grinding in 8 hours for each flat in the 
set. Now, suppose the top flats are not ground again 
for 8 weeks, we then get 3 minutes’ grinding in 8 
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weeks, or, 20 minutes in one year for each flat in the 
set. 

While there are some mills that grind top flats 
more often than once every 8 weeks, it is significant 
to note, however, that the average grinding time on 
top flats of the 40 mills listed on the chart, “A Sur- 
vey of Card Grinding Practice in 40 Georgia Mills 
as Compiled by Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia”, is approximately 7 hours and 5 minutes, with 
an elapsed time of 313 hours between grindings. 

Boiled down, this means about 3 minutes’ actual 
grinding in eight weeks for each flat in the set. This 
average grinding time of the 40 mills compares fa- 
vorably with the recommendation made in the article 
referred to. With such insufficient grinding as prac- 
ticed in so many mills, it isn’t any wonder we some- 
times hear carders and grinders grumbling about 
‘“neppy” and “specky” carding. 

Now, listen, carders and grinders, get this fact 
firmly planted into your noggins—wire must be 
sharp, and kept sharp, to produce quality carding, 
and with an elapsed time of eight weeks between 
grinding, the points of wire can not be kept keen 
enough to produce first-class carding. 

It is this writer’s opinion that the elapsed time 
between grinding top flats should not be more than 
100 hours. 

While it would be necessary for some mills to 
procure additional grinding rollers to keep up with 
the schedule I advocate the procurement of same, 
however, would be a profitable investment since the 
result would be better carding, and in the final anal- 
ysis, better finished goods. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6653 


oo 


Grain Side of Belt Goes Next to Pulley 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6615” 
on page 115 of the March number of the magazine with 
reference to the desirability of running the grain or 
flesh side next to the pulley, we do have very definite 
ideas about this, which are based on tests run not only 
by ourselves, but by others, and also by the American 
Leather Belting Exchange. 

These tests show that the capacity of a well-curried 
oak leather belt run with the grain side next to the 
pulley is 25 per cent or more greater than with the same 
belt run with the flesh side next to the pulley. With 
the harder surfaced oak leather belt, the difference 
is less pronounced, particularly when the belts are new. 
The only circumstances under which we recommend 
that the belt shall be run with the flesh side to the 
pulley are: when the belt is subjected to forced slip, 
in which case the flesh will slip without overstraining 
the leather through unnecessary tension. This applies 
to such drives as wind-up, and calender drives where 
the size of a roll increases and the belt is forced to 
slip to accommodate the change in r.p.m. 

Another reason for running the grain side of the 
leather to the pulley is that the tensile strength of the 
leather is concentrated in the long fibers toward the 
flesh side and it is therefore desirable not to subject 
them to the wear of running against the pulley, par- 
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ticularly in cases where che belt is overloaded or is 
subject to severe abrasion. 

Occasionally users of single leather belting do run 
the flesh side of the leather to the pulley, but the con- 
census of opinion is that the grain side, or hair side 
to the pulley is the proper method of application. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6633 
--- @-—- 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question of “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 6615” 
—‘‘which side of a single leather belt should be run 
next to the pulley, the flesh side or the hair side,” ap- 
pearing on page 115 of the March number of COTTON, 
I wish to give my opinion and experience as follows: 

The hair side, which is the smooth side, should be 
run next to the pulley; it has a firmer and more uni- 
form surface, and, because of this fact, better results 
can be obtained, for the following reasons: 

1. The more uniform the surface of the belt, the 
more leather surface there will be in contact with the 
surface of the pulley. Consequently, more friction will 
be obtained and less slippage of the belt will occur. 

2. The more uniform the surface of the belt, the 
easier it is to keep clean, thus, allowing less slippage. 

3. The hair side of the belt will take a dressing 
more evenly than will the flesh side, as its surface is 
smoother. 

4. The belt will run more smoothly on the pulley, 
and, naturally, this will tend to reduce any jerking or 
vibratory motion of the belt. Therefore, vibration of 
the machine, caused by the motion mentioned, will be 
reduced. 

The writer’s opinion is, that the best possible re- 
sults are obtained from a belt when it is running with 
maximum ease and with minimum slippage. So, in 
conclusion, I would say that the hair side is undoubt- 
edly the side to run next to the pulley. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6628 


The Cloth a Weaver Must See to Make 
Perfect Cloth 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I do not know that I can be of any great help to 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” whose question was on page 
115 of the April issue of COTTON, with reference to 
seeing all of his cloth as it is woven in order to make 
perfect cloth, for in answering these questions there 
are a lot of things which have to be considered, one of 
which is, that the quality of the warp and filling yarns 
play an important part. I should say that if this con- 
tributor’s warp is as free of gouts, long knots, loose 
ends, etc., as it is possible to get them, and they are 
slashed properly, it would require less patrolling than 
if the reverse were true, the same holding good as to 
filling; if his filling is properly wound at the spinning 
and the bobbins are the proper size, then the weaver 
would have less trouble in making perfect cloth. 

In our mill, we look to quality above everything 
else, and we try to give the weave room the kind of 
yarns that it takes to make perfect cloth, as we all 
know that a weaver cannot make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear. 
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Afte: naving processed the yarns properly and 
having seen that our looms are kept properly fixed, 
we are then ready to determine the weaver load, our 
set-up being determined by time studies with a stop 
watch. By taking these studies over a period of sev- 
eral days on several different weavers, under all wea- 
ther conditions, we are able to tell just what the av- 
erage warp breaks per loom hour are, just how many 
gouts the weaver takes out on the back of the loom 
per loom hour, and how many filling breaks, pick- 
outs, etc., occur per loom hour. In this way we de- 
termine just how many looms a weaver can operate 
properly, working at a normal rate of speed. We have 
to study several weavers to arrive at an average, for 
some move faster than others. I wish to say that our 
present set-up is for a weaver to patrol fronts of looms 
every 5 minutes and the backs every 15 minutes, at 
the same time removing any long knots, gouts, etc., 
that show up in the warp between the beam and har- 
ness. Of course what is true at one mill would not 
be true at another. Therefore, the only possible way 
that I could see to determine the weaver load would 
be to make the proper studies in the particular mill 
where the set-up is to be used. 

I trust that the foregoing may be of some value to 
the inquirer and hope to see several ideas from other 
men published in COTTON. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6620 
—_—__-@— 
EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6607” has surely asked a tough 
question, but I may be able to throw a little light on 
the question. 

On 80x80 material our weavers inspect the cloth 
4 times an hour, which is approximately every 30 inch- 
es. This frequency produces good results, although 
not perfect, by any means. We believe, however, that 
this allows a reasonable assignment and is more eco- 
nomical. 

On other plain weaves, where the quality require- 
ments are less, the inspection period could run as long 
as once each 10 yards with good results, or, where ab- 
solutely perfect cloth is to be produced, the weaver 
should see all the cloth that is made. 

The prime factor governing this inspection period 
should be the quality desired. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6621 
—-_-@}--— 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I am submitting herewith an answer to the ques- 
tion by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” published on page 115 
of the April issue of COTTON. This contributor wishes 
to know if a weaver has to see all of his cloth as it is 
woven in order to make perfect cloth. My answer is 
YES. However, if a weaver should have such a few 
looms that he could not see all of his cloth as it is 
woven, how could American mills compete with 30 
cents a day labor in Japan? There must be mass pro- 
duction in order to offer an attractive price. Perfect, 
means perfection; there is a wide gulf between perfect 
cloth and first quality cloth. 

I would suggest to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” that 
he assign his weaver just enough looms so that his 
loom stops will not exceed 20 to 24 loom stops per 
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ticularly in cases where che belt is overloaded or is 
subject to severe abrasion. 

Occasionally users of single leather belting do run 
the flesh side of the leather to the pulley, but the con- 
census of opinion is that the grain side, or hair side 
to the pulley is the proper method of application. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6633 
sialic 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6615” 
—‘‘which side of a single leather belt should be run 
next to the pulley, the flesh side or the hair side,” ap- 
pearing on page 115 of the March number of COTTON, 
I wish to give my opinion and experience as follows: 

The hair side, which is the smooth side, should be 
run next to the pulley; it has a firmer and more uni- 
form surface, and, because of this fact, better results 
can be obtained, for the following reasons: 

1. The more uniform the surface of the belt, the 
more leather surface there will be in contact with the 
surface of the pulley. Consequently, more friction will 
be obtained and less slippage of the belt will occur. 

2. The more uniform the surface of the belt, the 
easier it is to keep clean, thus, allowing less slippage. 

3. The hair side of the belt will take a dressing 
more evenly than will the flesh side, as its surface is 
smoother. 

4. The belt will run more smoothly on the pulley, 
and, naturally, this will tend to reduce any jerking or 
vibratory motion of the belt. Therefore, vibration of 
the machine, caused by the motion mentioned, will be 
reduced. 

The writer’s opinion is, that the best possible re- 
sults are obtained from a belt when it is running with 
maximum ease and with minimum slippage. So, in 
conclusion, I would say that the hair side is undoubt- 
edly the side to run next to the pulley. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6628 
iiirsceliittiaciitpaiis 


The Cloth a Weaver Must See to Make 
Perfect Cloth 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I do not know that I can be of any great help to 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” whose question was on page 
115 of the April issue of COTTON, with reference to 
seeing all of his cloth as it is woven in order to make 
perfect cloth, for in answering these questions there 
are a lot of things which have to be considered, one of 
which is, that the quality of the warp and filling yarns 
play an important part. I should say that if this con- 
tributor’s warp is as free of gouts, long knots, loose 
ends, etc., as it is possible to get them, and they are 
slashed properly, it would require less patrolling than 
if the reverse were true, the same holding good as to 
filling; if his filling is properly wound at the spinning 
and the bobbins are the proper size, then the weaver 
would have less trouble in making perfect cloth. 

In our mill, we look to quality above everything 
else, and we try to give the weave room the kind of 
yarns that it takes to make perfect cloth, as we all 
know that a weaver cannot make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear. 
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Afte: naving processed the yarns properly and 
having seen that our looms are kept properly fixed, 
we are then ready to determine the weaver load, our 
set-up being determined by time studies with a stop 
watch. By taking these studies over a period of sev- 
eral days on several different weavers, under all wea- 
ther conditions, we are able to tell just what the av- 
erage warp breaks per loom hour are, just how many 
gouts the weaver takes out on the back of the loom 
per loom hour, and how many filling breaks, pick- 
outs, etc., occur per loom hour. In this way we de- 
termine just how many looms a weaver can operate 
properly, working at a normal rate of speed. We have 
to study several weavers to arrive at an average, for 
some move faster than others. I wish to say that our 
present set-up is for a weaver to patrol fronts of looms 
every 5 minutes and the backs every 15 minutes, at 
the same time removing any long knots, gouts, etc., 
that show up in the warp between the beam and har- 
ness. Of course what is true at one mill would not 
be true at another. Therefore, the only possible way 
that I could see to determine the weaver load would 
be to make the proper studies in the particular mill 
where the set-up is to be used. 

I trust that the foregoing may be of some value to 
the inquirer and hope to see several ideas from other 
men published in COTTON. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6620 
—_—_@——_ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” has surely asked a tough 
question, but I may be able to throw a little light on 
the question. 

On 80x80 material our weavers inspect the cloth 
4 times an hour, which is approximately every 30 inch- 
es. This frequency produces good results, although 
not perfect, by any means. We believe, however, that 
this allows a reasonable assignment and is more eco- 
nomical. 

On other plain weaves, where the quality require- 
ments are less, the inspection period could run as long 
as once each 10 yards with good results, or, where ab- 
solutely perfect cloth is to be produced, the weaver 
should see all the cloth that is made. 

The prime factor governing this inspection period 
should be the quality desired. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6621 
—- @— 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I am submitting herewith an answer to the ques- 
tion by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” published on page 115 
of the April issue of COTTON. This contributor wishes 
to know if a weaver has to see all of his cloth as it is 
woven in order to make perfect cloth. My answer is 
YES. However, if a weaver should have such a few 
looms that he could not see all of his cloth as it is 
woven, how could American mills compete with 30 
cents a day labor in Japan? There must be mass pro- 
duction in order to offer an attractive price. Perfect, 
means perfection; there is a wide gulf between perfect 
cloth and first quality cloth. 

I would suggest to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6607” that 
he assign his weaver just enough looms so that his 
loom stops will not exceed 20 to 24 loom stops per 
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hour on the set. A good weaver can enter a broken 
thread in the loom in 60 seconds easily. This would 
give that weaver from 36 to 40 minutes out of each 
hour for patrolling his alleys. 

Patrolling includes going from one loom stop to 
the next one; this also includes time out for a sand- 
wich or cold drink. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that a weaver 
ean patrol his or her alleys until his or her legs are 
worn off to the knees, but cannot make perfect cloth 
without the co-operation of the loom fixer, the battery 
hand, the second hand and overseer. In other words, 
every cog in the wheel must do its part; every person 
in the department must pull on one end of the rope. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6630 


——— 5 * 


Cleaning in Spinning Room and Setting 
Snick Plates on B-C Spoolers 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Answering the questions submitted by “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6617” which appeared on page 153 of the Feb- 
ruary issue of COTTON, with reference to cleaning in 
the spinning room to prevent gouts in the yarn, I am 
giving herewith our own method of doing this and 
hope that it will be some help to your inquirer and 
to any other reader who may be interested in this 
subject. 

We have been compelled to discard the use of 
compressed air in cleaning, because, when cleaning 
off one side or frame, the lint is being blown onto 
the next, and for that reason, we stopped using this 
method. 

Cleaning down overhead and blowing off motors 
is a frequent cause of gouts in the yarn. This part 
of the cleaning should be done when all of the ma- 
chines are stopped, at which time the frames should 
be covered by spreading cloth over them. Before 
the frames are started all loose fly and lint should 
be picked off the creels, roving thread guides and 
yarn. It is bad practice to allow spinners to use fans 
for cleaning purposes. 

The one thing causing most gouts in yarn is 
clearer waste, where top clearers are used both on 
flyer frames and on spinning. Dirty top clearers 
keep feeding gouts onto the roving and yarn as long 
as the clearers themselves remain dirty; they should 
be picked on 24s to 30s yarn every 4 hours, and more 
often if necessary. 

It is very important to keep roving creels, back 
guides, ring rails, and spindle rails clean. Our sys- 
tem is to wipe the roving creels and back guides 
every day. Ring rails should be wiped once a day; 
spindle rails should be brushed off four times a day. 

On automatic spooling, we have the fine tooth 
snick plates set 30/1000-inch, which we have found 
gives good results on 30s warp yarn. Care should be 
taken not to set them too closely, because if they are 
set too closely together the teeth will chafe the yarn, 
causing an accumulation of lint and foreign matter 
here and making a considerable amount of gouts. 

We blow off our spoolers every four hours, using 
compressed air, and proceed as follows: First, we 
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see that all of the yarn in the bobbin pockets has 
been run off or broken; we then stop the spooler 
and proceed to blow off, sweeping up the floor fol- 
lowing this operation. Then, we start the spooler, 
letting the traveler head make one complete round 
before threading up the yarn. 

We think that the warpers should be blown off 
at the finish of every beam; the floor should be 
swept following the blowing-off, because, if the floor 
is dirty when the warper is started after creeling, 
the current of air generated by the yarn being wound 
off the cheeses at a high rate of speed will blow lint 
into the yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6622 
* 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the difficulty “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6617” 
is having with gouts, cleaning methods, etc., my 
opinion is, that the primary source of gouts is poor 
drafting of creeled-in bobbins, probably as much 
trouble arising from this source as from fly; this 
may be eliminated by either a change in the roller 
settings or through increased weights on the rollers. 

As to cleaning, each plant has its own individual 
problem, and any suggestions that I might offer 
would probably not be applicable to the mill in 
which your contributor is located; he will, there- 
fore, have to decide this matter for himself, through 
his own observation and experience. 

We have no spoolers. 

I regret that I cannot be more specific or helpful 
in answering these questions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6623 


_ 
Shuttle and Shuttle Spring Consumption 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6625” has asked some ques- 
tions on shuttle and shuttle spring consumption on 
page 112 of the March, 1937, issue of COTTON. He 
has used approximately one new shuttle spring for ev- 
ery loom he has in his mill, during the past year. Also. 
he has 4695 loom hours per shuttle in his plant, with 
his looms making 165 picks per minute on 68x72 and 
64x60 goods. 

We are happy to give the contributor the follow- 
ing experience with shuttle and springs in our mill: 

During the year 1936 we used a total of 61 new 
shuttle springs, the reason for such a small number 
of these springs being used was that the springs on 
the old shuttles were used by loom fixers to replace 
broken springs. Frequently a shuttle breaks while 
the spring is still in good condition. We keep a sup- 
ply of old and broken shuttles on hand at all times, and 
let the loom fixers get the springs out of them when 
they need them. 

During 1936 there were 414 Draper shuttles and 

708 C & K shuttles used. This makes a total of 1122 
shuttles of both types used during last year. We ran 
95,095 loom weeks of 40 hours, or 3,803,800 loom hours 
for the year 1936. Considering the 1122 shuttles used, 
we averaged 3400 loom hours per shuttle. We should 
have done better than this. 
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TRADE MARK 


MERROW 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING is 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 











PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 





FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 


E. W. Hollister R. B. Moreland 


P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. C. 








P. 0. Box 985, Atlanta, Ga. = 
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FULL CAPAGITY 
PRODUCTION 
DEMANDS MORE 
MODERN METHODS 


Production is steadily increas- 
ing in mills all over the South. 
The greater speed and efficiency 
of operations demand more mod- 
ern methods in every department, 
one of the most important of 
which is the sizing and finishing. 


NORTH Products and Service 
have anticipated this and are 
ready to supply just the exact 
method to meet your individual 
conditions. Why not let a 
NORTH Service Man call and go 
thoroughly into your _ present 
methods and then cooperate to 
secure the results you want? 


Call on us—anytime ! 


P. 0. Box 844, ATLANTA, GA. 
Phone Main 3230 
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SLASHING 
WEAVEWELL 
PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
FINISHRITE 
PRODUCTS 


SHUTTLE 
GREASE-RITE 
TALLOW 











FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 
P. 0. Box 92, MARIETTA, GA. 
Phone 250 
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Most of our looms are C & K, whereas, the looms 
of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6625” are Draper. This would, 
to a certain extent, explain the difference between the 
shorter average life of our shuttles, as different type 
work is run with the two shuttles. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6639 
— a. A acti 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should say, in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6625”, that he is using too many shuttle springs. We 
have bought 50 shuttle springs during the past five 
years. However, we use more shuttles than does 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6625”, due to the fact that we do 
not make 68x72 and 64x60 goods. We are making much 
higher sleys. But, I have made similar construction 
to 68x72 and 64x60, and our shuttle consumption ran 
one shuttle per loom every 15 months. I would sug- 
gest to your contributor that he have his shuttle man- 
ufacturer check up on the material he is using in the 
manufacture of the shuttle springs. 

We use a first-grade shuttle and have found sev- 
eral lots of shuttles on which the springs break more 
often than they do on other lots, and on checking 
up have found that the material going into their manu- 
facture has been changed. 

The average life of the shuttle spring, according 
to our experience, at the present time, is approxi- 
mately 3,660 hours on construction 136x60, loom speed 
184 r.p.m. and 112x60, loom speed 165 r.p.m. 900 looms. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6640 
—-— } —- 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the trouble that “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6625” is having with shuttle spring breakage, I think 
that his breakage is too much. 

This mill has 1730 looms, running at different 
speeds, the lowest being 156 picks per minute and the 
highest 190. These looms run 80 hours per week. 

During the past 12 months we used 1800 shuttles; 
our contract calls for 150 shuttles per month. 

A check at the supply room shows that only 400 
springs were bought and used during the past 12 
months. This information was given to me by the 
supply room attendant and is correct. I think that 
less than half of these springs were broken. I have 
had only a few to break on my section in 12 months. 

We make several widths of cloth. 

The setting of the transfer will have some effect 
on the springs, and the transfer should be neither too 
high nor too low; the battery should be lined, the 
shuttle centered in the box, and the transfer centered 
in the shuttle. The quill should not roll, neither from 
front nor back. The bobbin support and the bobbin 
butt stop should be replaced if worn. 

The picker will wear and allow the shuttle to go 
too deep in the box, and the rings on the quill in the 
battery do not correspond with the grooves in the shut- 
tle spring, which will put more strain on the spring. 

Loose crank arms, loose crank shaft bearings and 
loose rocker shaft bearings should all be tightened so 
that the transfer will be the same each time. 

I trust that this information will be of some help 
to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6625”’. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6641 
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A Method of Weighting Underclearers 


on Drawing Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In order to save leather on the weight supports for 
our bottom or under clearers on drawing frames, and 
to give the frame a neater appearance, we changed the 
standard method of weighting the clearers as shown 
by the accompany sketch. 

The under clearers should be made so that they 
will be about l-inch or 114-inch narrower than the 
space between the stands, and covered to a point just 












































beyond the collars on the rolls. This will keep the 
clearers from meshing too deeply. Bore holes for the 
lace leather about one-quarter inch from each end of 
the clearer and pull the lace from the bottom up 
through the holes and between the front and second 
rolls. Then bring the lace over the top of the roll 
bearing, which does not turn. This will prevent its 
wearing so fast. 

If this method has not been tried, I suggest that 
the reader do so. It also helps eliminate the number 
of ends down because tags won’t catch in the leather. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 


a > — a 


Lisle Thread--A Suggestion 


By Arthur Morris, for 42 years editor of a aan 
nent English textile journal : en , 


6571 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A fine thread or a hard-twisted fine thread is the 
best definition the dictionaries can find for Lisle 
thread—quite unsatisfactory as all sewing threads 
are fine and most of them hard twisted. A good 
American dictionary of textile terms states that 
Lisle thread is a fine yarn, gassed, mercerized and 
twined. That at least is the thread that has taken 
the name of the old French town, but it has no re- 
semblance to the original Lisle thread which was 
produced centuries before the age of gas even as an 
illuminant. As for mercerization it is of our own 
days. It may be that the modern thread that can 
claim no descent is the better article and there is 
plenty of precedence for the retention of a world- 
wide trade name. Manilla paper for instance was 
first made from manilla hemp—hence the name. Jute 
butts were later substituted for the hemp: today, 
sulphite pulp is the raw material. 

Lisle thread is mentioned in literature as early 
as 1582. A 16th century book describing the London 
shops says that it is “the finest in the land”. It 
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For CLEAN and BEAUTIFUL 





FLOORS 








Have You a Particularly 
Hard-to-Clean Floor? 


In few industries is the problem of floor cleanliness so great 
as in textile mills. Floors must be clean, Yet the layout, 
the location of machinery, the need for almost constant 
operation, makes it difficult to get them clean and keep 
them clean. 


The Finnell System of Electric Floor Cleaning has been 
widely adopted in the textile field because it solves the 
problem. Ask a Finnell representative te call. You'll find 
he knows your floor cleaning problem and how to solve it. 
He can show you how to scrub faster . . . get all the floor 
clean . . . how to avoid slippery floors . . . how to do all 
this with a smaller cleaning crew and thus save money. 


a o a 
Send for latest illustrated folder on Finnell 
machines for the textile field. Address 


Finnell System, Inc., 1305 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL 


FLOOR MACHINES and FINISHES 
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DRENCHO ix 


Frees Your Humidification 
System Of Most Of Its Troubles 


USTY, corroded and scale-clogged pipe lines 
cause the majority of troubles in hum:difica- 
tion systems. Let DRENCHO XX keep your pipe 
lines open and free of all deposits,—dissolve all 
scale, rust and corrosion and prevent further for- 








mation. 


DRENCHO XX can always be depended upon 
to do the job with certainty and completeness. 
No chemicals injurious to health. Very econom- 
ical as such small amounts do the work. Full in- 
formation and prices sent gladly on request. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
. 6. 


TEX 
B 











Lubricate Machines Economically! 
Keep Oil Off Yarn and Goods 


7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL— 
the drip-less, waste-less lubricant, made 
to meet the eacting demands of textile 
machinery. 


A trial will convince you that NON-FLUID 
OIL is the best guarantee that your ma- 
chinery will be properly and economically 
lubricated—and that loss from oil dam- 
aged goods will be cut to the bone. 


Write for free testing sample 
| and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga 
St. Louis, Mo. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Spartanburg, S C. Greenvile, 8. C 





CZCS TERED 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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held its place in commerce up to our own times, and 
before the days of yarn gassing and luster-mercer- 
ization the elder among us remember that Lisle 
thread stockings were almost the universal feminine 
wear and that Lisle lace, also a prevailing textile, 
had a mellow linen-like look and a peculiarly soft 


handle. 
Little Literature Available 


Technical literature is silent on the process 
known as “lisling”. In his long editorship of a tech- 
nical paper the writer had from time to time many 
contributors with an expert knowledge of cotton fin- 
ishing but they invariably confessed inability to 
write a satisfactory article on the process originally 
carried out at the town now known as Lille. It was 
in this town that the writer saw some of the old 
plant used in the process, which was described to 
him by an old reeler. 

Gassing burns away the loose ends of the yarn 
which add weight without adding strength. Efficient 
gassing makes the yarn about 5 per cent finer and 
somewhat softer. Lisling was probably about equal- 
ly efficient in charring and eliminating the hair-like 
fibrillae and somewhat changed the touch of the cot- 
ton. Thus it is evident that if the 15th or 16th cen- 
tury spinners in the old town of L’isle (the island) 
processed the finest yarn of the period it was unique 
and correctly described as finest of the land. 


The Lisling Process 


The lisling process was simple and inexpensive. 
The hanks were passed through an acid bath just 
strong enough to oxidize the hair-like loose ends of 
the cotton fiber without damaging the main thread. 
Thoroughly dried the thread was reeled loosely 
through a box with a shaking and knocking action 
that made the ends charred by the acid fall away 
from the main thread. The apparatus shown to the 
writer was an octagonal box with what may be 
called a short baffle plate at each angle. It was 
worked on an irregular pivot, giving a shaking ac- 
tion, with a to and fro motion and the charred bits 
fell out through an opening at the bottom of the 
box. Primitively the acid was made by burning sul- 
phur in the presence of water. It would naturally 
be weak but was probably further diluted with 
water. 

It is possible that this very ancient discovery 
that acid would burn away cotton led to the modern 
treatment of rags for the production of shoddy. It 
is said that a machine which destroyed the wool in 
mixed rags destined for the paper-mill was shown at 
the London Exhibition of 1851. A visitor reflected 
that wool was more valuable than cotton and pos- 
sibly with a knowledge of the Lisle process, sug- 
gested an acid treatment to destroy the vegetable 
matter in rags mainly of animal origin, in order to 
allow the wool to be regenerated without mixture. 

It has struck the writer that it would be an easy 
matter, merely the affair of a few laboratory ex- 
periments to reconstruct this old lisling process. 
Modern Lisle thread is certainly a beautiful ma- 
terial but it has no right to the name. It has no 
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claim to descent and no resemblance to the original 
thread which had valuable qualities of appearance, 
handle and exceptional quality of wearing. 

A clever advertiser could make at least a profit- 
able side-line of “Genuine Lisle Thread” without the 
least necessity to disparage the material that has 
taken the name. This Lisle thread that he produced 
would have the recommendation of a characteristic 
mellow and linen-like appearance. 


a ee a 


An Old Timer Says 


(Continued from page 115.) 


Living standards, not only for textile workers, but 
for all workers, is determined by production. That is 
to say, the more of all commodities produced the more 
each individual will receive. Yes, I know that right 
here you are going to say, what about plowing up cot- 
ton, killing pigs, etc. However, that is purely a dif- 
ferent phase of a national problem that does not af- 
fect the statement just made, and space will not al- 
low me to go into detail to explain that angle of the 
problem. 

One dollar an hour will not buy any more bread at 
ten cents a loaf than fifty cents per hour will buy at 
five cents per loaf—with both of the above hourly 
rates based on the same work week, matters not if it 
is 40 hours or 60 hours. But if you cut the week to 
30 hours and raise wages, say 33 per cent, which 
would be in proportion to enable the worker to make 
the same dollars per week, you of course lower pro- 
duction and as a result employees will get less food, 
less clothing, less radios, less automobiles and less ev- 
erything we consider that is conducive to a higher 
standard of living. 

Now, Mr. Overseer and Superintendent and Mr. 
President, do your operatives know these fundamen- 
tal facts? They can’t blame you for the fact that 
one dollar will buy less eggs when they are forty cents 
per dozen than seventy-five cents will buy when eggs 
are twenty-five cents per dozen. They can’t blame 
you if they can under certain working conditions buy 
more food, more clothes, more radios, more refrigera- 
tors, etc., when you are paying them seventy-five cents 
per hour than they can buy under other conditions 
when you are paying them one dollar per hour. 

To Hell With Capital! But do your operatives 
know, or are you doing anything to teach them or to 
get them to understand that eapital is giving them 
just the things that every American citizen thinks he 
should have for his labor; a better house to live in 
than he would have if there were no capital; giving 
him electric lights, the finest schools of any nation 
in the world for his children; a bath tub or shower 
and toilet facilities unsurpassed by any nation in the 
world; telephones, telegraph, railroads, hard-surfaced 
roads, insurance—all these things would be absolutely 
impossible without labor’s best friend, capital. 

Only as there is more production is there more for 
you and for you and for me. Cutting the work week 
to 30 hours is certainly going backward to obtain that 
goal. 

Yeah, I hear a lot of you whining, operatives can’t 
understand or won’t understand these things. How 
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.-- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 





204. Modern Shipping Boxes — Illustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

205. The Walker Method—S8& page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

208. Cool Your Mill With Its Own Heat!—aA ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Bulletin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg. Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

209. Are You Belng Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the sen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a groscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psychrometric principle. Ask for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the companys 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, Mass. 

215. What Happens When You Ship a Packaeg?— 
16 page illustrated booklet outlining the particular 
value of railway express and air express service and 
giving all details concerning pick-up, transportation 
and delivery. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

216. Cutting Costs with Liquid Caustic Soda—a 72 
page hand book packed full of useful information 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
letterhead to the Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 

218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—16 page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping packages. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing :.d ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, . 

222. “Onyx Processing and Finishing Compounds”’ 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘“The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.’”” Onyx Oil and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

223. Alloyed tron In Southern Industrial Flelds— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

224. **Tank Taik’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etce., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


eorgia. 

225. Houghto-Size AC — Showing characteristics a 
warp sizing compound must have for modern rayon 
fabrics, weakness of former sizes and the unusual 
advantages of Houghto-Size AC. BP. F. Houghton & 
Co., 240 West Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe Any my 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list, 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- 
ing all dimensional data, etc. The Cooper Alloy 
ag St 150 Broadway, Elizabeth, N. J. 

228. lutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

How to Profit With Air Express—attractive 
folder pointing out the advantages of air-rail ex- 
press. Giving rates and time tables, this folder 
should be in the possession of every textile manufac- 
turer. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment — Illustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 


ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices, specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Kapids, Mich. 

232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lacer, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 

234, They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting {l- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohto. 

235. The Guide—a ready reference book which will 
prove of great help to tertile mill engineers in se- 
lecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use. The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves, Water Col- 
umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions, 
Air Nozzles, Lubricators, Oi] and Grease Cups, etc. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

237. The New Boyce ‘‘Rayon’’ Knotter—This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and body chemical stains and makes clean, uniform 
knots. Over 2,000 of these new knotters are now in 
use. Mill Devices Company, Gastonia, N 

238. Glorified Light—a 32-page booklet illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
producton costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass o., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

239. Precision Electric Portable Grease Gun—a 4- 
page illustrated folder describing the new grease gun 
for textile use. Finger tip control. Safe and easy 
to handle. Battery powered with three-year guaran- 
teed battery. Recharger built in. Saves time and 
labor. Precision Gear Machine Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn DOryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

241. Handbook of Building Maintenance—3S page 
illustrated booklet which is a ready reference for 
men responsible for the maintenance of textile build- 
ings and structures. Should be on file in engineer’s 
office. Flexrock Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and 
all municipal and industrial purposes. A forty-page 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301-7 So. 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

245. Design Wheels for Brinton Knaltting Machines 
—16 page illustrated booklet which gives helpful in- 
formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- 
chines. A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

246. Randall Pillow Biocks—A convenient 24 page 
pocket size catalog giving detailed information on 
types, sizes, uses, construction and prices. RKandall 
Graphite Products Corporation, Chicago, . 

247. Randall Graphite Bronze Bearings—A handy 
24 page pocket size catalog listing the complete 
range of Randall bushings. The inside diameter is 
thumb indexed for convenience. Randall Graphite 
Products Corporation, Chicago, , 

248. Reeds, Positive Expansion Combs and Reed 
Supplies—6-page pamphlet describing various types 
of reeds, spring and positive expansion combs for 
warpers, beamers and slashers, the Scotch Hook 
Reed, crossing reeds, and various supplies used in 
connection with working on reeds. Greensboro Loom 
Reed Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

249. Wood Decay—Iits Causes and Prevention—4 
page illustrated folder describing the causes of wood 
decay and methods of prevention. Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

250. Termites—This valuable booklet which deals 
with the destructiveness of the termite and the 
methods of extermination should be in the hands of 
every textile mill man. Reilly Tar & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis, Ind. 

251. Brown Thermometers and -Pressure Gauges— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- 
mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan- 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
be in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

253. Brown Ajir-O-Line Con‘rollers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

254. Fade-Ometer—A laboratory testing device for 
determining the color fastness or fastness to light, 
of dyes and dyed textiles. Fully described in a 22- 
page bulletin containing complete color test data. 
Atlast Electric Devices Co., 387 West Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

255. Launder-Ometer—A laboratory testing device 
for determining fading. shrinking, staining and me- 
chanical action of dyed textiles due to ‘aundering, 
also detergent tests, dry cleaning testis, vat and sul- 
phur dye tests. Completely described in l-page 
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bulletin. Atlas Electric Devices Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

256. Self-Cieaning Textile Motors—4-page  illus- 
trated folder describing the pioneer Self-Cleaning 
Textile Motor designed exclusively for the Textile 
industry. The Louis Allis Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the 
Iouis Allis Loom Motor, which is designed and 
built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow- 
erful motor necessary for successful performance with 
modern high-speed looms. The Louis Allis Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

258. Automatic Overhead Ceaner for Spinn ng 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American Mono”Yail Automatic 
Cleaner in operation on MonoRail track eircuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. 
[his cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
Signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—18 page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase fiexibility of fibre, eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

260—Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also. on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

261. The Brown Moist-O0-Graph—1i6 page bulletin 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, a. 

il. Whitinsville Rings—i6 paze illustrated booklei 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types. 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

— yo ane ae Ojl’’"—Two book- 
ets on textile sizing an nishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J. . 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, 1l- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical] lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jers 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

38. Sieaziness in Full Fashioned K nitting—Ilius- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Laymaa— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textlie itndustry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—A twelve page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- 
creased production, savings in lubrication, increased 
yarn breakage strength to be secured through roller 
bearing spindles. SKF Industries, Inec., Front St. 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 500, Cooper-Hewitt industrial 1I- 
jumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Aute-Feed Needle 
Point Grinder No. 17 escribing a new departure 

card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, Ine., 

250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile tndus- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 illustrations of various items of monel 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the onme-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Cwonn. 

77. Bulletin S 200—lIllustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting testa. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus. Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
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May, 1937 COTTON 129 
do you know, brother? Have you tried talking to some 
of them the way OLD-TIMER is reasoning with you? 
You can understand the reasoning, can’t you? Well, 
they are not as dumb as you might think. 
Just suppose, to give you a kindergarten illustra- 
tion, that your mill was the only mill in the world and 
that it was now supplying all the cotton goods being 


consumed by the world at the price now being paid . ww ARD 


for goods, and suppose your operatives demand that 7 FOR THE ARREST OF THE 


you cut the work week to 20 hours and double their ; 
"ROUTINE-RACKETEER? 















pay per hour. It does not take a man with a college 
education to see what the results would be, does it? 
Can’t you see by cutting production from 40 hours to 
20 hours that there would be just half as much cloth 
to go around, and doubling their pay would double 
the price of the cloth. That would be just fine for 
the silk, rayon and woolen mills, wouldn’t it? Well, 
it would be just as fine for cotton mills if silk, rayon 
and woolen mill operatives would use the same foolish 
tactics. 

Don’t fool yourself into thinking that your opera- 
tives are so dumb that they can’t see that your cotton 
mill which is furnishing all the cotton cloth for the 
world would soon shut down and they would all be 
out of a job. Oh heck, OLD-TIMER has preached along 
: these lines to you for so many years he is almost get- 
| ‘ ting discouraged to think that with as smart a bunch 
: of men as comprise the presidents, managers, super- 


; intendents and overseers of the textile industry, that a | Ediphone Voice Writing will 


systematic, conservative, broad-minded educational 


campaign has not been started years ago to bring pay you 20% to 50% 4 


about a closer relationship between employer and em- 


ployee. added business capacity 
































Still, the sad fact remains, nothing along this line 
has been done, but, brother, you can’t help but see 
that ball which has started rolling and it is not only 





Watch out for the Routine-Racketeer! He may be attacking 





a a ae alge your office . .. stealing your time, holding up your plans, 
rolling southward, but it is gaining size and momen- an aN , - 
4 : killing your energy with the thousand and one details of a 
tum at every revolution it makes. Therefore, heed : ay eee 
OLD-TIMER’S warning and talk this problem over with Quick! Be your own “vigilante.” Stop this racketeer by 
4 your boss, and in the absence of any concerted action : stopping his racket ... with the help of Ediphone Joice 
by the mills as a whole, start an earnest effort to do |; Writing! 
your “bit” at your mill and you won’t regret it. 2 The Ediphone puts the Routine-Racketeer “on the spot.” 
If labor goes blindly on and makes excessive de- : With it, you confirm memos, telephone conversations, inter- 
mands, and if those demands are granted, prices will : office communications immediately. You answer your mail 
go sky-high. Then the textile industry will be out of the first time you read it. You dictate the moment you are 
balance with other industries, with the inevitable re- ready, without waiting for your secretary to be free. And 


the speedy handling of these details arrests the Routine- 


sult that demand for goods will slacken off. Then we 
go on short time; thousands of employees will lose 
their jobs; we start to cutting pay; we let our ma- -; ' 
chinery run down because we have no money to buy : vee Peo roeTE ate on Tap ~~ 
supplies and improvements. A lot of us overseers and ee) ee —e7 a : Q Edom. 
Telephone The Ediphone, Your ta nt 


WEST ORANGE, N.J..USA 


Racketeer—rewards you with 20% to 50% added business 


capacity! 


superintendents will lose our jobs, too. Good Lord, City, or address Desk (-27 
fellows, let’s stave it off if we can; let’s start our ed- ; 
ucational campaign ourselves; let’s go to the opera- 
tives with the truth, with the facts. Let’s prove to 
them that we are conscientiously trying to find a so- 
lution of a problem to our mutual benefit. As I said 
before, be sure to lay the cards on the table before 
your president and get his valuable advice, from his 
angle of the business. But, let’s not just sit here and 
see that ball keep rolling this way without doing some- 
thing. Let’s let them know that: To Hell with Capital 
will be 





To Hell with Labor. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... “2” 


full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-1l1, Dayton, Ohio. 

94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 

let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds .. . called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
—{06. Cotten System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cyl- 
inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charles B. 
Johmson, Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication 
—Showing how costs can be reduced through proper 
lubrieation. Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., 
Chicago, Tl. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Usee—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

116, Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
beiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Frietion Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

119. The Worid’s Finest Sewing Maechineés—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Geeds Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

121. Engineered Packages fer the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Apparel industries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co.. Sandusky, Ohio. 

122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
tainng complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oll, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and formation 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 

127. Vim Short-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
or Belting—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
proper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. 

F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hos! Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years a ae. 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page beok gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
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tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new line of tough film lubricants which 


STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page bvoklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

i41. V-Beit Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering informa:ion including data 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div., of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 

143. Winders and Winding—Describing the various 
processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen and 
silk yarn and illustrating and describing the differ- 
ent types of Universal winders and the various at- 
tachments to suit the particular winding requirements 
of the various branches of the textile industry. 
Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 

147. Let’s “CAN’’ The Ol! Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life. and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal bal] bearings which have 
to be lubricated only frum one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

152. Plant Checkup CList—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ll. 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1274 on the P.1.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Tllinois. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and ving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Il. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Mapie Floors—Maple Flooring 
-- eens gee Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 


cago. , 

163. Rote-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns. which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St., Boston. Mass. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Rulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing. no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance’ instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp.. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


165. New Departure Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 
giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn 

166. Precision Winding.—An interesting 30 page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and knitting mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goodsg—Lul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering cests, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
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efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Sonoce Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C.. 

177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—)2-page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down to the present time—non- 
technical information, amply illustrated. Emmons 

m Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about the method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 93@ 
Arch St., Lancaster, I’a. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through tue vari- 
ous processes to the fina! tests, also showing fI!us- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 
New York. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 

186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashion d 

Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 
188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St.. Chicago, ‘ 

90. Warp Conditioning Units for Syathetie Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. BR. Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J. 

i9i. The Bahnson Humiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—1l00 page il- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualiticg of wooden tanks. MRubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

196. Economy of DOiese} Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages, illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Ml. 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fenee—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Of%f—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-of and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 
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ELASTIC and LACE WELTS 


MEET NEW DEMANDS 
ECONOMICALLY 


WITH THE 


K SPIRAL 
GUSSETOE 
MACHINE 


Keeping up with modern trends in ladies’ 
stockings demands a machine that is both 
versatile and economical. The K Spiral 
Gussetoe Machine is that .. . profitably 
so! It is equipped to produce fancies, 
nets, laces, knee lengths, pointed heels, 
lace welts and other varieties of work 
for which there is an active market. And, 
of course, it is always available for pro- 
oTUrd late ME Sil +](-Muil-ladal-lalelt te Remeuies 
the machine's exclusive features — the 
welt with greater elasticity, the cradle 
sole, the non-slip, improved Gusset 
square heel and the famous Gussetoe. 
The new K is a truly modern machine- 
of-all-work, as many a mill will testify. 
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’ Laan STRIPES AND PLAIDS WITH 
orn WITHOUT CcLOX OR 
# c - ALL-OVER WRAP DESIGNS! 


To the HH-PW MACHINE has been added the horizontal yarn 


to produce 


- changing striping attachment. Thus. it is now possible 


‘i Ne | stripes and plaids with or without clox or all-over wrap designs OF 


this true wrap machine, with its 24 wrap yarns and 18 steps for 


patterning. It is an improvement that brings a new versatility to 


the proven HH efficiency and economy. Separate ribbing machines 


rhe Re 
\ and costly hand transfer of ribs are eliminated on the HH-PW. Are 


; yy 


you making the most of these profit-bringing features? 


Established 1865 


' scott & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
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KNITTING SECTION 
































Knitting Industry Finds Profit In 


Exposition and Conventions 


cupied in following up the contacts made and 

in assimilating the information acquired 
during Knitting Week in Philadelphia. The period 
of April 19 to 23 inclusive centered the interest of 
the industry on the many events in the Quaker City 
revolving around the 33rd Annual Knitting Arts 
Exhibition at Commercial Museum and, in conjunc- 
tion with it, meetings of various industry organiza- 
tions. The outstanding conventions were those of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
and the Underwear Institute, joint sponsors of the 
Exhibition, with reports of officers and committees 
reflecting another year of effective activity, and 
offering the means of contact with the leadership in 
these branches of the industry in discussion of com- 
mon problems that lie ahead, along legislative, eco- 
nomic and other lines. 

The Knitting Show itself, nucleus of the affairs 
of the week, was as usual a great success; but this 
year, it appeared to outstrip its more recent prede: 
cessors, especially in attractiveness of appearance. 
both as to the exposition itself and as to the char 
acter of the individual exhibits. Manager Albert C. 
Rau of the Exhibition and Managing Director Con- 
stantine of the hosiery association received well- 
merited praise for the results of their efforts in 


4 Y HE knitting industry of the country is now oc- 


planning the show, its arrangements, decorations, 
etc.; in addition, practically every individual exhibit 
reflected unusual care in its treatment, arrange- 
ment, etc. The blended whole presented a panorama 
of equipment, supplies, etc., for knitting mills that 
provided a liberal education to all—from the begin- 
ner to the expert technician. A brief review of the 
high-lights, especially among the new developments 
shown, appears on another page. The displays em- 
braced the entire category of machinery, equipment. 
yarns and other materials, etc., of application to 
knitting in its various phases. The attendance on 
practically every day of the week—with Wednesday 
and Thursday as usual taking top honors—was of 
such quality and quantity as to satisfy all exhib- 
itors. 


Meeting of Hosiery Manufacturers 


A one-session annual convention of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers was held in 
the Commercial Museum convention hall on Wednes- 
day morning, April 21, following a meeting of the 
board of directors on the preceding evening. Wil- 
liam H. Gosch, president of Nolde & Horst Sales 
Corp., was re-elected as president of the association 
for another year; and Austin H. Carr, president of 
the Durham (N C.) Hosiery Mills, and Roy E. Tilles, 





A view of the main aisle at the 33rd Knitting Arts Exhibition 
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ot Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, re-named as vice- 
presidents; and Ernest Blood continued as treasur- 
er. Five directors were re-elected for three-year 
terms: Austin H. Carr, Joseph H. Davenport of 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Henry 
J. Herbst, of General Hosiery Co.; R. O. Huffman, 
Morganton (N. C.) Full Fashioned Hosiery Co.; and 
Marshall V. Moss, of No-Mend Hosiery Company. 
Mr. Gosch presided at the convention, assisted by 
Mr. Constantine. In his own brief remarks, Mr. 
Gosch declared that higher prices for the industry’s 
products are inevitable, coming from several causes, 
including a steady increase in consumption; more 
activity among the makers of equipment; increased 
costs of supplies and of raw materials. He com- 
mented on the recent settlement of the seven-weeks 
strike in Reading hosiery mills, declaring that “a 
fair agreement has been executed” which “may 
prove to be the turning point in employer-employee 
relationships.” He referred to the increasing spirit 
of co-operation in the industry, as evidenced by the 
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commented briefly on proposed national textile leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Constantine reviewed the work of the asso- 
ciation in setting up standards of construction and 
inspection for ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery; told of 
their endorsement by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association “as a creditable movement for the im- 
provement of the quality of the product, supple- 
mented with informative labeling for the benefit of 
the ultimate consumer.” He expressea a hope of ad- 
ditional endorsement by important urganizations of 
buyers. He commented on the minimum twist re- 
quirements for hosiery designated as crepe, made 
public through the board of directors a few months 
ago, declaring these requirements have served “the 
good purpose of checking inadequate twists which 
could only produce unsatisfactory crepes and thus 
injure generally hosiery of this character.” He re- 
ported on the February two-day conference of the 
industry, and announced that the association intends 
to continue improving its statistical service for the 





RE-ELECTED BY HOSIERY ASSOCIATION 
Left to right: W. H. Gosch, president; Austin H. Carr and Roy E. Tilles, vice- semen 
Ernest Blood, treasurer; and Earl Constantine, managing director , ; 


attendance at the industry conference in February, 
and urged the importance of every mill participat- 
ing in the association’s affairs. 

In the absence of Warren E. Emley, chairman, 
Mr. Constantine read the report of the association’s 
raw silk committee, which reported the further work 
of that group in connection with tests, particularly 
as to evenness, cleanness and neatness, being con- 
ducted in conjunction with representatives of the 
Japanese silk industry. The results of the commit- 
tee’s work on the effect of water on the strength and 
stretch of silk; on the research program of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, and on a study of the properties of 
raw silk, were reported. 

Earl Constantine next reported as managing dl- 
rector of the association. He reviewed the major 
activities of the organization since the last meeting, 
emphasizing the effect of current legislative tend- 
encies and other developments in enlarging the re- 
sponsibilities and scope of trade associations. He 
reported the details of the quota arrangement as to 
imports of hosiery from Japan (see page 135); an- 
nounced that the study of the American industry 
and its problems, started a year ago, is practically 
completed; commented upon the Walsh-Healey Act 
and cautioned manufacturers to consider the Social 
Security legislation in the pricing of their goods. 
He also urged the knitters to post themselves on the 
Robinson-Patman anti-price discrimination act, and 


industry; he also announced plans for the associa- 
tion to enter the field of merchandising problems as 
as an enlargement of its scope and service. 

As to labor relations, Mr. Constantine reviewed 
the activities in connection with the Reading strike, 
and also commented upon the current sit-down 
strike at the Artcraft Silk Hosiery Co., in Philadel- 
phia, criticizing the methods used and expressing 
the hope that eventually labor organizations may be 
made legally responsible for their actions. While 
the association does not act as an agent of a single 
plant or of a group in handling any labor disturb- 
ance, he said, it makes available in all such cases 
the benefit of its information and advice. As to the 
Wagner Act validation, Mr. Constantine brought out 
that its social and industrial value will be governed 
upon the character of its administration, and “we 
hope and assume that its administration will be 
broad-minded and judicial and that benefits will flow 
therefrom to both workers and management in in- 
creasing degree.” 

The remainder of the session was given over to 
informal, extemporaneous discussions in which the 
subject of labor relations was dominant. John H. 
Vogt, president of Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, was 
called upon as chairman of the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee which negotiated the settlement of the Read- 
ing strike. While he felt that the settlement was 
mutually satisfactory, he warned those manufactur. 







































Hosiery Industry Effects Agreement on Imports of Hosiery from Japan 


Following closely upon the success- 
ful negotiations for quota limitation of 
imports of cotton piece goods from 
Japan (page 68, March Corron), rep- 
resentatives of the American hosiery 


siery into the United States have in- 
creased rapidly during each of the 
more recent years. Such imports in 
1936 aggregated 2,144,000 dozen pairs. 
The quota which is set for the present 
and the succeeding two years, there- 





in such an agreement, the provisions 
of which we regard as highly satis- 
factory to both our interests and those 
of Japan. 

“The quota agreement is in the na 
ture of a gentieman’s agreement, and 





industry concluded a similarly volun- 
tary quota agreement applicable to im- fore, represents 
ports of hosiery into the United States 
from Japan. Earl Constantine, man- 
aging director of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc., 
and head of the American negotiating 
committee, announced on April 21 the 
terms of the arrangement, effected be- 
tween that organization, in behalf of 
the American hosiery industry, and the 
Japan Knitted Goods Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, representing the Japanese ex- 
porters of hosiery. 

The principal provisions of the 
agreement are: 

1—The agreement dates back to 
January 1, 1937, and covers the three 
years of 1937, 1938, and 1939. 

2—Imports to date from Japan have 
been confined almost exclusively to 
cotton and rayon men’s half-hose and 
various types of anklets. Under the 
terms of the agreement, cotton, rayon, 
or cotton-rayon hosiery of all charac- 
ters are governed. 


26, 19387. 


3—The annual quota is 1,500,000 of a quota agreement. Negotiations 
which have taken place have resulted 


dozen pairs. Exports of Japanese ho 


“In recent years imports of cotton 
and rayon hosiery have come mainly 
from Japan. Such imports from other 
countries have been insignificant. Soon 
after the public hearing in January 
we were invited to give consideration 
to disposing of the problem by means ham, executive secretary of the 


annual reduction its essential value rests on this fact. 


of hosiery imports from Japan by 30 £The spirit which has actuated the ne- 
per cent from the volume which en- 
tered the American market in 1936. the execution of its purpose and re- 

In commenting upon the agreement 
Mr. Constantine had the following to 
say: “The American hosiery industry 
has been seriously concerned in very than any other similar agreements: 
recent years over the rapid increase 
of cotton and rayon hosiery imports. 
In July, 1936, the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers filed a peti- will stabilize the American industry 
tion and exhaustive brief with the and its domestic markets by avoidin 
United States Tariff Commission, re- 
questing higher import duties based on 
American valuation. 
on such petition was held on January 


gotiations has been such as to assure 


quirements by both parties in spirit as 
well as letter. 
“The agreement is for a longer term 


namely, three years. The quota re- 
duces instead of expanding the annua! 
volume of imports from Japan, and 
increasing or sharply-varying imports 
ie during the next three years.” 

Public hearing In addition to Mr. Constantine, the 
members of the American committee 
in the negotiations included: J. E. 
Millis, of Adams-Millis Corp., High 
Point, N. C.; J. L. Turbidy, Rome Ho- 
siery Mills, Rome, Ga.; John Wyckoff 
Mettler, Interwoven Stocking Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; and Taylor R. Dur- 


Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ <As- 
sociation, Charlotte, N. C. 








ers who have not yet dealt with unions that “you 
have something coming to you”. There was a gen 
eral discussion of the interpretations of the labor 
relations act, in which several of the hosiery men 
participated. 

Mr. Constantine at the close of the meeting re: 
vealed plans for a trip by the Association’s members 
to Bermuda, the contemplated procedure being to 
charter a boat, with four days on the water from 
New York to Bermuda and return being devoted to 
conferences, and the other two days of the six-day 
trip to be spent on the island. More definite infor- 
mation on the trip will be available later. 

John Wyckoff Mettler, president of Interwoven 
Stocking Co., and past-president of the association, 
spoke briefly. He declared manufacturers should 
immediately secure higher prices for their products, 
but added a warning note that inflation eventually 
is coming as a result of the government’s gold pol- 
icy. 


Meeting of Underwear Institute 


NOTHER vigorous and essential trade organization, 
A a co-sponsor of the exhibition, the Underwear 
Institute, held its annual convention in Commercial 
Museum at Philadelphia on Thursday, April 22. The 
annual report of Roy A. Cheney, managing director, 
and members of his efficient staff, composed most otf 
the proceedings. 


Ralph M. Jones, vice-president of the Utica Knit- 
ting Company, with plants at Utica, N. Y., and An- 
niston, Ala., was re-elected as president of the In- 
stitute. Benjamin C. Russell, of the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Alexander City, Ala., was re-named as the In- 
stitute’s first vice-president, and Oscar W. Gridley, 
president of Utica Knitting Company, was retained 
as treasurer. Walter W. Moyer declined re-election 
as second vice-president, and the executive commit- 
tee was instructed to appoint another member to 
this position. 

A year replete with effective activity on behalf 
ot the various divisions of the industry was reviewed 
by Mr. Cheney, who also emphasized strikingly the 
increasing importance of efficient trade associations, 
and outlined projected steps and services which will 
further increase the value of the Institute to its in- 
dustry during coming years. He tola of the service 
and statistical work of the organization, detailing 
its reports and surveys, including those on process- 
ing tax rates and conversion factors, polo shirt pro- 
duction, childrens knit sleeping garment produc- 
tion, the woolies trade, children’s and infants‘ un- 
derwear production, and several sections of an ex- 
tensive survey of occupational wages within the un- 
derwear industry. Surveys now pending cover warp 
knit fabrics and fabric gloves, the best type of light- 
ing for knitting rooms, night work premiums, and 
the first of a series on underwear distribution deal- 
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ing with the relative importance of the primary out- 
lets for mill sales of underwear. The Institute has 
also concluded a comprehensive study on the use 
of stainless oils. 

Mr. Cheney emphasized the responsibility of the 
Institute in serving as the industry’s contact with 
government. He told of how the Institute, in com- 
bining the underwear statistics from the Census of 
Manufactures, had produced an intelligent total pic- 
ture, and how a revision of the census schedule for 
fabric glove manufactures had resulted in an im 
provement of the reports. He told of the work o: 
the Institute’s collection department which had col- 
lected or settled 71 per cent of the claims referred 
to it, exclusive of bankruptcies. 

The Institute director stressed the importance of 
its statistical and cost work particularly in connec- 
tion with pending and proposed national legislation. 

With regard to national legislation, Mr. Cheney 
declared that if the Ellenbogen bill is passed in its 
present form, prices of underwear to the consumer 
would automatically be raised 55 per cent. The In- 
stitute members during the meeting passed unani- 
mously a resolution in opposition to this bill. 

John D. Strain, industrial relations counselor for 
the Institute, spoke on the recently validated Wag- 
ner Act, declaring that “the employer still has the 
opportunity to prove leadership by his individual 
actions toward the employees of his individual or- 
ganization.” He declared that “the time has come 
to eliminate causes of grievances instead of using 
palliatives. It is much wiser to eliminate disease 
than to provide hospitals for the afflicted.”’ 

Francis E. Simmons, in charge of research for 
the Institute, told of plans to emphasize particularly 
a study of merchandising of the industry’s prod- 
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ucts. “Knowing from our production records that 
the year 1936 saw some 46,000,000 dozens of under- 
wear moving out into distribution channels, we have 
exhausted every effort to learn what became of thac 
merchandise,” he said. “For that reason we have 
brought together a record of department store sales 
and stocks of underwear in various parts of the 
country. Many of our mill executives have founa 
these records indispensable. 

“Next in importance to determining the nature 
and volume of underwear flowing through the ais- 
tributive channels into consumption, is learning che 
relative importance and trends in the use of the 
various types of distribution. How much underwear; 
for example, is sold through jobbers, direct tu re- 
tailers, to chains, to retail buying syndicates’ Is 
the jobber handling more or less of the underwear 
business today than a decade ago? This informa- 
tion is important not only in your appraisal of the 
eftectiveness of your type of distribution, but alse 
in cost determinations.” He told of the procedure 
being developed for the collection of this type of in 
formation. 

Robert D. Gray, of the Institute’s industrial re 
search department, reported on its study as tc 
trends in the production and distribution of under 
wear, style trends, etc., with particular reference tc 
the findings on cotton-wool uuderwear and rayor 
underwear. Earle E. West, in charge of costs for 
the Institute, told of plans for giving special atten- 
tion to costs of distribution and merchandising. 
which is assuming special importance under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Congressman Wright Patman, co-author of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, was the speaker at the In. 
stitute’s luncheon session. 


___________?oe 


Highlights of New Developments 
Seen at the Knitting Exposition . 


tending the Knitting Arts Exhibition for many 

years, the 33rd show proved to be a stimulat- 
ing experience. Many opined that this show was the 
most complete yet, both from the benefits derived 
from the exhibits and from the helpful contacts that 
were made. Booths were maintained by many com- 
panies which had no exhibits but which offer a serv- 
ice to the knitting industry and here visitors to the 
show were entertained and enjoyed moments of rest 
and profitable conversation. 


Machine Exhibits 


As usual, the running machines were the center 
of attraction. For the production of high quality 
plain or fancy hosiery for women, the 25-step Model 
K spiral gusset toe machine in fine gauges was fea: 
tured. It was equipped with elastic welt and gusset 
square heel attachment. Various gauges of the HH- 
PW machines with striping attachments and 
equipped with 24 wrap yarn fingers and mechanism 
for making 18-step true wrap patterns in all-over, 
clocks, or plain designs were seen. There was a 
complete line of machines for making English broad 


| YO NEW COMERS and to those who have been at- 


rib hosiery in plain, striped, two-feed, and fancy pat- 
tern effects. The Standard Trump 80W shog ma- 
chine with 80 wrap yarn fingers and 25 steps for 
patterning are of the hand t.'ansfer type and are of 
the design required for the making of the more com- 
plicated wrap patterns. For the manufacture of 
children’s anklets, socks, ana half-socks, a 70-gauge 
Standard H machine with striping attachment and 
a 54-gauge Standard H macnine with striper and 
crinkle top rubber laying-in a.itachment were on dis- 
play. In this same booth were featured the auto- 
matic double-butt tuck machine and the new auto- 
matic double-butt tuck and float machine. 

Half-hose manufacturers saw 6 Banner hosiery 
machines in action, 4 of them demonstrating the 
Banner method of genuine wrap stripe knitting and 
one of these doing the work of two-machines-in-one 
by knitting wrap stripe in cembination with sinker 
reverse plaiting. Half-hose machines on display in- 
cluded an 8-step wrap attachment machine, 3%-inch. 
220-needle, 48-gauge; 19 independent step wrap 
stripe, 40 colors, 3%-inch, 220-needle, 48-gauge; 
combination 8-step wrap and 12-step reverse plait- 
ing, 3%%-inch, 220-needle, 48-gauge; improved Ban.- 
ner split foot machine, 3%-inch, 240-needle, 54- 
gauge; and 25-step sinker reverse plaiting, 314-inch. 
220-needle, 48-gauge. In addition to the hosiery ma- 
chines, this company showed a 20-inch and 21-inch 
Banner fabric machine of the -ombination sinker- 
needle measuring type. 

Another exhibit featured the multiple-feed rib 
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machine with radical improve- 
ments and advances in mechanism 
that are said to mean much higher 
production and better fabric. This 
is a 16-feed machine which is 
equipped with furnishing wheels 
which feed the yarn to the needles 
under even tension; it has a gear- 
driven dial, a new method for re- 
moving the roll, a belt-driven take- 
up, and a feature whereby it is not 
necessary to stop the machine when 
putting on new cones. Of interest 
was a spring needle rayon machine 
with double feed, holding 24 cones 
and with improved cylinder cams. 
On this machine it is easy to 
change from plain work to floats 
by moving the cams in the proper 
position without changing’ the 
cams throughout; the machine was 
making dress fabric. There was a 
machine for making rubber girdles, 
having an improved _belt-driven 
take-up and wheels on the cylinder 
needles which give the various pat- 
terns. With the new furnishing 
wheel for feeding the rubber into 
the knitting feed there is no pull on the yarn. The 
bathing suit machine also had the pattern-changing 
mechanism and is capable of making the blister, tuck, 
and welt stitches. 

Attracting especial attention were the single- 
unit, single-head full-fashioned machines running 
on 45-, 48-, and 54-gauge work, making 5-, 3-, and 
two-thread work respectively. The machine knits 
the stocking with the sides of the heel tabs attached 
to the sole; yarn containers are mounted at the sides 
of the machine. The machines are said to produce 
two stockings per hour knitting a regular stocking 
with an average length stitch. 

Another manufacturer had running a scarf-type 
machine, 18 inches, with 24 feeds and design wheels 
on each feed; a machine or the same type for mak- 
ing sweater material was on display also. The 24- 
inch rib machine, 16 feeds, making fancy fabric for 
bathing suits, was equipped with the new electric 
stop motion. Also equipped with the electric stop 
motion was a rib machine for making fancy tops, 
3144-inch, 220 needles, with rubber inlay and a 5- 
color striper. The rack welt ribber was producing 
crew socks; on this particular machine the dial is 
racked which gives a selvage welt unobtainable with- 
out racking. Two other machines in this booth were 
the 5%-inch 4-feed ribber with rubber inlay on one 
feed—making tops for slacks; it changes to single 
feed while making welt and loose course; and an 18: 
inch 24-feed machine for making loop cloth, having 
an attachment for making loops in squares, etc. 

The Multiplex ribber with revolving cylinder 
and dial had a 20-step selective drum and 25-color 
knot tyer. Displayed was the regular ribber with 
rack welt attachment for making two-in-one ribs. 
The cylinder racks and leaves the dial needle when 
making the selvage welt. Other machines of inter- 
est in this booth were the Altemus winder for high- 
speed back winding featuring the self-centering 
spindle; an electrically heated creasing machine or 
pocket turning machine which creases 4 pockets at 
one time; a new 4-feed machine with half and whole 
loose course attachment that transfers the 4 feeds 
similar to that of two feeds and upon which the rub. 
ber is laid-in every fourth course. 

A model of the multiple-head single-unit machine 
was shown with parts of the unit removed so that 
operation could better be understood. Several types 
of the links-and-links machines were running; one 
of the multi-rack, transfer, double jacquard type. 
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Some of the machinery exhibits at Philadelphia 


This is a motor-driven machine with stop motion 
having gauges of 6to 9. Available in the hand pow- 
ered machine is one of the same type. The double 
head flat type border machine was equipped with 
electric stop motion and was capable of running 
from 80 to 100 r.p.m. The circular HS tubular ma- 
chine with stop motion attached has a needle range 
of from 4 to 50; it will run from 500 to 1000 r.p.m. 
and has interchangeable cylinder heads. Making 
knit outerwear was an 88-inch 9-gauge full auto- 
matic links and links knitting machine with a 9-fold 
selective rack. The machine was operating at a 
high speed and was unusually quiet in operation 
Attracting attention was a tricot 168-inch, 28-gauge 
machine, having a short action cam, and reinforced 
motion aft. It was making glove silk fabric knitting 
10 yards per hour. Improvements on this machine 
are the automatic warp feed, automatic cloth take- 
up, oil ring bearings, fiber presser bar, and the style 
change mechanism. 

One machine for making rib knit fabric for bath- 
in suits or sweaters nad 8 feeds and may be con- 
verted into a Matelasse type fabric machine by prop- 
erly changing the jack wheel. This has a revolving 
take-up from above and most of the designs are di- 
agonal bars. Matelasse stitches in 3, 4, and 5 courses 
may be made on it. Making welt fabrics was a 6- 
feed bathing suit Jacquard machine; on ladies’ work 
was a 28-inch 8-cut transfer machine used for mak- 
ing fancy effects with two-in-one ribs. Several pile 
fabric circular sinkertop latch needle machines were 
there, suitable for making outerwear and under- 
wear; they control large plied patterns in unlimited 
ranges; when the control mechanism is removed the 
machine is the same as a regular knitting machine 
The lace machine was making a combination of drop 
stitch clotn with laid-in thread, the laid-in thread 
keeping the stitches from dropping; it may be con- 
verted into a jersey fabric machine with simple ad- 
justments. The double system automatic universal 
purl knitting machine had all stitches knitted in 
double feed production, both feeds being independ- 
ently controlled. Shown in operation was a spring 
ueedle machine for making a varied line from 32- 
ounce overcoating to 16-ounce top coating, and 40- 
to 42-gauge women’s underwear fabric. The strip- 
ing attachment on this machine puts in stripes of 
any width A machine for making caps, scarfs, etc.. 
had a 4-color attachment, an improvement, and was 
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running at 65 r.p.m. It made 3 types of stitches, 
plain, half cardigan, and double tuck. In the fancy 
knit goods, gloves, etc., line, a machine of the cir- 
cular latch type was running. It had a 3-needle 
rack with 3 fingers, made two and two rib cuffs and 
bottoms, and was equipped with motor drive. 


Knitting Allies 


Getting away from the knitting machines, it was 
found that the supply parts and attachments and 
knitting allied industries had interesting exhibits. 
A device was in evidence which eliminates felts on 
the full-fashioned machine; it was a uniform yarn 
tension and moisture control which operates on a 
new principle, each yarn being controlled by a sep- 
arate unit, being taken under the glass rod in the 
moistening trough, then threaded through a porce- 
lain eye in the device, passed between the tension 
elements, through a second eyelet in the device and 
thence through the tension ring in the usual man- 
ner. The units are designed to fit on the bridge 
that is now used to hold the felts. 

The new steady dial looper, noiseless, and 
equipped with stop motion and having improvements 
in mechanical design and construction were being 
run. These machines come in two classes, the 
Sotco and the Wright. In the preliminary equip- 
ment, the No. 50 winder for silk and rayon and for 
pineapple and regular knitting coning was running. 
This machine is built for precision winding; the 
traverse bar and slide are said to be accurate with- 
in a half-thousandth, being a single-piece bar in- 
stead of the old twopiece bar. Other features are 
the extra wide anti-wear tension, straight belt drive, 
oil grooves for spindles, and positive cam drive. 
Model 75 winder with interchangeable parts for 
winding cotton, ply and single yarns, and cotton 
threads was shown. It has an adjustable slub-catch- 
er and ball bearings in the high speed parts. An- 
other company exhibited a complete line of silk and 
rayon yarn-producing equipment which incorporated 
all of the latest improvements and refinements. The 
Apex twister with the bottom row of spindles ex- 
tending farther out from the center than the top 
deck was running; it has oilless bearings. Also, the 
Duplex, doubler and twister with swing rings, stop 
motion and motor drive was shown. Another com- 
pany displayed a spindleless winder and an expand- 
ing swift; the bobbins on the winder are operated 
simultaneously by a bearing fitted with cut gear. 
thus eliminating the friction drive. A high-speed 
re-draw machine of simple design and construction 
with a sizing device for building all bobbins to same 
diameter was on display. It has a bracket with com- 
pensator to prevent the over-run of the bobbin. 


Boarding Equipment 


In boarding equipment, the automatic boarding 
machine was running. The pull-on operation for 
each stocking begins with the welt of the stocking 
in the boarder’s hands and ends when the stocking 


’ has been pulled down over the board and dressed in 


its proper place thereon. This machine has been 
painted a shade of green that is restful to the op- 
erators’ eyes, tending to lessen eyestrain. There are 
also seats for the operators to use. The stocking 
»an has been improved and raised so that the stock- 
ing is drawn horizontally to the board. The ma- 
chine operates at 5 different speeds. The dual-heat 
form having two steel walls insulated with asbestos 
in the leg portion of the form, the electric boarding 
machine with 8 different possible temperatures, and 
the single unit boarding form for mending purposes, 
were in another booth. Other boarding equipment 
was the variable heat electric form which turns so 
that the operator can work on the front and the back 
of the hose, and having a heat indicator. One of 


the other forms is so designed as to take attach- 
ments for the different shapes of hose. 


Sewing Machines 


Among the sewing machine exhibits was the No. 
231 felling machine with speeds up to 4,300 stitches 
per minute. It is automatically oiled, requiring this 
every other day. Another machine was the 99-W 121 
for making fly bar buttonholes in knit goods. It 
has automatic thread and cord trimmers which in- 
sure cutting the cords and threads without injury 
to the garments. The high-speed feed mechanism in- 
creases production. 71-112 is a straight buttonhole 
machine with a top cording device and positive gear 
feed. It has a speed of 2,000 r.p.m. against the old 
speed of 1600. Another machine has been developed 
for making combination hose that may be used either 
as full length or knee length. Rubber is used in this 
hose. The high-speed trimming and overseaming, 
overedging, plain crochet and shell stitch machines 
were shown. The adjustable fly bar machine which 
changes any length in buttonhole may be adjusted 
in 30 seconds. Another machine was the Forty-One- 
Three having a cup feed mechanism and a speed 40 
per cent higher than the old style machine. The 
lower portion is filled with oil and has a spray sys- 
tem for lubrication. 

Especially designed for full-fashioned seaming, 
mock seaming, cotton burlap, and canvas bags was 
a safety-table built of 3-inch maple. Featured on 
this table was a \%4-hp ball-bearing direct connected 
speed reducing motor. The modernly designed clutch 
and brake were a feature of the exhibit also. For 
finishing was shown the Tube-Tex machine for wet 
spreading, extracting, and processing circular knit- 
ted fabrics. The machine is said to eliminate ex- 
tractor marks and distortions, obtain wider widths 
and retain uniform moisture content. 

The new piece goods dyeing machine with stain- 
less steel tank and welded seams, built on heavy cast 
iron frames, attracted attention, as did the new 
package dyeing machine which contains 4 packages 
instead of the usual 3. It has automatic control 
panel with pressure gauge and time clock, with a 
light to attract the operator’s attention and tell 
whether the flow is to the inside-out or to outside-in. 
Other finishing machinery equipped with stainless 
steel and with improvements was shown. 

A new development on display was the automatic 
length cutting, counting and laying-up machine 
which lays up in dozens or units of any denomina- 
tion on a canvas apron. When the desired units are 
piled the canvas moves on. The machine was espe- 
cially designed for knit fabrics but it is not limited 
to them, cutting towels, handkerchiefs, pillow cases, 
etc. It has an individual motor drive equipped with 
the Zerk system of lubrication. The Roto Press, a 
machine which operates like a mangle, puts gar- 
ments through flat or folded for the box. They are 
subjected to live steam as they enter the machine 
and any amount of pressure may be applied. In 
the same booth was a machine for finishing cotton 
and wool underwear fabric; the goods are given a 
thorough steaming from the bottom only or from 
both the top and the bottom, depending on the type 
of goods. In treating rib goods it does not press the 
rib down, but allows the rib to stand up as it should. 
Another machine of this type was shown which is 
said to be the only steaming and tentering machine 
which finishes all types of knitted fabrics—flat, cir- 
cular, raschel, links, etc. 

Among the twist setters was the latest model of 
conditioner which is lined on the inside with stain- 
less steel over a welded steel frame, the outer cov- 
ering consisting of a material made up of asbestos 
and cement. It is equipped with a 12-inch temper- 


(Continued on page 147.) 
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“Open House’ at Textile Machine Works 


By Robert W. Philip 


Editor of Cotton" 


knitting show, the Textile Machine Works also 

held “open house” at their plant in nearby 
Reading for customers and friends whose attend- 
ance at the Philadelphia show brought them within 
a short distance of Reading. 

Hundreds of guests from all over the country 
made this “side-trip” from the Quaker City to in- 
spect the manufacturing facilities and new develop- 
ments of general interest at the world’s largest 
plant manufacturing full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines. It was my pleasure as a representative of 
COTTON to participate in this inspection, in company of 
several Textile officials, and to see the plant for the 
first time, and witness the interesting special ex- 
hibits. 

As in the past two years the entire main machine 
shop was thrown open to 
the public on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday eve- 
nings, to roam at will to 
witness the various proc- 
esses in the manufacture 
of the knitting machine. 
Each department was in 
operation with a _ skeleton 
force working on actual 
production. The _ lay-out 
and arrangement of this 
huge machine shop, cover- 
ing a city block, is such 
that any and all depart- 
mental operations may be 
watched with perfect safe- 
ty and without danger of 
having one’s clothes soiled. Perfect lighting and 
ventilation make for an ideal environment. 


[i ADDITION to their exhibit at the Philadelphia 


“Ancient" Full-Fashioned Compared with Modern 
Equipment 


An industrial version of “Time Marches On” was 
an exhibit showing the development of the full- 
fashioned machine from the hand and foot operated 
frame of 200 years ago to the more modern mode! of 
20 years ago and finally to the 1937, 51-gauge model, 
the result of the company’s 45 years of experience 
and research in the textile field. The more impor- 
tant motions and attachments connected with the 
“Reading” full-fashioned knitting machine were dis- 
played separately and marked with identifying 
numbers so that they could easily be located on the 
machine itself. A feature of the displays was the 
fact that the customer could operate the individual 
motion or attachment and thus see just how it func- 
tions on the machine. 

One of the new exhibits was a “slow-motion”’ 





knitting machine, so constructed that the process of 
knitting, the loop-formation, the action of the knit- 
ting head and other parts of the machine could be 
seen and studied in operation at a very slow speed 
similar to the “‘slow-motion” movies of fast action 
scenes. This specially constructed machine, shown 
for the first time, is used to instruct company em- 
ployees in the principles of knitting. 


“Motion Board" Showing Mechanical Motions 


Another special exhibit this year was a “motion 
board” on which the most important mechanical mo- 
tions of the “Reading” machine could be seen oper- 
ating individually. Chief among the motions dis- 
played on this board was the alternating three- 
carrier attachment, which has been widely adopted 
by the full-fashioned industry in the past few years. 

Of general interest also was an exhibition of 
some of the 18,000 jigs and fixtures used in the 
manufacture of the 130,000 parts which comprise a 
“Reading” machine. On specially constructed dis- 


The exhibit of machines and parts at Textile's "Open House’’ 


play boards could be seen the smaller and more deli- 
cate parts manufactured by the company for both 
their own machines and for those of competing man- 
ufacturers. 

From the company’s research and inspection de- 
partments were shown the many delicate measuring 
instruments perfected by science to measure and 
gauge the countless minute parts. The one that es- 
pecially caught the eve and imagination of the crowd 
was the Optimeter, which measured the thickness of 
visitors’ hair; this instrument is capable of meas- 
uring to the twenty-five millionth part of an inch. 

Other new features at this year’s show were the 
Oxygraph machine, which cuts steel to fine toler- 
ances in any desired shape up to twenty inches; and 
a metal spraying machine, which is used to coat any 
material with zinc, brass, copper, bronze, or alumi- 
num. 

One section of the exhibition space was devoted 
to the foundry and its equipment and products. Here 
the mechanical progress of a part could be traced 
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The ‘Motion Board"; from right to left, the visitor was taken through each progressive step of the mechan- 


ical motions involved in the ''Reading" machine : 


from the wooden pattern, to the mould, to the rough 
casting, to the finely machined finished part. A 
moulding machine was in operation showing how a 
moulder of the modern foundry creates the mould 
from which emerges the casting in the rough. 

The Textile foundry is the largest in the world 
under one roof devoted exclusively to grey iron, 
bronze and aluminum castings. 

The nature of the work done by the Textile Ma- 
chine works necessitates much special machinery, 
all of which is designed and built in their own shops. 
There were many such machines to be seen, all of 
which are ingenious and complicated pieces of mech- 
anisms. 

Another exhibit of interest to visitors was that 
devoted to “Reading” braiding machines and the 


Qrencemenaemenenementan — Hoe nomen 


products made on these machines by the Narrow 
Fabric Company. 

This annual “open house” is but a small part of 
the far-flung industrial relations policy of Textile 
Machine Works, a policy that has tended to make 
the Wyomissing Industries a live and vital part of 
the community in which it is located. Having pio- 
neered the idea of opening its vast shops to the pub- 
lic in the Reading district, the company feels that 
the response of the public in attending the exhibi- 
tion clearly indicates the benefits to be derived from 
such a display. The fact that the attendance af the 
two previous “open house” exhibitions has averaged 
over 20,000 visitors proves that the public likes to 
see a huge machine shop in operation and to view 
the results of its constructive workmanship. 





Demand for Hosiery in February Strong 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers in 
its monthly Statistical Bulletin of the hosiery industry re- 
ports that demand for hosiery in February, 1937, continued 
to be unusually strong. Total shipments of all types 
amounted to 11,473,887 dozen pairs as against 8,662,008 
dozen pairs shipped in February, 1936. Thus the gain in 
february shipments this year over last amounted to 32.5 
per cent. Each of the major branches of the hosiery in- 
dustry participated in this increase in substantial measure. 
This is shown in the following table: 


HOSIERY SHIPMENTS 
Per Cent 


(Dozens of Pairs) Increase 


February Feb. 1937 over 
Branch 1937 1936 Feb. 1936 
Women’s full-fashioned ... 3,205,827 2,434,615 31.7 
Women's seamless, ex. wool 1,229,244 856,434 43.5 
Men’s half-hose, exc. wool 3,086,469 2,371,301 30.2 


Children’s and infants’ ho- 


SOE ct ccceeestedsbeves 588,286 535,370 9.9 
SR ies 2,532,127 1,818,175 39.3 
Cotton bundle goods ...... 353,523 299,439 18.1 
Ribbed goods ........... 333,181 250,925 32.8 
Woolen goods ........... 145,180 95,809 51.5% 
ZOtRl, Gil GOB 2. nc cccnces 11,473,837 8 662,068 32.5% 


The favorable level of hosiery shipments in February, 
1937, as compared with February, 1936, was an accentuation 
of the growth observed for almost all types during the 
twelve-month period ending with January. The extent to 


which shipments during the first two months of 1937 ex- 
ceeded shipments for the first two months of 1936 in the 
various branches of the industry is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 

HOSIERY SHIPMENTS 


Per cent 


First Two Months Increase 


1937 1936 1937 over 

Branch (Dozens of Pairs) 1936 
Womens full-fashioned ..... 5,741,638 4,549,538 26.2 
Women’s seamless, ex. wool 2,265,106 1,687,991 34.2 
Men’s half-hose, exc. wool. 5,630 201 4,751,806 18.5 
Childrens’ and infants’ ho- 

PT. wien base de de’ es 1,156,646 1,076,097 7.5 
I i atk A aed t he wate & & 4,827,476 3,611,025 33.7 
Cotton bundle goods ...... 688,844 603,434 14.2 
aaa rere 666,692 601,065 10.9 
_. << ) re 342.634 268,045 27.8% 
TOORL, Gir GPCR 2. csc ees. 21.319,237 17,149,001 24.3% 


Stock turnover continued to be well maintained and 
compared favorably with the situation a year ago. Stocks 
of all types of hosiery were turned over 6.4 times during 
the 12-month period ended with February, 1937. Full-fash- 
ioned stocks were turner over 7.1 times during this period, 
while seamless stocks were turned over 6.1 times. During 
the 12-month period ended with February, 1936, stocks of 
all types were turned over 5.9 times. Stocks of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery during the 12-month period ended with Feb- 
ruary, 1936, were turned over 6.7 times, while stocks of 
seamless hosiery were turned over 5.6 times. 
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is laid 


The sinker measures the yarn to go into the stitch at the point indicated in the illustration. The size of the 


stitch is determined by the size of the needle at this point. Obviously, all spring beard needles must be uni- 
form here or the knitting will be uneven. At Torrington the width is controlled by machines that are accurate 
far beyond the ability of the eye to measure. A small detail, but typical of Torrington machine methods. Ac- 
curacy on such a minute scale is responsible for the remarkably uniform stitches Torrington Needles produce. 


Torrington sinkers, dividers and split dividers are also machine-made with the same exacting attention to details. 
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AND A PAIR OF ANKLETS 























The closer a mill adheres to high standards in knitting, the deeper it lays a foundation of good- 
will among its customers. Torrington Needles have helped many mills lay firm foundations of 
friendship — through finer, more uniformly knitted fabrics. And the year-after-year loyalty 


of users indicates the tremendous benefits they gain by insisting on Torrington Needles. 






THE TORRINGTON COMPANY TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Torrington Company, 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
The Torr ngton Co. Inc., 200 Fifth Ave , New York, N. Y. 


The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, II! 
TheTorr natonCc 29Mpocr Y, Gu ford = ag _Greensboro.N «9 


The S. M. Supplies Co., 210 South Street, Boston, Mass 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires 
Factories at: Torrington, Conn; Coventry, England; 
Upper Bedford, Quebec; Aachen, Germany 
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Knitting Subjects 








Cam Rollers and Their Care 


— from “The Full-Fashioned’’, the house 
organ of the Greensboro Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., of which Wil- 
liam M. Grosse is editor, we give you the following 
kink on cam rollers and their care: 

In checking over cams and cam rollers on a knit- 
ting machine, one will be surprised to find every 
once in a while one cam on the machine badly worn, 
and occasionally, cam rollers with a flat spot worn 
on them. When a condition such as this exists, it 
soon becomes a serious matter, causing endless 
trouble and press-offs. Naturally it means addi- 
tional work for the knitter, threading up ends, and 
loss of production for him. 

Excessive wear such as this is caused by the cam 
roller becoming wedged tight and thus not being 
able to revolve freely over the cam as it should. The 
cam roller thus stuck, rides on the cam like a sled. 
This sliding action or friction, causes excessive 
wear both to the cam and to the cam roller. The 
cam becomes worn completely around its whole cir- 
cumference, while the cam roller just wears a flat 
surface on it at the point where it slides over the 
cam. When a cam roller has a flat spot worn on it 
thusly, and is later freed, it will impart an uneven 
motion to the machine every time this flat surface 
rides the cam instead of that smooth steady action 
for which the machine is built. A cam thus worn 
excessively will impart a different motion to that 
section of the machine where it is located, causing 
endless trouble to the fabric knit at this particular 
part of the machine. A good remedy for this trouble 
is to always oil all cam rollers while machine is in 
motion, wherever possible, and while so doing, al- 
ways check each cam roller to see that it is revolv- 
ing freely. If you should find one stuck, free it im- 
mediately, if you can. If you cannot, then call your 
fixer, who will be ready to help you. 

A better way still is to remove the cause. These 
wedged cam rollers are nearly always caused by ex- 
cess threads from the machine getting wound 
around the axle of cam roller, eventually wedging 
it so tight that it cannot revolve. If these threads 
are the cause, then it is indeed to your advantage to 
collect all excess threads each set and not let them 
accumulate on top of machine, and eventually fall 
through to become tangled up on cam roller axle. 
As you cut these ends, gather them up in your hand, 
and thus eliminate this trouble. 


HE second installment of ‘Fixing Mode! 'K’ Ma- 
chineg', which was begun in the April issue, wi 
be resufmed next month. This department is un- 
usually brief this issue due to space limitations, but 
the “Knitting Kinks’ will assume its normal propor- 

tion next time.—The Editors. 


» ® 


( 


We naturally expect neglect from a knitter who 
in turn expects to run his machine for a short while: 
however, the knitter who looks to his machine for a 
livelihood from five to ten years, surely is wise 
enough to take care of it, so that his machine will 
increase his earnings from year to year. A knitter 
who does not take care of his machine turns out less 
and less production until he eventually loses his job 
on account of lack of production. He usually blames 
his machine for his misfortune; however, he him- 
self is really to blame, for if he will only take care 
of his machine, his machine will provide a means 
for his livelihood. 

oe 


Cause of Tight and Loose Lines 
In Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago one of your contributors asked the 
question, ‘““What causes tight and loose lines in ho- 
siery?” This is an old question among knitters of 
tull-fashioned hosiery and we are always trying to 
place the blame for these defects in places other 
than the real one. These tight and loose lines are 
caused by too much clearance between the verge 
plate and the sinker butt. 

They are also caused by bad matching between 
the legger and the footer. That is, where the ten- 
sion is different on the silk that is run in the legger 
ani in the footer the lines will be seen. 

When the lines are first discovered the first place 
to attempt to stop them is on the machine. The ten- 
sion and stretch mechanism can be adjusted by the 
fixer. This point is difficult to describe because 
there are so many things entering into the adjust- 
ment, such as type of silk being run, different felts, 
etc. Nothing can be done to fix it permanently; the 
fixer must constantly watch for the defects and take 
care of them as they come up. 

Humidity will have a bearing on the tight and 
loose lines. It should be kept constant. Personally, 
I am a great believer in air conditioning. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6644 























The New 


WILDMAN MULTI 


IS FRONT PAGE NEWS FOR 
MILL PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


A highly efficient, trouble-free, 
space saving 16 feed machine 
bringing a new elasticity to pro- 
duction schedules... 


In comparative tests, a 14” 16 
feed machine consumed only 
35.4% more power than the 
same machine fitted with 8 feeds 


Among other important econo- 
mies are less chance of oil spots 
... no stopping to put on new 
cones ...clean removal of fin- 
ished roll... fewer shut-downs. 
Still other economies will be- 
come quickly apparent upon 


examination. 


Descriptive Literature is Available 


WILDMA 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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@® The Wildman Yarn Carrier is ar- 
ranged to swing out quickly for 
easy threading. 





Note also that the lower take-up 
winds the cloth under uniform ten- 
sion, with one standard swinging to 
the side so that the finished roll can 
be slipped off easily and quickly. 
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Yarn Conditioning Box 


EDITOR COTTON: 


For a long time we had a conditioning room in 
our full-fashioned mill where we placed our silk and 
kept it a certain length of time to he conditioned 
before running it. This room was kept at a relative 
humidity which we thought best, but no matter if 
we were conditioning two- or three-thread silk, or 
silk with 20 or 30 turns in it, it all received the same 
amount of conditioning. The yarn had to remain in 
the conditioning room from 12 to 24 hours before 
we could use it. | 

Now we have one of the new conditioning boxes 
and we can condition our crepe silk in one hour 
whereas prior to our using the box it took nearly a 
whole day for this silk to be conditioned in the old 
room. It is a handy machine and is saving us time 
and money and space. If we find a full-fashioned 
machine with silk on it that is not running properly, 
we simply take it off and condition it in our box for 
about an hour, either putting more humidity in it or 
taking some out, and then replace it on the machine. 

The machine has an automatic recorder and we 
can jot down on the sheet just what yarn is being 
conditioned; from this we have a permanent record 
and we know how to condition it next time. The 
machine may be set to condition the yarn for any 
number of minutes, when it automatically cuts off. 
It occupies just about 9 square feet of floor space 
whereas the conditioning room occupied a large 
space and was in an out of the way place; the con- 
ditioning box is located in one corner of the knit- 
ting room. 

We believe that with the time saved in condi- 
tioning and with the better conditioned yarn turned 
out by the box, it will pay for itself within a year. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6648 


—_—_—_@——— 


Opposes Combining Departments in a 
Seamless Mill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6527” who asks 
on page 123 of the September issue of COTTON wheth- 
er it is advisable to consolidate his two knitting de- 
partments, I want to say that I would be opposed to 
the move for these reasons; he has ladies’ seamless, 
infants’, and men’s hose, all of which are a seasonal 
proposition—with different seasons for each. 

1. There would probably be a loss in power and 
light when all groups are not in operation. 

2. There would be little or no reduction in ad- 
ministration costs and there would be a general in- 
crease in the overhead. 

o. Mixing different types of hosiery would mean 
mixing different types of workers, resulting in in- 
efficiency. 

4. The loopers and knitters on black and navy 
work would envy the loopers and knitters on white 
fine gauge work and the difference in earnings would 
be a source of difficulty. 

5. The specializing of each unit, the value of 
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which has been proven, would certainly be more effi- 
cient and in the case of slow or no production in one 
department, the lights and power could be cut off, 
eliminating all direct labor and allowing a reduction 
in administration costs. 

Also, the mixing of different models and makes of 
machines, which in this type production would be 
Model K, B3, B5, B6, B7, B5 Spiral, all by Scott & 
Williams, Standards by Standard Trump, and Banners 
by Hemphill, would require a differently trained man 
as a fixer. All of the fixers would be earning a dif- 
ferent rate of pay, which can easily become a liability. 
Also, the loopers will run by even numbers from 16 
points per inch to 30 points per inch with a girl 
trained for one certain number having work and oth- 
ers being idle. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6593 
————— 


A Kink To Remove Broken Butts 


EDITOR COTTON: 


All fixers on Scott & Williams knitting machines 
are occasionally troubled with the sinker caps be- 
coming stuck because the sinker butts break and be- 
come lodged under the cap. This necessitates the 
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removal of the cap to dislodge the broken butt. Or- 
dinarily this spoils the stocking, breaks needles and 
causes general trouble, so I made the cut-out on the 
sinker cap, as shown by the illustration, which elim- 
inated the trouble entirely. 

The accompanying illustration applies to the 
Scott & Williams Model HH machine but it may be 
used on other models also. The cut-out is cut at an 
angle and in this way acts as a throw-out when the 
broken butt comes to this point; in fact, it is thrown 
out before it has a chance to run tight under the. 
cover. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6551 














“Never look for birds of this year, in the nests of the last” 


CERVANTES 


Because we want to improve our competitive position . . . Because we can 
no longer afford to waste time trying to squeeze a profit out of obsolete equipment! 
In production-for-profit, even those full-fashioned knitting machines that were new in 
1930-31 are severely handicapped in competition with the speed, balance and flexibility of 
the new READING high-production Machines of 1937. Write us for facts—and figures. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ° READING, PA. 
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Broken Stitches on Merrow Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6489” 
asked a question concerning broken stitches on Mer- 
row machines when stemming or sewing in the clocks 
on men’s half-hose. It seems that the stitches in the 
hose were broken, even when the needle in the machine 
was in perfect condition and the contributor wanted 
to know if the dye on the yarn could be causing the 
stitches in the hose to break. 

I hardly think it could be the dye on the yarn, 
though some dark yarns seem coarser than others. In 
clocking up the sides with a clocking machine, “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6489” is probably using the No. 30 ec- 
centric, giving 30 stitches to the inch. There are 
times when the hose is knit too tight and when the 
embroidery work is being put in, the stitches in the 
hose are severed. 

In our mill we find that we get more cuts in the 
stitches when we use the 450-denier clocking rayon 
than when we use the 300-denier. In other words, the 
larger the yarn the more predominant are the cut 
stitches. However, if your contributor is using 450- 
denier yarn and doesn’t want to reduce the size of it, 
he might use a feed eccentric giving slightly less 
stitches per inch. 

We started embroidering on Merrow machines a 
long time ago; perhaps we were the first ones to do 
this work. In all of these years we have run up 
against just about everything that a manufacturer can 
run against. We have found that the 3-D needle may 
cause broken stitches because it is rather large so we 
use the 2-SD needle. 

Maybe if “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6489” will try the 
needle we suggest, he will eliminate a lot of his 
trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6600 
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Highlights of the Knitting Show 
(Continued from page 138.) 


ature and humidity controller and recorder, elec- 
tric time clock and all instruments for its complete 
automatic operation. 

An inspecting form for full-fashioned hosiery 
had a unique device consisting of mirrors by which 
the stocking might be inspected from both the front 
and the back without turning the hose. The stock- 
ing is expanded by mechanism at the toe, heel, welt, 
and narrowing stitches; then as the hose is removed 
from the form, it is automatically turned on the 
right side and counted as it goes into a holder at the 
end of the machine. 

A novel oiling device on display was the Vis-O- 
Matic constant oil level control. This may be ap- 
plied to oil ring bearings and when the oil falls be- 
low the proper level, air is admitted and allows oil 
to flow through the long tube until the opening is 
again closed. Features of the Vis-O-Matic are that 
the oil supply is visible at all times, there are no 
moving parts, and the lubrication cannot flood the 
bearings. 

The yarn conditioner, operated on the centrifu- 
gal principle, may be applied to any type of pack- 
age and conditions the yarn in 20 seconds. For wa- 


ter softeners the fully automatic machine for re- 
generation was explained. They are available in all 
sizes. 


Another softener of the gravel retaining 
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screen type, featured no need to rebuild the soften- 
er itself. It had a central contro! valve for regen- 
eration and operation. The machine was equipped 
with a hardimeter which is timed to test water for 
softness or hardness and automatically signals the 
onerator for regeneration. 

A machine for inserting paper in the hose with 
minimum labor costs was operated. It consists of 
a form which is hinged on the straight side so that 
it opens like a book. The tissue is placed in the 
form and after closing, the stocking, is pulled over. 
the same as in finishing. Then stocking and tissue 
are pulled off together. Transfer and label print- 
ing devices were in evidence. The package tyer, 
making a uniform bow knot, was a great time-saver 
A novel two-fold machine was a sander and polisher 
having two different speeds, changed by the snap 
of a lever. Of interest were the humidifying boxes 
for the yarn on the full-fashioned machine. The 
system comprises a moistening box, conditioning 
trough, and splash pan, the novel feature being the 
location of the conditioning trough within the box. 
thereby reducing the extent of exposure of the con- 
ditioned silk thread to dry air. 

Flexy carriers were demonstrated on a running 
full-fashioned machine. These carriers are said not 
to bend or nick the sinkers, save tubes, needles, and 
increase production. They also eliminate tube sol- 
dering and relieve wear in the sinker head. 

Besides several of the machines in booths being 
operated with electric stop motions, another booth 
displayed a machine especially demonstrating this 
feature. It is made for all types for knitting ma- 
chines. The machine is stopped instantly when the 
yarn breaks. 

There was a demonstration of Dilophane, a trans- 
lucent substance of paper which is used as adver- 
tising novelties. The picture is sealed in a frame 
and will last indefinitely. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers showed a number of problems confronting the 
manufacturers and the association’s method of serv- 
ice to the manufacturer in solving them. A triple 
cleaner machine for testing raw silk was running. 
There are 3 sets of cleaners and they are set 2/1000-, 
3/1000-, and 4/1000-inch apart; if a defect comes 
through the machine automatically stops and the op- 
erator records the flaw. Thus by having standards 
the operator can grade the silk that is run. The 
seriplane test was used for evenness. 

A new screenless textile motor was shown, as 
was the shorter mercury vapor 33-inch light with a 
light cell of 275 watts. Attracting attention was 
the fluorescent lamp for finding invisible identifica- 
tion marks of specially prepared ink. Jig tubs, 
spools, dye cones, dye beams, dry cans, etc., were 
displayed in the stainless steel field. 

One exhibitor showed a motion picture of the 
progress of silk from the cocoon to the finished 
product, and the care and handling of the silk worm. 
As a matter of interest, a new slow speed reeling 
machine which takes the silk from the cocoon was 
running. One of the testing laboratories showed a 
complete laboratory with all equipment therein. 

Several new products were at the show. Con- 
trolastic is a new thread made of layers of latex rub- 
ber, wrapped around a strand of silken thread. 
Though it is applicable to many other types of fab- 
ric, it is especially useful in the corset industry. 
Many new finishing compounds were displayed for 
the first time. Among the yarns was a mercerized 
varn process for heightened dye affinity or low dye 
affinity as the need be. 

Latest developments in filament rayon and cut 
rayon staple, with fabrics made from them, were an 
interesting phase of the exhibits. Particular em- 
phasis was given to the latest methods of treating, 
dyeing and finishing synthetic yarns and fabrics. 








“Regular” Prices for Hand-Straightened Needles 


No longer do you have to pay a premium for hand-straightened needles. All the facili- 
ties of our needle department are now concentrated on one product —the new Royersford 
Standard Hand-Straightened Needles. Hand-straightening operations are “standard” 
and not “special” jobs. You get this complete finishing at the lowest price you ever 
The prescription for beter baiting paid for anything approaching this high standard of performance. Write for samples. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. : : Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, Picot Points, Lace Points, Welt Hooks, Transfer Points, Stand Points, Bent 
Points, Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.Q©. Bits : Wieeed Holders, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, and Eyelets, Strap Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, Strap Hooks: : R. F 
Clamps and Straps, Legger Straps, Tension Wires, Snapper item: Mend Hooks—for all machines : : For Glove and Underwear Industries— Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanese and 


Tompkins Guides, Tram Travelers : Development work. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dave biccan Nenethan Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.,; ; Robert Baker, O.Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N.C. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES | 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Knit Goods Manufacturers Busy But New Orders Smaller. Wage 
Increases and Yarn Advances Harden Goods Prices. 
Warm Weather Retards Retail Sales of Spring Lines. 


Philadelphia, April 13 


orders but new business is not developing at the excited rates of 


|S ore and underwear knitters are operating at active rates on old 


two months back. Prices of all lines are steady to strong with no changes 
reported in hosiery over the month but firm tones are apparent in under- 
wear in which wage increases and higher yarn costs are operative. Man- 
ufacturers say the spring hosiery business has been good, about 20 per 
cent ahead of this time last year, but add that the Reading general strike 
of full-fashioned workers has not stimulated other manufacturers so ex- 
tensively as expected. Underwear mills say the warm winter retarded 
retail sales of heavy goods and now late spring weather is holding back 
the movement at retail of lighter goods. Outerwear mills are doing a 
fair but not booming business, several saying heavy goods orders have 
not developed in as large a volume yet as hoped for. 


Aside from full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers mainly in the Reading, 
Pa., section, affected by strikes, such 
plants have been operating at full time 
rates although no excitement in uy- 
ing on this account has been apparent 
in this district. 


Reading Situation No 
Profit to Other Mills 


With almost 12 per cent of the pro 
ductive capacity of the full-fashioned 
industry shut down for several weeks 
in Reading on account of sit-downs, 
other manufacturers felt they would 
be swamped with orders but this has 
not followed. Philadelphia manufac- 
turers say that while they enjoyed a 
very nice volume of business in March 
and so far in the present month, there 
was no excitement nor any delay in 
making deliveries on running con- 
tracts, They also added that if any 
business came here as a result of the 
Reading situation, this was not large 
enough to be noticeable. Mills here, 
with the exception of one or two af- 
fected by strikes, have been operating 
on full-time schedules and indications 
are that this rate will continue during 
April and May. 

Some market observers are predict- 
ing that in view of the active buying 
that occurred during the first three 
months of this year, there may be an 
earlier ending of the spring season 
than a year ago but at the present 
time there is nothing definite on which 
to base this. During the first quarter 
of this year manufacturers in this sec- 
tion shipped out about 25 per cent 
more merchandise than during the 
corresponding time last year, while 
they estimate production as less than 
20 per cent over that of last year’s 
quarter so that it is probable stocks 
are now smaller in their hands than 
at the beginning of the year. 

Weather conditions have been a 
retarding influence during the year 
to date. The mild winter prevented 
retailers in many sections from 
moving stocks of heavy hosiery at 
the rates expected and more recent- 
ly cool temperatures in the spring 
have held back the retail demand 
for seasonal merchandise so that 


quite a few retailers are in posses- 
sion of larger stocks than they had 
counted on and this is being reflect- 
ed in a smaller specification on con- 
tracts with manufacturers and job- 
bers for lightweight merchandise. 
In view of the general improvement 
in retail sales throughout the coun- 
try, manufacturers feel that this sit- 
uation will be corrected shortly and 
that much of this lost business will 
be made up when seasonable weath- 
er makes its appearance. 

It is not expected that the wave of 
strikes, particularly in the Berks 
County area of Pennsylvania, will re 
sult in any important change in the 
price of this type hosiery. Based on 
individual settlements, which the union 
has made with 4 Reading hosiery mills, 
the largest of which was the Rosedale 
Knitting Company, indications are 
higher wages are not the main object 
of the union, but rather union recogni- 
tion. There has been no change in 
full-fashioned prices during the month 
and manufacturers report it slightly 
more difficult than a month back to 
book business at these same figures. 
Most hosiery buyers have been apa- 
thetic to the selling talk that the 
Reading strike would make for a much 
stronger market. Prices are advanced 
here and there but there has been 
nothing approaching a general rise and 
quotations on branded lines are un- 
changed. 


Unbranded Goods Sold 


Low-end unbranded goods are well 
cleaned out of the market but no ad- 
vances are possible as yet on these 
numbers so that the situation is that 
while a number of factors point to 
higher prices, yet buyers generally ap- 
pear unconcerned and the upturn has 
vet to make a definite .start. It is 
possible that manufacturers in ithe 
Reading area had sizable stocks of 
goods in the gray, which they have had 
finished elsewhere while their primary 
equipment has been shut down by 
strikes but any continuation of the 
sit-downs would find this a much more 
weighty factor in the market during 
May than it has been in recent weeks. 
An indication of the uncertainty in the 
market is seen where manufacturers 


have failed to receive specifications on 
lower priced contracts than now exist. 

A relatively slow market for quick 
delivery merchandise in many lines 
of seamless hosiery has existed in 
the main selling centers. Jobbers 
are well covered with goods for 
nearby and are uninterested, gener- 
ally speaking, in making additional 
commitments, notwithstanding the 
threat of higher prices. In these 
lines many complaints are heard 
from wholesalers regarding the slow 
movement of goods because of sub- 
stantial stocks of heavyweight mer- 
chandise in the hands of their cus- 
tomers as a result of the unseason- 
ably warm weather. Collections 
from retailers are slow because of 
the money they have tied up in 
heavy goods and in some instances, 
this has held up the shipments of 
spring goods to retailers whose 
credit is not too good. Reports of 
a surprisingly pessimistic nature are 
heard regarding certain types of 
seamless goods—surprising in view 
of the excellent outlook for busi- 
ness generally. Jobbers report, for 
example, they have bought rayon 
fancy half-hose in popular priced 
numbers for fall somewhat lower 
than they paid for similar goods for 
this spring. 

Advances put into effect on split-sole 
half-hose by some mills have not been 
fully followed by other manufacturers 
and part of this advance has been re 
scinded. Competition on spiral half- 
hose has been exceptionally keen and 
low prices are still available. These 
developments indicate there are occa- 
sional soft spots in the seamless mar- 
ket which are difficult to explain in 
view of the generally bullish outlook. 
Wrap stripe merchandise, in general. 
is in a comparatively good position and 
at the same time, manufacturers ad- 
mit that there has been much less talk 
of Japanese competition in men's half- 
hose than recently. 

In contrast to the dullness in men’s 
half-hose, there has been heavy buying 
of children’s hose for fall by the chain 
store and jobbing trade, which has left 
some mills in the position of not be- 
ing able to promise deliveries on new 
orders until November. On the theory 
they have nothing to lose and some- 
thing to gain because of the swing to 
higher prices now under way, large op- 
erators on this class of merchandise 
bought heavily on five-eighths and sevy- 
en-eighths lengths, anklets and other 
similar goods as soon as the mills 
were willing to do business. Some sell- 
ing agents report they have had no 
trouble in obtaining advances of 10 
cents a dozen on five-eighths for fall 
intended to retail at 15 to 19 cents, as 
compared with prices on spring goods. 
The sharp advance in cotton yarn 
prices, together with the tight delivery 
situation in rayon yarns, has im- 
pressed buyers with the desirability of 
covering a substantial portion of their 
fall requirements as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Hosiery manufacturers in men’s 
seamless and children’s goods are 
gradually beginning to put small price 
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INDUSTRIAL RAYON 


COTTON 


BETTER RAYON YARN 
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EASIER TO KNIT! 


Spun-lo yarn means maximum production 
from every machine. It’s standardized... soft- 
er, stronger, more flexible, easier to handle. 


FEWER SECONDS! 


Spun-lo assures uniform lengths, uniform 
dyeing results and a clear, even texture, 
with the quality look that women prefer. 


EASIER TO SELL! 


Advertising in famous women's magazines 
has made the name of Spun-lo so familiar 
to Mrs. America that she accepts it as com- 
plete assurance of the quality of any prod- 
uct on which she sees it. 


AND IT STAYS SOLD! 


Spun-lo hosiery keeps its good looks and 

wears longer. Consumer satisfaction means 

retail-buyer satisfaction. And that means 
. repeat orders for you! 


A 56% INCREASE DURING 1936 IN SALES OF 
HOSIERY BEARING THE SPUN-LO TRANSFER 
PROVES IT'S A MONEY-MAKER! 
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advances into effect after absorbing 
higher costs for a considerable period. 
The new advances in rayon yarns, both 
viscose and acetate were an added fac- 
tor in lifting manufacturing costs and 
were in addition to higher prices on 
combed and mercerized yarns. Mer- 
cerizers are now quoting 60s/2 at 79 
cents Compared with approximately 64 
cents on this yarn this time a year ago 
and in view of wage increases that are 
being made in this trade, it is fairly 
eertain that additional increases will 
be announced by yarn processors in 
the near future, all of which means 
higher costs for hosiery manufacturers. 
The hosiery industry in most parts is 
so largely subject to the fixed price 
idea of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors that there is always difficulty in 
establishing new price levels that up- 
set old resale ranges, but the industry 
has tinally had to consider its own in- 
terests and raise quotations even 
though resale ranges are upset. 


Branded Goods Not Upped 


April 1 went by with no announce- 
ment regarding an advance in branded 
full-fashioned hosiery quotations, man- 
ufacturers apparently reluctant to dis- 
turb the S5-cent minimum price of re- 
tailers. An advance in this type ho- 
siery had been expected. Current busi- 
ness in branded goods is maintaining 
un active pace evident since the be- 
ginning of the year, with the novelty 
constructions receiving comparatively 
heavy attention from retail buyers. 
Kirst quarter results for most branded 
manufacturers are expected to show 
substantial improvement over the same 
period last year in view of the large 
gains in shipments made since the be- 
ginning of the year. Most of the larg- 
er firms report healthy gains for Jan- 
uary and February, but the early Eas- 
ter acted as a retarding influence in 
that pre-Easter deliveries fell off ear- 
lier this year than last, but this is ex- 
pected to be more than offset by a bet- 
ter comparison between April and the 
same month last year. 

It has been stated that shipments 
of branded full-fashioned goods are 
increasing at a faster rate this year 
than shipments by unbranded mills. 
Shipments of all women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery in February increased 
20 per cent over last year, whereas 
some representative branded houses 
report percentage gains well above 
that figure. April business has been 
very good with buyers showing in- 
terest in two-thread and _ three- 
thread merchandise and the momen- 
tum gained at the beginning of the 
year is expected to continue well 
into the summer. One feature of the 
present branded business at retail is 
the apparent lack of attention being 
given 85-cent goods in their adver- 
tising promotions. Almost without 
exception, retailers are _ stressing 
branded hosiery selling at $1.00 or 
above, which indicates that with the 
difference between them only 50 
cents, stores prefer to emphasize the 
dollar goods more. 

Several price advances on unbrand- 
ed full-fashioned, an apparent reduc- 
tion in the quantity of low-end goods 
available for nearby delivery and ex- 
panding interest in new commitments 
by a number of buyers have marked 
the present month, although a great 
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Hosiery Prices Below 1929 Level 


Philadelphia—Although hosiery prices are higher, Gimbel Brothers point out 
that prices today are far below the 1929 level. “Stockings were $1.50 a pair 
in 1929,” an advertisement stated “On rare occasions you may pay $1.50 for 
stockings today but they are your best stockings, your splurdges, your luxuries. 
Back in 1928 and 1929 nearly everybody (girls earning $20 to $25 weekly) 
paid $1.50 for everyday stockings—the quality you can get today at Gimbels for 
79 cents per pair. Those were the good old days of frenzied stock-market spec- 
ulation, the boom days. But those boom days, prosperous as they were, had 
one bad feature—high prices. High prices are on the way back again as the 


American prosperity comes back.” 


majority of buyers fail to become ex- 
ercised by the continued strike in the 
Reading section and predictions of a 
scarcity of merchandise. One un- 
branded mill, making standard quality 
goods advanced its quotation on 4-42 
ringless goods to $6.00 early this 
month, but admitted it was getting no 
business at that figure. Other mills 
maintain a $5.75 price. One of the 
leaders in the crepe business has 
marked up its two-thread 5l-gauge 
number 25 cents, making the new 
price $9.00. There have been excep- 
tional instances where good quality 
hosiery of 4-42 ringless construction 
made in Pennsylvania, were available 
around $5.35 but this price Was excep- 
tional. 

The delivery situation in these num- 
bers has tightened even though not to 
the extent expected. Instances are 
cited of accounts which have for years 
handled numbers with special con- 
struction features under their own 
packing, made for them by mills shut 
down by the strike, who have unsuc- 
cessfully scoured the market looking 
for plants in position to fill such re- 
quirements, It has been estimated that 
the full-fashioned strike in Reading 
and vicinity meant a loss in produc- 
tion approximating 225,000 dozens a 
week. Over a month based on this, 
it would mean that about VOO,000 doz- 
ens of women’s full-fashioned were not 
made. As the total shipments of full- 
fashioned hosiery for 1936 were slight- 
iy over 37,000,000 dozens, the Reading 
trouble accounts for a very sizable de- 
crease in the total production. 

Jobbers have been disappointed 
with their new business during 
March and early April, which some 
attribute to the wave of strikes 
throughout the country which has 
affected retail business noticeably in 
the strike areas. Retailers report 
that sales in sections where large 
strikes have been called have de- 
creased because of the general un- 
settlement of business and_ the 
smaller earning power of the strik- 
ers themselves. Then employees not 
affected by strikes fear that they 
may be called out next so that they, 
too, have been less anxious to spend 
money on such lines as hosiery. In 
the second place, jobbers say that 
their sales have not been as large as 
expected because many retailers are 
loaded up with heavy knit goods 
items which they failed to move in- 
to consumer hands during the win- 
ter months. Most of them prepared 
for a large winter season at retail 
but this did not materialize because 
of the warm weather and some of 
them will carry over large quanti- 
ties of winter goods until next sea- 
son and this makes them very cau- 
tious in placing spring goods com- 
mitments. 

Other retailers say the early Easter 


had something to do with this falling 
off in demand, reporting that their pre 
Faster selling was disappointing and 
that they will first get rid of these 
stucks before they place new business 
with jobbers. The latter are not con- 
cerned over the outlook, and believe 
that retail sales will pick up quickly 
when warm weather comes and the 
Strike wave has run its course. They 
particularly look for a banner season 
in anklets which have been ordered 
ahead from the mills in record break- 
ing volume. 


Agreement Signed 


One of the important developments 
in the full-fashioned end of the mar- 
ket during the month was the signing 
of an agreement between commerci:! 
hosiery finishers and the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers regu- 
lating wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, in Philadelphia, March 26. <A 
spokesman said the agreement affected 
100 per cent of the members of the 
American Hosiery Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Association or about 95 per cent of 
that industry in the United States. 
Wage increases were made effective 
Which it was stated would result in an 
increase in commercial hosiery finish- 
ing charges of approximately 15 cents 
per dozen and which it is expected will 
result in a more equal competitive 
basis between such firms and hosiery 
manufacturers doing their own finish- 
ing. 

It was reported that contracts spe- 
cifiled a closed shop, the checkoff and 
arbitration, together with a 40-hour, 
5-day week. As compared with the new 
schedule of hours, it was estimated 
that the average in the New York, 
New Jersey district has been 46 week- 
lv and in Philadelphia up to 55 week- 
lv. Manufacturers of hosiery, who op- 
erate their own dye plants, had been 
suffering from the competition of the 
commercial finishers for several years, 
manufacturers complaining that they 
could not meet prices quoted by most 
of the commercial finishers. It was 
stated that one of the chief effects of 
the new charges would be the disap- 
pearance of the popular 49-cent brack- 
et for first-quality hosiery at the chain 
stores. Several have predicted that by 
May 1, the retailing of hosiery at this 
price will have disappeared. 

Total shipments of all kinds of ho 
siery for February were 9,128,000 doz- 
ens compared with 6,952,000 dozens in 
the same month a vear ugo. The Feb- 
ruary shipments also were consider- 
ably higher than for the previous 
month of January and unfilled orders 
for February also showed a good gain 
over a year ago. Stocks of al] kinds 
of hosiery showed an increase of about 
2 000.000 at the end of February com- 
pared with the same time a year pre- 
vious. Of the stocks on hand at the 
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“Brosco” Finishes impart the film of protection... 
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Active days are those of summer... filled with “things to do.” And, most of 
them exceptionally hard on hosiery (particularly sheer hosiery). 
important it is, then, that you be prepared to meet extra demands for longer wear by using “Brosco” Finishes. 


Doubly 


mean better appearance, longer life, faster selling, fewer mill 


problems and better satisfied customers. Over seventy-five per cent of quality brands are “Brosco” Finished, today. 


SCHOLLER BROS. P INC. Mirs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
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| Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
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PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
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end of the month, the men’s seamless 
division showed the largest proportion- 
ate amount, the figure being 6,502,000 
dozens, which compares with 5,349,000 
dozens a year ago. 

Hosiery from China is becoming 
more of a factor in the import sit- 
uation, according to the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers. Entries of cotton hosiery from 
China into domestic warehouses 
reached a new high point in Jan- 
uary at 65,300 dozens. After with- 
drawals, 49,225 dozen pairs of cot- 
ton hosiery from this source were 
added to domestic warehouse stocks. 
In commenting on this, importers 
say this large figure is explained by 
the effort to get in supplies as much 
as possible in anticipation of action 
by Washington on the hosiery im- 
port situation as a whole. Pending 
some probable action by the Tariff 
Commission, following the com- 
plaint of the domestic industry, im- 
porters have been rushing goods in 
during recent months. The imports 
of Chinese hosiery for the most part 
cover men’s cheaper all-cotton num- 
bers, also some children’s goods of 
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Contract Between Hosiery Dyers and Finishers and AFHW Signed 


Philadelphia—A contract has been signed between a large majority of the 
commercial hosiery dyeing and finishing plants of the industry with the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers regulating wage, hours and working conditions. 
It has been estimated that about 90 per cent of the industry in the United 
States has been affected by this agreement which takes in most commercial 


hosiery finishers in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Wage increases 


which, one finisher said, will result in a 15-cent advance in finishing costs per 


dozen hosiery in such plants. 


It is expected that the agreement will result in a 


more even competition between these plants and hosiery plants having their 
own finishing sections, it previously having been claimed that the hosiery mills 
could not compete in their finishing departments with the prices quoted by com- 


mercial finishers. 


The agreement was signed here after prolonged negotiations 


between a manufacturers’ group and union heads, terminating only a few hours 
before the union had threatened to call out these workers. 


oneumes a. oe 


mercerized. The men’s goods fit in- 
to the 10-cent-a-pair retail range. 

Total imports of hosiery last year 
were 2,593,000 dozens, of which cotton 
hosiery supplied the bulk, with wool 
being next, and silk and rayon last. 
The cotton hosiery comes largely from 
Japan and the wool from Great 
Britain. The 1936 imports touched a 
new high mark in 1929, the total be 
ing but 1,192,000 dozens. They dropped 
to 653,000 dozens in 1932 and since 
that time have been expanding. 


Buyers Operating Actively in Underwear at the Advanced 
Price Levels 


NEW FALL business in men’s under- 
wear at the advanced prices lately put 
into effect by mills is now being booked 
in volume that indicates buyers are 
open for further merchandise and are 
accepting the price advance. Not only 
the larger buyers, but some of the me- 
dium sized wholesalers are among 
those now placing further orders with 
these mills. The answer is that many 
of the wholesalers in different parts of 
the country, who went out early to 
their retail trade have booked an ex- 
ceptionally large business. Much of 
this is in what is known as drop-ship- 
ments, the orders being sent to manu- 
facturers in case lots for direct ship- 
ment to the retailer. Through the 
West and Northwest, where this sell- 
ing is more common among whole- 
salers, it has been known for some 
time that wholesalers have been over- 
sold for a month or more on their ini- 
tial purchases and have withdrawn 
lines from sale. Some of the under- 
wear mills making men’s cotton num- 
bers have advanced prices since the 
opening over 10 per cent, not expecting 
that buyers in any number would be 
ready to accept such advances this 
early. But new business now coming 
in indicates buyers look for still high- 
er prices. 


Wage Advances 


Wage advances by underwear mills 
have been a factor in raising these 
prices during the month but at the 
Same time there has been a marked in- 
crease in yarn costs over the same pe- 
riod. Early in April the Utica Knit- 
ting Company advanced prices of fall 
underwear numbers made in its north- 
ern mill 12144 to 25 cents a dozen. The 
men’s cotton ribbed suits were marked 
up 25 cents a dozen and men’s shirts 
and drawers 12% cents. The fleece 
underwear numbers of the same mill 
were taken off sale with the exception 
of one quality which was advanced 25 
cents a dozen on the union suits. The 


new prices on the ribbed numbers cov- 
er the percentage wools as well as the 
all-cotton numbers. This advance on 
heavyweight numbers was in line with 
actions taken by other manufacturers 
in recent weeks. These mills are en- 
countering sharply increased costs in 
raw materials of all kinds since they 
first made prices for next season, as 
well as wage advances that have come 
at a rapid rate and manufacturers are 
visibly concerned whether the end is 
in sight. 

Late in March other upstate New 
York knitting mills gave another 
wage advance of 5 per cent, making 
the third voluntary wage rise in 
such mills since January 1, one of 
5 per cent having been made then as 
well as another on March 1. On 
some operations, where adjustments 
have been made on particular piece 
rates, the total advance in wages 
amounts to as much as 20 per cent 
in the last three months. It is in- 
evitable that advances in costs of 
that size must be figured in the 
goods price and consequently passed 
on to consumers. In this connection, 
it is evident the current spring busi- 
ness with mills was booked months 
ago and before such radical increase 
in manufacturing costs occurred. It 
is also certain that even the fall sell- 
ing by mills did not fully take into 
account these wage increases of re- 


cent weeks. 
Mills have in many instances made 


advances on lightweight numbers in 
the past month or so. As new spring 
business is placed it is cértain that 
buyers will have to meet other ad- 
vances to cover higher production 
costs, which brings up the question of 
how these further advances will be ac- 
cepted on the part not only of whole 
salers and retailers but also by the 
consumer. This question right now is 
giving concern to mills and selling of- 
fices and was probably a factor in the 
present slowness in the lightweight 
business so far as new mill orders are 





concerned. Curtailed credit among 
many retailers due to high inventories 
following the mild weather and back- 
ward retail business in heavy under- 
wear makes a problem for the whole 
Saler. It interferes with the shipment 
of merchandise by wholesalers for the 
spring season and is reflected back to 
the manufacturer having goods on or- 
der from the wholesaler. 

Recently this has begun to interfere 
with the advance fall selling of heavy 
underwear, like the cotton ribbed 
goods. Wholesalers who had _ sold 
drop-shipments ahead to their retail 
trade have been informed that some of 
these accounts cannot be checked at 
present. This means that some mills 
are getting a few cancellations on di- 
rect shipment orders received some- 
time ago. Notwithstanding this devel- 
opment in the retail and wholesale 
end, many of the underwear mills have 
been running at a production rate 
rarely, if ever, equalled before. The 
aim of the mills with so much busi- 
ness on their books is to get out mer- 
chandise as fast as possible before oth- 
er advances in cost come. A large yol- 
ume of merchandise has consequently 
already been made up and warehoused 
by the mills, particularly on heavy un- 
derwear numbers. Deliveries on the 
heavy numbers will searcely start be- 
fore July at the earliest. 

Some of the large mills have been 
taking fall lines off sale altogether. 
These manufacturers are not necessari- 
ly sold up completely for that season, 
but they are sold as far as they fee! 
safe at present prices. The last prices 
made by some of the cotton ribbed 
mills show prices for fall up 10 per 
cent at least, which is a sharp advance 
for the underwear market. The rea! 
test of higher prices for underwear 
will be postponed for a time in view 
of the fact that most of the whele 
salers own fhe bulk of their spring 
merchandise at very favorable prices 
and it is expected that the sharp ad- 
vances in mill prices of recent weeks 
will be passed on to the consumer 
much more gradually than these have 
occurred in the wholesale market. 

Late in March another advance on 
men’s cotton ribbed numbers for the 
fall season was placed in effect by sev- 
eral southern mills including Standard 
and Appalachian of Knoxville, Tenn. 
These two mills made new prices, in- 
dicating an advance of 3714 cents a 
dozen on men’s cotton ribbed union 
suits, 25 cents on men’s shirts and 
drawers and the same on boys’ union 
suits. On the men’s part wool advances 
range from 37% to 50 cents a dozen. 
These advances were in line with the 
current trend on all kinds of under- 
wear with cotton and yarns up sharp- 
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@® Rubber Lay-in 

® Picot Edge 

@® Rack Welt 

@ Mesh Designs 

@ 4 & Scolor Yarn Changers 
@ 3 & 4 Feed Machines 






Can your ribbers compete against modernly-equipped 
plants? Let us send you full particulars on the new 
BRINTON ribbers or tell you how to bring your 
ribbers up-to-date. Be 


These versatile BRINTONS will raise the efficiency 


of your mill, reduce operating costs, boost production. 





Canna West Coast 
ee sige * ee E.G. Paules 
ariey-Aay Vo. Bendix Bid 
Georgetown aR Los Angeles, Cal. 





New York Office 
1270 Broadway 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILA, PA. _ 
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Like the well-known duck’'s 
back, your hosiery or piece 
goods repel water after a 
Laurel Splashproof treatment 
—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and non-coating finish 
which adds the extra life and 
service your trade demands. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street 


Warehouses 
Paterson, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Do Your Packages 


Possess that 


‘Come Hither’ Appeal? 


Haven’t you noticed yourself that 
some merchandise impels while other 
repels? Some packages beckon to you 
to come on and buy, while others seem 
to shout, ‘‘Pass me by.’’ Let us make 
your containers allure and capitalize 
on that first impulse—WHICH IS TO 
BUY! 


Co-ordinated 2 
Produces. Sales,7 


Your package may be co-ordinated with your advertising, and 
especially, if you have a family of products, will co-ordination 
influence and increase sales. We can give your boxes, counter 
and window displays, shipping containers, etc., a distinctive 
style AND A FAMILY RELATIONSHIP. We're a long way from 
Missouri—but let us show you—with actual suggestions! 














Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window displays, 
and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. OC. 
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Old Dominion Paper Boxes” 
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ly from the time wh.u prices were 
named for fall. Manufacturers point 
out. that the largely used numbers 
both of earded and combed cotton 
varps, are now up an average of & 
cents a pound since they made prices 
for the current spring season, repre- 
senting an advance of 20 per cent. In 
addition, many of the mills are paying 
wage increases of from 10 to 15 per 
cent since the first of the year, with 
uncertainty as to how long these rates 
will continue before other advances 
are made. So far only a portion of 
these increases have been passed on 
by the manufacturer. 

The advance in rayon yarn prices 
early in April amounted to 3 cents 
a pound for the popular knitting 
numbers. This rise has to be taken 
into account by underwear manu- 
facturers in the rayon underwear, 
such as women’s bloomers and 
vests, as well as the men’s athletic 
shirts and shorts, the advance will 
show the larger effect. On the staple 
women’s numbers it will mean 
roughly a rise in cost of about 7/2 
cents a dozen. As the advance does 
not become effective until June de- 
liveries, the knitters will have the 
advantage of their cheaper yarns 
this month and next. 

Underwear mills are in possession 
of a larger amount of business than 
for a long period. This is indicated in 
reports covering January, which 
showed new orders in the cotton and 
wool group at the end of that month, 
higher by 230 per cent than a year 
ago, while unfilled orders were up 152 
per cent. This business represents 
selling for this spring plus the heavy 
business taken for next fall. The posi- 
tion of many manufacturers, however, 
has become exceptionally difficult, in 
view of their having sold so much of 
their production at prices that could 
not take into account the startling de- 
velopments in the labor field, nor the 
sharp rise in cotton and yarn. This 
may result in a decline in profits for 
some mills. The larger effect of this, 
if it occurs, will fall on the heavier 
underwear merchandise for next sea- 
son, since more of the lightweight un- 
derwear for the spring seasons will 
have been made up before this ad- 
vance in overhead costs. 

The exceptional activity of under- 
wear manufacturers is reflected in a 
very tight delivery position of combed 
yarns used by this trade. Manufac- 
turers that bid on a recent army con- 
tract, reported in some instances that 
although their bid had been accept- 
able, they were unable to take the busi- 
ness because they were unable to ob- 
tain deliveries of combed _ knitting 
yarns from spinners early enough to 
permit their making these goods in the 
allotted time. At present, larger 
combed spinners report being well sold 
ahead until the middle of September 
and some of them are unable to make 
any deliveries on new orders before 
July. 

Higher raw material costs and style 
trends have acted against the inter- 
est of outerwear manufacturers dur- 
ing recent weeks. Advancing wool 
markets have brought about increases 
in worsted yarn prices and in addition 
to this, the industry has been con- 
fronted with wage advances, not only 
among the spinners but among the 
knitters themselves, which has made it 
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Union and Four Mills Sign Agreement 


Philadelphia—The general strike among Berks County hosiery mills has 
been a major factor in the market for the last month, production of so many 
mills in that area being stopped or curtailed that market observers regard it as 
influencing and steadying prices although local mills here say they have not 


been flooded with orders on this account. 


The union has endeavored to 


get individual mills around Reading to sign separate agreements but the mem- 
bers of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc., want to act as a group 


and have the union reach a uniform agreement. 


So far the union has signed 


4 individual agreements, the Rosedale, Oakbrook, Reading Maid and D. S. & W. 
The Rosedale agreement was the most spectacular because this case when 
brought into the Federal District Court here threatened to bring about a court 


ruling on the sit-down situation. 


The Rosedale agreement does not give the 


union exclusive collective bargaining rights in the Rosedale plant but the agree- 
ment rather states that the union represents its members only; wages and hours 
remain unchanged; arbitration is provided; no demand for increased wages can 


be made before January of next year. 


difficult for many lines of outerwear 
to remain in their old fixed retail 
brackets. To get around this, some 


manufacturers selling to the chains 
have been doing a steady business 
where they have discontinued using 


straight worsted yarns and are using 
various forms of the so-called cheap- 
ener yarns, including mixtures of Ccot- 
ton and rayon with the wool. 
Manufacturers of bathing suits, 
while enjoying a good run in the 
lower price lines, have not booked 
the business expected in the more 
expensive suits for women and man- 


ufacturers attribute this to the 
growing popularity of the woven or 
dressmaker suits which were widely 
worn at the southern resorts this 
winter and are expected to be pop- 
ular in the north this summer. Man- 
ufacturers of infants’ wear have 
been fairly busy and during the last 
week have bought heavily in the 
yarn market, indicating that they 
have succeeded in booking consid- 
erable fall delivery business. Spin- 
ners report a spotty demand from 
knitters of women’s sport coats and 
men’s and boys’ lines as yet. 


Kaufman Patent on Three-Carrier Held Invalid 


Philadelphia—In the most important 
decision affecting the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery in years the 
Federal District Court here handed 
down a decision April 13 declaring the 
Charles A. Kaufman patent on three- 
earrier “ringless” full-fashioned  ho- 
siery invalid for want of novelty. The 
suit was brought by Julius Kayser & 
Company, and Textile Patents Corpo- 
ration against Rosedale Knitting Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., and evidence was 
heard through a long trial which ter- 
minated April 9 with the presentation 
of final arguments. 

The case divided the full-fashioned 
hosiery trade into two major groups, 
one operating under license and paying 
royalty for the use of the Charles A. 
Kaufman patent No. 1,969,307 dated 





August 7, 1934. Manufacturers in the 
opposing socalled Rosedale group 


have been setting up reserves in case 
a decision upholding the patent had 
been rendered and these will not be 
accumulated further, manufacturers 
say, notwithstanding the assertion of 
the Textile Patent Corporation officials 
that an immediate appeal to a high- 
er court will be taken. 

Manufacturers were 
the definite language used by Judge 
Oliver B. Dickinson in the decision. 
He said: “The idea upon which the 
claim to a patent rested was the com- 
mon property of many and was well 
known to the trade.” Again the deci- 
sion declared that “The plaintiffs in 
practical effect claim a monopoly or 
the exclusive right ‘to make. vend or 
use “Ringless Stockings.” * Incidental- 
lv if accorded that right it will go far 
toward a monopoly of the whole trade 
in women’s hosiery and through this 
of the whole trade.” 

The findings of fact set forth by 
Judge Dickinson were: 

1. “Three carrier method of mak- 
ing knitted stockings was Known to the 
art before the patentee claimed to 
have invented it. 


impressed by 


2. “The patentee was not the first 
inventor of the patented method of 
knitting stockings. 

3. “The patentee did not invent the 


patented method of knitting stock- 
ings.” 
Conclusions of Law 
1. “The patent in suit is invalid for 


want of novelty in the method patent. 

2. “The patent in suit is invalid for 
want of novelty in the product of the 
patented method. 

>. “The bill should be dismissed for 
want of equity. 

4. “The counterclaim should be dis- 
missed.” 

Summarizing the claims made for 
the patent, Judge Dickinson said: 

“The particular method invention 
claimed is that of knitting a stocking 
fabric so as to practicalivy eliminate 
the appearance of what are 
rings in the leg of the stocking. The 
method is known to this record as the 
three-carrier method. It applies to ful) 
fashioned hose chiffon stockings. knit 
of natural animal silk threads.” 

He went on to note that “the rea! 


called 


defense is that this patentee (hauf 
man) invented nothing except per 
haps the advertising slogan of ‘ring- 


les stockings,” and added: “He did 
not even invent this. because he makes 
no claim to having originated the 
phrase.” 

“The three-carrier method was a 
possession of the prior art. It was in 
use by the weaving art and by the 
knitting art in the knitting of other 
fabrics intended for human wear. We 
see no difference between a covering 
for a torso or something to be worn on 
the neck and stockings to cover the 
leg.” At another point he said: “The 
three-carrier method had long been in 
use for the making of striped fabrics. 
There would be no mechanical differ- 
ence between a machine for making a 
striped fabric and one for making the 
fabric of the patent.” 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 





All Types of Yarn Firm. Record Shipments Made In Cotton. Rayon 
Advanced. Worsted Activity Broadens 


Philadelphia, April 13 


a in sympathy with most commodities, prices of all yarns hard- 
ened this month although a brake on the spurt was apparent after 
the President made his attack on the prices of some heavy goods raw 
materials. New business in worsted and rayon yarns has been broader 
while a fair interest has been apparent in cotton and silk types. Large 
deliveries on old contracts have been the rule, bulk of current deliveries 
being on contracts priced considerably lower than sellers now quote. Buy- 
ing of cotton yarns ahead has been less noticeable but spinners are sold 


ahead solidly for several months. 


Cotton Yarns 


The month past has been most sig- 
nificant in cotton yarns because of the 
violent price advances which have tak- 
en place in all qualities including mer- 
cerized. These advances are impor- 
tant to all manufacturers and especial- 
ly so to knitters, the advances in mer- 
cerized affecting quite a list of hosiery 
plants and increasing their costs ma- 
terially. This in turn will have to be 
reflected in higher goods prices. 

While the cotton futures market has 
been strong all month the change has 
not been extensive but yarn prices 
have made noticeable gains. Increases 
of 2 cents to 3 cents have been placed 
in effect with the advance slowing up 
demand for carded but making less 
difference in demand for combed. Spin- 
ners of the latter are sold up in some 
important instances until the middle 
of September and booking new orders 
at a lively rate. Carded weaving num- 
bers, aS has been true in _ recent 
months, have been the strongest of the 
carded list and at the same time spin- 
ners are the best sold ahead. 

This in turn has brought about a 
price situation not duplicated for 
years where the same count in ply 
is selling 5 cents to 6 cents higher 
than the same in single, reflecting a 
larger demand for ply than some 
spinners can meet and a larger sup- 
ply of single yarns than now want- 
ed. In carded knitting while the 
average spinner still needs business 
those making extra-carded are un- 
able to make early deliveries and 
are sold several months ahead. 
Those combed spinners making knit- 
ting counts are also well sold up 
showing knitters in the main are 
using combed or very good carded 
mainly. 

‘Knitting cones fhat sold at 29% 
cents, basis 10s, a month back now 
hold for 3014 cents and for a time 
early in the month most demanded 31 
cents; carded warps are held at 37% 
cents to 38 cents for 20s and 42% 
cents to 43 cents for 30s two-ply which 
are 2 cents higher than the same mills 
quoted a month ago. Wage advances 
by spinners have been involved in the 
price increases, spinners saying that 
these increases were made voluntarily. 
In the case of Standard-Coosa-Thatch- 
er Company, wage increases early this 
month were the second to be an- 
nounced in recent months with a third 
due in July. These must be included 
in yarn prices, 


Combed Yarns 


Combed quotations are about 3 cents 
higher than last month, 30s single be- 
ing held at 46 cents compared with 43 
cents last month and ply counts up in 
proportion. Combed spinners have 
been booking new business almost 
twice as fast as they have been pro- 
ducing although most are on the full 
80-hour basis. They are sold far ahead. 
Mercerizers are also unable to keep up 
with delivery demands being made up- 
on them in spite of flie price increase 
announced early last month which 
brought 60s two-ply ungassed up to 79 
cents or about 15 cents higher than a 
vear ago. 


Worsted Yarns 


Due to a much firmer wool and top 
Situation plus wage advances an- 
nounced by spinners there has been a 
price increase in worsted yarns but 
less noticeable in quarter blood knit- 
ting numbers which are firmer but not 
much higher. This is in contrast to 
10-cent advances made in weaving 
numbers about half of which was ac- 
countable to wages and half to higher 
wool costs. There was quite heavy 
buying about the time of the advance 
coming from manufacturers who want- 
ed to beat the higher quotations and 
at the same time spinners are making 
very large shipments on men’s wear 
contracts and fair sized on knitting. 

Worsted weavers are having a good 
vear to date, men’s wear manufactur- 
ers being on active schedules but main- 
ly on lower priced goods contracts than 
now prevail so that the higher level 
for goods has not yet received a thor- 
ough test but in this connection higher 
clothing prices announced by the 
chains are regarded favorably. 

Now dress goods fabric manufactur- 
ers are entering the market for their 
fall and winter lines and buying 2-50s 
Bradford at $2.00 compared with $1.90 
this time a month back. Knitters have 
covered heavily this month at $1.35 for 
single dyed 18s and 2-20s, 50s, giving 
them contracts at attractive prices for 
their fall season. 


Rayon Yarns 


There was an advance in rayon 
yarns this month, the first since 
June of last year, eliminating the ad- 
vance which took place December 
31, 1936, when the 5 per cent dis- 
count was removed. Prices were 


increased 1 cent to 5 cents with 150 
denier up 3 cents, while the heavy 
deniers were only raised a cent. The 
trade took the advances easily and 
manufacturers who had been ex- 
pecting a rayon increase for months 
past said it would make no differ- 
ence in demand. They said the rise 
could have been absorbed easily if 
it had been larger. 

When books of producers’ were 
opened at the beginning of April for 
June shipments a demand as large as 
any time in recent months was appar- 
ent which means that demand is far 
larger than the supply. There are no 
stocks around and manufacturers are 
only given part of what they want in 
the majority of instances. The new 
plant additions in the industry will 
not give all the poundage expected, it 
being reported that by the end of this 
year productive capacity instead of 
reaching 400,000,000 pounds will only 
be about 360,000,000 pounds. 


Silk 


Silk has been steady to strong but 
the change in prices over the month 
has not been large. The market is 
fairly active but deliveries have 
been curtailed by the widespread 
stoppages in the Reading sit-down 
strike area but on the other hand 
larger takings are noted among silk 
weavers. Manufacturers are mildly 
bullish for the next few months and 
most are covered ahead conserva- 
tively. Consumption during March 
was fair at 39,934 bales but stocks 
here dropped sharply to 41,731 bales 
compared with 49,400 bales at the 
end of February. Takings by Amer- 
ican mills since last November have 
exceeded those of the previous sea- 
son by 25,000 bales and this rate of 
improvement over last year is ex- 
pected to continue over the next 
three months. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has passed an act intended 
to stabilize the marketing of raw 
silk and to prevent unusual ad- 
vances and declines by organizing 
silk reelers and for co-operative 
storing of silk. 


Booklet Valuable to Shippers 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has 
issued a booklet which is considered 
valuable to shippers. It pertains to 
the subject of bracing carload freight 
whether comprised of uniform or 
mixed ladings. The methods and prac- 
tical value of creating units of great 
mass and weight for the reduction of 
damage are thoroughly described and 
illustrated. The success of the Acme 
unit-load method is attested to by the 
fact that among innumerable other 
shippers the railroads themselves ap- 
ply it at loading docks and transfer 
stations. The booklet is an important 
contribution to shipping science and 
should be in the active files of every 
ecarload shipper. 
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WHAT you bleach 











~-- No matter 


Whatever the nature of the fabrics 
you are now bleaching, BECCO Hy- 
drogen Peroxide backed by BECCO 
Technical Service can bring new 
advantages. A BECCO Engineer, 
thoroughly experienced in modern 
bleaching problems, is prepared to 


assist you. Permit us to demonstrate. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Bos'on .« New York . Philadelphia . Chicago 
Charlotte 




































Try a run with 


KIERASOL J. C. 


This soluble kier boiling assistant com- 
pletely washes out all oils, starches, waxes 
and dirt. It leaves the kier free of all for- 
eign matter and stains. 


KIERASOL J. C. may be used in closed or 
open type kiers on cotton yarn, knit or piece 
goods. Also in conjunction with Soda Ash 
or Caustic Soda in pressure kiers. It pro- 
duces absorbent and “well-bottomed” goods. 
Write for sample, stating intended usage. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


75 Hudson &St., New York City 
Branches and Warehouses: Concord, N. C. Burlington, N.C. 
Chicago Boston Providence Philadelphia 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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FOR BETTER, FASTER, 
LOWER COST DRYING 


Ts x; 7 


NEW “HURRICANE” STOCK DRYER 


Forces air THROUGH the stock under extremely high pressure. 
Faster, more thorough, uniform drying. Greatly increased capac- 
ity, and reduced production costs. 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
LOOP 
DRYER 





The ideal machine for Crease-Proofing, Shrinking wool and 
cotton cloth, and Drying crepes, pile fabrics, knit goods, etc. 
Cuts costs by 33% to 50%. 


Send for full details on the complete line of “Hurricane” Drying and Finishing machines. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock.to Finished Fabrics 









After 56 Years Still the Standard! © ie 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


96 years ... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 


" 











Ask for Information on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite — Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Company. 








Chattanooga, am. Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. ° 

e 
E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
Lynchburg, va. house Co., 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tampa, Fla. + 

+ 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 





All Types of Yarn Firm. Record Shipments Made In Cotton. Rayon 
Advanced. Worsted Activity Broadens 


Philadelphia, April 13 


a in sympathy with most commodities, prices of all yarns hard- 
ened this month although a brake on the spurt was apparent after 
the President made his attack on the prices of some heavy goods raw 
materials. New business in worsted and rayon yarns has been broader 
while a fair interest has been apparent in cotton and silk types. Large 
deliveries on old contracts have been the rule, bulk of current deliveries 
being on contracts priced considerably lower than sellers now quote. Buy- 
ing of cotton yarns ahead has been less noticeable but spinners are sold 


ahead solidly for several months. 


Cotton Yarns 


The month past has been most sig- 
nificant in cotton yarns because of the 
violent price advances which have tak- 
en place in all qualities including mer- 
cerized. These advances are impor- 
tant to all manufacturers and especial- 
ly so to knitters, the advances in mer- 
cerized affecting quite a list of hosiery 
plants and increasing their costs ma- 
terially. This in turn will have to be 
reflected in higher goods prices. 

While the cotton futures market has 
been strong all month the change has 
not been extensive but yarn prices 
have made noticeable gains. Increases 
of 2 cents to 3 cents have been placed 
in effect with the advance slowing up 
demand for carded but making less 
difference in demand for combed. Spin- 
ners of the latter are sold up in some 
important instances until the middle 
of September and booking new orders 
at a lively rate. Carded weaving num- 
bers, aS has been true in recent 
months, have been the strongest of the 
carded list and at the same time spin- 
ners are the best sold ahead. 

This in turn has brought about a 
price situation not duplicated for 
years where the same count in ply 
is selling 5 cents to 6 cents higher 
than the same in single, reflecting a 
larger demand for ply than some 
spinners can meet and a larger sup- 
ply of single yarns than now want- 
ed. In carded knitting while the 
average spinner still needs business 
those making extra-carded are un- 
able to make early deliveries and 
are sold several months ahead. 
Those combed spinners making knit- 
ting counts are also well sold up 
showing knitters in the main are 
using combed or very good carded 
mainly. 

‘Knitting cones fhat sold at 29% 
cents, basis 10s, a month back now 
hold for 30% cents and for a time 
early in the month most demanded 31 
cents; carded warps are held at 37% 
cents to 38 cents for 20s and 42% 
cents to 43 cents for 30s two-ply which 
are 2 cents higher than the same mills 
quoted a month ago. Wage advances 
by spinners have been involved in the 
price increases, spinners saying that 
these increases were made voluntarily. 
In the case of Standard-Coosa-Thatch- 
er Company, wage increases early this 
month were the second to be an- 
nounced in recent months with a third 
due in July. These must be included 
in yarn prices. 


Combed Yarns 


Combed quotations are about 3 cents 
higher than last month, 30s single be- 
ing held at 46 cents compared with 43 
cents last month and ply counts up in 
proportion. Combed spinners have 
been booking new business almost 
twice as fast as they have been pro- 
ducing although most are on the full 
80-hour basis. They are sold far ahead. 
Mercerizers are also unable to keep up 
with delivery demands being made up- 
on them in spite of fhe price increase 
announced early last month which 
brought 60s two-ply ungassed up to 79 
cents or about 15 cents higher than a 
vear ago. 


Worsted Yarns 


Due to a much firmer wool and top 
Situation plus wage advances an- 
nounced by spinners there has been a 
price increase in worsted yarns but 
less noticeable in quarter blood knit- 
ting numbers which are firmer but not 
much higher. This is in contrast to 
10-cent advances made in weaving 
numbers about half of which was ac- 
countable to wages and half to higher 
wool costs. There was quite heavy 
buying about the time of the advance 
coming from manufacturers who want- 
ed to beat the higher quotations and 
at the same time spinners are making 
very large shipments on men’s wear 
contracts and fair sized on knitting. 

Worsted weavers are having a good 
vear to date, men’s wear manufactur- 
ers being on active schedules but main- 
ly on lower priced goods contracts than 
now prevail so that the higher level 
for goods has not yet received a thor- 
ough test but in this connection higher 
clothing prices announced by the 
chains are regarded favorably. 

Now dress goods fabric manufactur- 
ers are entering the market for their 
fall and winter lines and buying 2-50s 
Bradford at $2.00 compared with $1.90 
this time a month back. Knitters have 
covered heavily this month at $1.35 for 
single dyed 18s and 2-20s, 50s, giving 
them contracts at attractive prices for 
their fall season. 


Rayon Yarns 


There was an advance in rayon 
yarns this month, the first since 
June of last year, eliminating the ad- 
vance which took place December 
31, 1936, when the 5 per cent dis- 
count was removed. Prices were 


increased 1 cent to 5 cents with 150 
denier up 3 cents, while the heavy 
deniers were only raised a cent. The 
trade took the advances easily and 
manufacturers who had been ex- 
pecting a rayon increase for months 
past said it would make no differ- 
ence in demand. They said the rise 
could have been absorbed easily if 
it had been larger. 

When books of producers’ were 
opened at the beginning of April for 
June shipments a demand as large as 
any time in recent months was appar- 
ent which means that demand is far 
larger than the supply. There are no 
stocks around and manufacturers are 
only given part of what they want in 
the majority of instances. The new 
plant additions in the industry will 
not give all the poundage expected, it 
being reported that by the end of this 
year productive capacity instead of 
reaching 400,000,000 pounds will only 
be about 360,000,000 pounds. 


Silk 


Silk has been steady to strong but 
the change in prices over the month 
has not been large. The market is 
fairly active but deliveries have 
been curtailed by the widespread 
stoppages in the Reading sit-down 
strike area but on the other hand 
larger takings are noted among silk 
weavers. Manufacturers are mildly 
bullish for the next few months and 
most are covered ahead conserva- 
tively. Consumption during March 
was fair at 39,934 bales but stocks 
here dropped sharply to 41,731 bales 
compared with 49,400 bales at the 
end of February. Takings by Amer- 
ican mills since last November have 
exceeded those of the previous sea- 
son by 25,000 bales and this rate of 
improvement over last year is ex- 
pected to continue over the next 
three months. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has passed an act intended 
to stabilize the marketing of raw 
silk and to prevent unusual ad- 
vances and declines by organizing 
silk reelers and for co-operative 
storing of silk. 


Booklet Valuable to Shippers 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has 
issued a booklet which is considered 
valuable to shippers. It pertains to 
the subject of bracing carload freight 
whether comprised of uniform or 
mixed ladings. The methods and prac- 
tical value of creating units of great 
mass and weight for the reduction of 
damage are thoroughly described and 
illustrated. The success of the Acme 
unit-load method is attested to by the 
fact that among innumerable other 
shippers the railroads themselves ap- 
ply it at loading docks and transfer 
stations. The booklet is an important 
contribution to shipping science and 
should be in the active files of every 
carload shipper. 
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~-- No matter 


WHAT you bleach 


Whatever the nature of the fabrics 
you are now bleaching, BECCO Hy- 
drogen Peroxide backed by BECCO 
Technical Service can bring new 
advantages. A BECCO Engineer, 
thoroughly experienced in modern 
bleaching problems, is prepared to 
assist you. Permit us to demonstrate. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Bos‘on « New York . Philadelphia . Chicago 
Charlotte 
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Try a run with 


KIERASOL J. C. 


This soluble kier boiling assistant com- 
pletely washes out all oils, starches, waxes 
and dirt. It leaves the kier free of all for- 
eign matter and stains. 


KIERASOL J. C. may be used in closed or 
open type kiers on cotton yarn, knit or piece 
goods. Also in conjunction with Soda Ash 
or Caustic Soda in pressure kiers. It pro- 
duces absorbent and “‘well-bottomed” goods. 
Write for sample, stating intended usage. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
75 Hudson &St., New York City 
Branches and Warehouses: Concord, N. C. Burlington, N.C. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston Providence 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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FOR BETTER, FASTER, 
LOWER cosT DRYING 





NEW “HURRICANE” STOCK DRYER 


Forces air THROUGH the stock under extremely high pressure. 
Faster, more thorough, uniform drying. Greatly increased capac- 
ity, and reduced production costs. 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
LOOP 
DRYER 


The ideal machine for Crease-Proofing, Shrinking wool and 
cotton cloth, and Drying crepes, pile fabrics, knit goods, etc. 
Cuts costs by 33% to 50%. 


Send for full details on the complete line of “Hurricane” Drying and Finishing machines. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


es trom Raw Stock.to Finished Fabrics 








After 56 Years Still the Standard! | iu ; 


CAUSTIC SODA te 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


96 years ... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 











Ask for Information on 





Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite — Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


e 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 
Memphis, Tenn. e 


e 
E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
Lynchburg, be house Co., 


Lenfestey 4 Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tampa, Fla. e 


Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Hercules Powder Company, 
Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Miller ee & Supply Co., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fila. 
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Your cooperation 


is needed by 


48,433" 


DEPARTMENT, 
MEN’S 


AND 


WOMEN’S WEAR STORES 


T PRESENT, retail stores are enjoying a 
flourishing volume of water-repellent busi- 
ness. And by reason of their influential po- 
sition they are occasionally unwittingly featur- 
ing merchandise which has been treated with 
unsound proofing agents; and also goods which, 
due to their frequent trips to the laundry cannot 
retain proofing efficiency. 











The sale of such merchandise has an un- 
healthy effect on all business concerned with its 
promotion—the passing of returned goods to 
retailer—to jobber—to manufacturer and finally 
to the finisher. 


You can cooperate with, and render a profit- 
able stimulus to your business and the water 
repellent idea by rejecting textiles whose event- 
ual use suffers by reason of the sub-standard 
proofing employed—and by using only a de- 
pendable impregnating compound which ren- 
ders uniform, successful results. To achieve such 
ends, we suggest IMPREGNOLE—the tested 
repellent compound which already enjoys a pro- 
nounced preference by the trade and consumer. 

We will be glad to supply you with the es- 
sence of over 60 years of proofing research—and 
valuable facts concerning the profitable uses of 
IMPREGNOLE. 


IMPREGNOLE 


REGISTERED AND PATENTED 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. 
WEST WARWICK e¢ RHODE ISLAND 


* Approx. numberin U.S.A. 
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“ATTENTION , 
FINISHERS. | 


Have You Secured 
Your Copy of 


“FINISHING 


MATERIALS” 
? 





fey valuable book is composed of a series 
of articles by J. Andrew Clark, Chiet 
Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y., prepared especially for 


COTTON. 


The articles created such interest and favor- 
able comment among the industry, and there 
was such a demand for extra copies, it was 
decided to reproduce them in book form. 
The material is unique in literature on this 
subject and provides a source of information 
and experience to the operating executive 
which is fresh, up-to-date, practical and 
usable in every-day finishing plant operation. 


The book covers, generally, those basic raw 
materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods. It includes a number of 
the newer materials and practices which can- 
not be found in any standard textbook. 


In addition to, and in connection with, a dis- 
cussion of the uses of these materials in the 
plant, the author has given, interestingly, 
something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in con- 
venient book form and will prove a depend- 
able, practical, usable volume for the finisher. 
There are 113 pages and 25 illustrations. This 
book cannot be bought for any amount of 
money, but it may be secured FREE in con- 
junction with a three-year new or renewal 


subscription at $2.00. 


COTTON 


The Textile Manufacturing Journal 


Published by the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


GRANT BUILDING 
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TRITON 8-51 


A dispersing agent fer scouring, 





cleaning and washing. Equally 


effective in alkaline, acid and 





neutral solution. Does not form 





4 insoluble soaps and gives soft, 





absorbent fabrics. 
>, & eee ee) = ROHM & HAAS CO., Inc. 
a es. 9 ee acetates, | \ 222 West Washington Square 
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SPECIAL TANKS 
| THIS : 
: RUG DYEING 
: TANK WITH HAND OPERATED — 
: | REEL DESIGNED AND BUILT © 
: , -BY- | 


Diastafor Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED ~~ THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. | 
691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. STA. W CINCINNATI, O. 
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-Bosson & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
Southern Representative: 





J. Frank Richardsen, Jr., Tryen, N. C. 








ANY KIND OF PEBBLE 
WITH BUT ONE PRODUCT 


HY DROXCENE 


SIMPLY VARY THE QUANTITY 
AND THUS CONTROL THE 
CHARACTER OF YOUR CREPES 


ALL-PURPOSE Hydroxcene is not only the eco- 
nomical way, but the safe way: There's less chance 
of error in weighing-out when but ONE product is 

used. You get more variables with Hydroxcene 
because it is more elastic. 








MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


1410 N. Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


co. 
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BEAM WARPER 


for profitable, carefree output 


A new machine, designed to meet the new conditions in 
this growing field. Has received overwhelming approval 
of scores of mills. All adjustments can be made on out- 
side. Electrical stop motion. Adaptable to any make 
Creel. Vibrator motion for ends minimizes wear on 
comb dents. S.K.F. Ball Bearing. Whitney Silent 
Chain and Sprockets—no gears. Efficient Braking. 
Many other special features, the result of 
months of research and actual field opera- 
tions. 


Write for more complete details or 
have our representative call. 


or ere -5 me, Ah Se oF oP 


lek. 4-3 & oe MASSACHUSETTS 


L. E. Wooten 913 First Nat. Bk. Bidg Charlotte, N. C 











HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

Celebrated 


LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 

















meet all requirements of 
SP] DLES the modern mill. With 
improved methods of man- 


ufacture and the best materials to work with, we claim 
the best spindle on the market. 


We'd like to have you test it for yourself. 


EASTON & BURNHA 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Office: 171 Madison Avenue 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 





Spindle makers for 105 years 
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Uniform 


Dependable 
Quality 


VICTOR 
MILL 
STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 
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The product of Specialists 
Is often superior— 


For 64 years we have stuck to ring making exclu- 
sively. And so many of our users have stuck to us 


that today the DIAMOND FINISH plant is the 
largest independent ring shop in the world. Years 


: of experience don't show up particularly when you 
- look at the rings, but the built-in superiorities DO 


show up as the months lengthen into years of 


- smooth running! 


® BOILS THIN 


® HAS MORE 
PENETRATION 


@ CARRIES WEIGHT 
| INTO THE FABRIC 








DIAMOND FINISH Reduced Ring 


Our Reduced Rings can often be used to change a 


Distributed by 


| DANIEL H. WALLACE 
| Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA 


ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. 
F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














- frame over for spinning finer yarn, without any 
: change in the holders. They are especially useful 
- on frames employed for warp or filling yarns inter- 
_ mittently according to the demand. 





STUDY YOUR RINGS—!Important 


gains in production often result from 
modernization of ring practice. Let us 
help you study them. 











WHITINSVILLE ‘"**** 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING BAS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ww” Swister R INGs SINCE 1§73 


FINISH 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. LaFayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Reprosentative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 8) E. Jackson Bivd., Chicaco 
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CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA. U. S. A. 
Specializing in Service to the Silk Industries :: Bo 
arping :: With Heads of Vulcanized Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Brass, Stainless Steel, Aluminum 


May, 1937 


**“America's finest fabrics owe much of their perfection 
to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbins.” 


op 





RIGHTNESS 


Each type of Clover Leaf Bobbin is built to meet 
the problems of individual manufacturers of silk 
and synthetic yarns. That is why Clover Leaf Bob- 
bins consistently meet customer demands for greater 
speeds, higher perfection in fabrics and higher 





precision in manufacture. 


“Ask Your Throwster” 


LEAF 





:: SINCE 1899. 


bbins for Steaming, Soaking, Winding, Spinning, Shipping, 


n Boards; Redraw Brackets; Reel Arms; Steaming Racks :: Specialties. 


J: . y ] - 
| i Re 0. Barrels of Cloverite, Wood, Metal :: 
] 1stt l S at p0th No Multacolor Bobbins in all types of bobbin heads and in more than 200 distinctive color combinations. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Representatives: W. A. Kennedy 


.» Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. :: Dana R. Crawford, Box 176, Providence. R. L 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
‘‘The New Flexible’’ ‘* Needs No Damping’”’ 
TRADE MARK The Standard 

















Stocks in 
SOT EPL TE . . 
all the leading =i | vi tt ||| Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres = HIT Medium 








THE LUCAS 
UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 
wood Rolls, when the Lucas Scavenger Roll 
is available? The truest, longest life and 
most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 
Leading mills are using them exclusively. 
Samples in your size for the asking. 


THE L. M. HARTSON COMPANY 
Established 1866 


North Windham, Conn. 











T GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 








, ' HE ONLY QUALITY we ae 










Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


HD —) —-- 
Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 




















Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper Svstem. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 





Specialists in T extile Costs Over 24 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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THE BRETON MINEROL PROCESS 


Shares in 
MILL MODERNIZATION! 


ACCEPTANCE :.: Oil-spraying treatments by the 
‘‘Breton MINEROL Process’’, is definitely a part of the 
MODERNIZATION program of the cotton mill: from picker- 
room straight through. 


@ Cotton Conditioning with ‘‘MINEROL”’ has disclosed the 
most striking advantages in improved processing: increased 
production - lessened waste and more healthful working 
conditions through dust and fly prevention. 





















@ It is significant that ‘“"“MINEROL”’ treatments draw wide- 
spread ACCEPTANCE along with major mill improvements 


Reprinted 
including long-draft spinning and equipment of the most 


from Textile World 
Annual Review 1937 varied type. 


® YOUR MODERNIZATION PROGRAM DESERVES 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY si 


Originators of the "BRETON MINEROL PROCESS” for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres. M | N FROL 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETON" OILS FOR WOOL, SINCE 1874 
PROCESS 


17 BATTERY PLACE » NEW YORK even 
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MACHINE 
COMPANY 





This Machine 


Scours °® Wets out evenly 
ad Prevents breaks ® 
Conveys cloth full width 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
Suitable tor 
Initial WET Rayons °® Acetates © Silks 


® Cottons °® #£Mixtures 


TREATMENT Important Features 
| Wetting out setting reel. 


MACHINE | Submerged variable speed conveyor. 


Unusual flexibility in operation. 











| 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO., 370 STRAIGHT ST., PATERSON, N. J. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SILK AND RAYON PROCESSING MACHINERY 
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Johnson Rotary Joint on dry can 


Condensate return 
to separating trap 





Tap end of shalt for joint 
4 Tap end of shaft and 


Remove pecking, sOHNSON 
follower and cap §=PACKLESS 
R 


Syphon Pipe 
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} 
STEWART 


N unfailingly effective barrier against trespass and 
vandalism, Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence 


protects billions invested in industrial property; provides 
an efficient method of converting open areas into valuable, 
protected storage space; assures accurate check on mate 
riais and merchandise in and out of your plant; regulates 
arriving and departing employes and visitors. Stewart's 
famous Beam Throughout Construction with exclu 
sive Oval Back I-Beam posts with unbreakable (one 
piece) Extension Arms, make Stewart Fence the 
strongest and heaviest Chain Link Fence on the mar 








ket. Investigate the outstanding merits of Stewart 
Fence. Write for catalog. Stewart Sales and Erec 


tion Service in all principal cities. 


“World’s Greatest Fence Builders since 1886” 







IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
424 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati . .. Ohio 
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—not the name of a thing—the description 


of a dollar-saving method 


HE Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint has proved its ability to handle the 

tough job of introducing steam into rotating drums supremely well. But 
it is only part of the dollar-saving method that we have summed up in the 
term Speedheat. 

Around this better joint has been built a syphon method of drainage, 
diagrammed opposite, that is revolutionizing dry can, slasher, and calender 
operation. The combination of the Johnson Joint and syphon drainage—the 
“Speedheat Method’’-—-was demonstrated at the Southern Textile Exposition 
by means of a glass roll in which the drainage process could be readily ob- 
served, and it proved to be a real eye-opener to those who are familiar with 
former methods of dry can and slasher operation. 

The Johnson Joint eliminates the stuffing box trouble—the packing, oil- 
ing and adjusting. And the syphon drainage eliminates by-passes, speeds up 
roll heating, permits higher temperatures to be carried, cuts steam costs, steps 
up production, saves dollars. 

Let us show you just what the Speedheat Method will accomplish and 
save in your mill. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 











For the Life of Your Floors 


USE 


IVWLi1~ CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POV/DER 


Your scrubbing worries are over when you say: 
Please send us the following: 

|—Bbl. Mi-Cleanser No. 35 

|—Model M-2 Denison Squeegee 

| I—No. 8 Denison Rake 

6—Sets of replacement rubbers 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
SASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 


PEPPETVENEETELEEb ee 


preeeereeie 








Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 





THE WINNER— 
CERTIFIED WEIGHT! 





MR. CERTIFIED CONE WINS! 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Lie 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





BRANCHES 
CrHicaGco PHILADELPHIA PATERSON 
GREENSBORO WwOONSOCKET 








Long draft spinning 


requires better carding. 
Better carding requires 
better grinding. We are 


making better grinders. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Greenville, S. C., 21 Byrd Blvd. 
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PROTECTION 


with the fence that can 
“stand the rap” 


WITH an Anchor Fence around your plant, production 
can continue even under adverse conditions. Disturbances 


in the neighborhood need cause you no anxiety. 


Write today for the free book about Anchor Fences. 
At all times these rugged, dependable fences stand guard 
over plant equipment and raw materials stored outdoors. 
They protect employes at work, and provide for better 
control of traffic in and out of the plant enclosure. To 
all trespassers they say “KEEP OUT” in a way that can 


not be ignored. 


Protect now! Anchor is ready with large stocks of 
the best protective fence money can buy—and Anchor 
Sales and Erecting Service is available in every industrial 
center. Consult “Where to Buy It” in your local classi- 
fied telephone directory . . . or mail the coupon for 


free Industrial Fence Manual. 


ANCHOR ‘< fences 








“. Mail the Coupon Now: a 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6625 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Marvland. 


Send me your free Specification Manual of Anchor Fences. 


Firm.............. 





Address. 
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Photo 2440 Photo 1339 


Photo 2440 The Flexible Suspension of Cleveland 
Tramrail makes it practical to pick up 
loads off the rail center. 


Photo 1339 One man handles 1200 pound warp 
beams. 























AN UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON 
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@® Planned unit loads of increased 
size or number of pieces will Speed 
Up Production by Reducing Idle 
Machine Time. 





@® A Cleveland Tramrail System 
will handle these planned loads to 
and from your processing machines 
at the speed required to become 
A Pace Maker to Production. 


® Cleveland Tramrail is Over- 
head —it uses the ceiling —reduces 
aisle space = congested aisles and 
damage to product. 








Consult your phone directory under 
Cleveland Tramrail. 
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THE CLEVELAND CRANE S ENGINEERING CO 
1175 Depot St. 
WICKLIFFE .ORIO 





UIT 


bows a (00D SIDE 
TO GOSSIP 


Listen wherever men who know the full 
flavor of living congregate— you'll hear 
lots of fine things about the world of 
ease and comfort to be found at The 
Stevens—the world’s largest hotel. 


They talk about the location, so ideal 
for active business days and restful 
nights... the downy beds inviting 
deep, refreshing sleep . . . the food so 
temptingly prepared. They also tell of 
thoughtful little things—service details 
that keep your mind at ease. 


Come to The Stevens. You'll find the 
abundant comfort that has made The 
Stevens Chicago's Outstanding Hotel. 
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Guard your profits 


with accurate printed weight 
records 


@ No scale you may own is more accurate than the poor- 
est-sighted man who will read its dial. No more accurate 
than smudged, hand-written weight figures jotted down by 
men in a hurry—unless you have a Fairbanks Printomatic 
Weigher. 


There’s never any guesswork about weights—what the 
dial says, what somebody remembers that last order 
weighed—for with the touch of a button, the scale reads 
itself with mechanical accuracy and sets the result down 
in cold type on your own weight ticket or on a sealed, 
locked tape for permanent record purposes. 


If human eyes read your dial scales ... if human hands 
and human brains have to translate the dial’s reading on 
your weight records ... remember that often a single 
error would pay for the mechanically perfect weight re- 
cording of the Fairbanks Printomatic Weigher. It can be 
attached to your present Fairbanks scales, or included as 
original equipment on your new scales. For your copy of 
Bulletin H-18, address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. And 40 principal cities— 
a service station at each house. 


6936-SA40.46 
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pioneered 


and perfected 
ALUMINUM* 


fencing... . 


Since making America’s first woven wire fence in 1883, 
PAGE has been identified with the most famous firsts 
in fencing. 

With no manufacturing obligation to any one metal, 
PAGE is the only fence consistently identified with the 
greatest names in metals. Page-Alcoa Aluminum fencing 
was pioneered and perfected to meet conditions requir- 
ing strength with minimum load on supporting structure 
—permanent resistance to rust without periodic gal- 
vanizing or painting—lower maintenance costs. Mail 
coupon for details. 


*ONE OF 5 SUPERIOR 
FENCE METALS... . 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior metals to meet 
every condition in fencing—Page P-12 Copper-bearing 
Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page genuine 
Wrought Iron. All Page P-12 galvanized fence—mesh, 
fittings, top-rail and new P-12 Wing Channel Line Post 
—is covered by the 12-dip Preece Test guarantee, the 
highest known to the industry. 


92 Association Members 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete responsibility 
in fence erection service, estimates and consultation 
are located conveniently throughout the United States 
—associated to serve you wherever you are. 


Fence Facts Free 


Mail coupon below for nearest Page Fence 
Distributor’s name and free copy of new 
informative booklet, *‘Fence Facts.”’ 

Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc 


— ; 
s.4 . od 
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PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. C-5, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please mail me new Free Booklet ‘Fence Facts’’ and name of 
nearest associated Page Fence Distributor 








Name __. EE ee 
Address 
City _- State 


AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE—SINCE 1883 
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a4 HEY last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 
forced at the places where 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more accu- 
rately and operate more 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 


Write today for prices 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY 


& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 





The ATLANTA 









































BILTMORE 






































Most Looked-up-to Address 
in Atlanta 


The Biltmore assures you of a comfort- 
able and restful stay in a gracious and 
dignified setting, when your business or 
pleasure brings you to Atlanta. 


600 Outside Rooms—All with Bath and 


circulating ice water. Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop at popular prices. 


Rates from $3 
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Where Floors Take A 


POUNDING 


That’s the sort of treatment concrete floors receive 
Result: holes, ruts and worn spots. 


Slam! Bang! Sock! ... 
in busy textile plants. 
Avoid serious accidents by keeping floors in spooth repair with 
RUGGED URFACER. Easily applied. Provides 
a firmer, smoother, tougher, more rugged wearing surface. 
Use it indoors or out. Only 10c to l4c per sq. ft. ae 
Write for information—No obligation. Ask about FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


40 PAGE HANDBOOK FREE! 


Send for your copy of new il- 
lustrated Handbook on BUILDING 

NANCE containing 40 pages 
of valuable information. No obli- 
gation. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 


824 WN. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 








YT hea 


THIRTY HOURS DRY 








SWEEP-MIX- APPLY 





SAVE TIME! 


The convenience of this 
newest Loop hostelry to 
everything in down - town 
Chicago saves you min- 
utes and effort. An ultra- 
modern hotel equipped 
with services offering you 
the ultimate in excellent 
living. 





Write for booklet. 














“The South’s Supreme Hotel” . 8 
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@ Advanced belt design 
@ Accurate sheave grooves 
@ Balanced sheave rotation 
@ Moisture and shock proof 


25,000 STOCK COMBINATIONS 


Maximum Belt Drive Economy 


Greater Layout Flexibility 








with 


GOoDF YEAR 
a CORD BELTS 


High-tension 
section 
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HIGH LOAD CAPACITY 
LONG FLEXING LIFE 
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... UNLIMITED SPECIALS 


Fractional to 1500 horsepower 


TANS 
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HARRISON 
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Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 


Kingsport Foundry & 
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COOPER 






CASTINGS 


THE 









IDEAL METAL 


for 


CORROSION | 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Inc.. Chicago, Mil- 

waukee, Cincinnati, A 
Cleveland, Buffalo, er 
Detroit, Philadel- R E S | S T A N . E ES 
phia, St. Louis, Bos- Be 


in the Le 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY Ye 


ton, Jersey City. 


Mfg. Corp. Kings #5 


port, Tenn. eee ae 
Starke Found i : a 
Mie G0. tition Special Castings " 


(Rough or machined) 
Pipe Fittings - Valves | - 
Shipments from Stock a 
THE COOPER ALLOY |. 
.@| FOUNDRY COMPANY |- 
ee Elizabeth, N. J. = 
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THERE'S NO MAGIC in the 
LONG LIFE of 


Randall. verrines 


Randall 


you Let 


type of tex 
longer life 


Bearings on 
PU, to 
operation. 


any 
HMC” 


When you use 
tile machinery, 
You get clean, trouble-free 
There’s nothing mysterlbous about this. It is due to 
the unique construction of Randall Bearings. If you 
are having bearing troubles or want to be sure not to 
have them, let us know. We've got the answer. 


GET FREE CATALOGS 
are available on 
Mailed on request 


New Catalogs and specifications bot! 


Pillow Blocks and Bushings. 


® RANDALL BUSHINGS 
Bronze Bushings of 
controlled lubri 
of excess oil 
graphite plugs 


Randall Graphite 
reservoir type provide 
cation with elimination 
loss. Oil feeds through 
und grooves to shaft. In standard and 
special sizes to replace any type with 
out changes in your present design 





ibove, bushing for use wit 
reservoir located in housing i 
left, undercut on 6 


ufsride diamete 
to provide oil reservoir in th 
wall of the bushing 





@® RANDALL PILLOW BLOCKS 


install mount 
S , 











A complete, ready Lu 
ing with assurance of long, quiet 
efficient operation. A variety of 


types accommodates various in- 
stallation requirements Shown 
here is the D.R.O.R. type which 
has a double reservoir oil return 


feature giving greatly increased 
oil capacity. 
Representatives in the 
Carolinas: 


Gear & Machine 
Company, 
115-121 W. 8th Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Tandatll GRAPHITE PRODUCTS coRP 


Precision 


Dept. EQ 609 W. Lake St., Chicago. Ill. 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hospi- 
tality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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7 


. « give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 












bine to make better service ... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


*« The ANSLEY sun 
x The 0. HENRY cecenscoro 
«The SAVANNAH sia 
*'The TUTWILER s00incu 


SAir conditioned bed rooms! 


vonrcoucty The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vv onceuts The ST. CHARLES * 
usme “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


TR ULL ie Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments . . . ideal for entertaining. 
Spacious rooms with bath from 


$4. single .... $6. double 
Suites from $10 


FIVE MINUTES FROM CRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


he 
HOTEL 













‘Where Park Avenue Begins... at 34th Street 
es > NEW TORS a 
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HE greater strength and simplicity you see in every line 

of GOLDENS’ Web Center Cast Iron Pulleys means a 
longer trouble-proof life under severe conditions of service. 
They are the result of over 50 years manufacturing experi- 
ence and are ideally suited for motors, saw mandrels, tight- 
eners and other high-speed, heavy duty appliances. They 
are classified as follows: 
STANDARD—bored, keyseated or set-screwed and turned all 
over, thus securing the best possible balance. 
SEMI-FINISHED—bored, keyseated or set-screwed and turned 
on outside and inside uf rim, but not on web or hub. 


xy 








#) WEB CENTER. 
oF Cast Iron Motor Pulleys 
For the 


waFXTRA 
HEAVY 


_ Jobs 


ROUGH-FINISHED—bored, keyseated or ss i turned on 
outside of rim only. 

GOLDENS’ have furnished mors 
shafting equipment to cotton mills than any other manufacture: 
the United States. Write today for prices 








, , 
ompiet¢ and partia | ey and 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 














CECTETEEES 





AREN'T PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
ENOUGH ? 


MUST YOU ALSO RY 
WORRY ABOUT | I 
FLOOR TROUBLES—  ¢/ 

RUTS AND HOLES — | 
ACCIDENTS — | 


AVOID THEM, use 
STONHARD 
RESURFACER 


No need to 
chip or chop 
your floor— 
your own 
handy man 
will do a 
good job 
without any 
expensive 














equipment. 

Have a Trial | 
Demonstra- i. 
tion. 


Our policy is “RESULTS O. K. or else NO PAY.” 


STONHARD COMPANY 


814 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Already 40 Million Sq. Ft. in Use All Over the World 














These words ended a sentence in a recent letter to the Pomona 
Pump Co. The paragraph read, “I've pumped a lot of water in 
my time and used about every make of pump to do it, too. For 
the last 10 years I've been buying Pomonas. Sometime back 
I read an ad that said, ‘Look At All Three’. Thought I'd do it. 
getting another pump, and so ! bought another Pomona.” 


Five short words, but they just about sum up the universal 
attitude of Pomona owners. The most highly organized engi- 
neering department in the turbine pump industry, aided by 
complete research and testing departments is the reason why 
all the world looks to Pomona. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California - St. Louis, Missouri 
Sales Offices: San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


POMONA TURBINE PUMPS 
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RADING POST EXCHANGE 








BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 

or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to : 

page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 

columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for, sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 

: ee DO: $5.00 15 Nes ........5..568 ee cepted at display rate only. 

@ inches 12222277277. 460 50 inches ~-...222222. 8.80 -—»«-Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 

| ee 4.40 a 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 

















WANTED WANTED 


Sales Engineer, working out of At- 
lanta, Georgia, preferred. One call- 
ing on the cotton, rayon, and chem- 


To contact mills needing su- 
perintendent. I am _ practical 


ical industries and who is familiar and technical on both plain and 
with the requirements of the above novelty yarns. Both plain and 
companies in stainless steel fabricat- . ’ 

: _ ane a fancy fabrics. Now employed. 
ed units. ‘ommission account. 1X- . ‘ 

clusive territory. Address Box No. Address Box No. 424, care 
125, care of COTTON, Grant Bldg. COTTON, Grant Building, At- 


Atlanta, Ga. lanta, Georgia. 








Wanted for Textile Specialty 
and Finishing Products 


Long established manufacturer requires men expe 
rienced in sales development and demonstration 
work. Dyestuff knowledge desirable but not essen- 
tial. State education. experience and other quali 
fications. Address Box No. 423, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 














WANTED 


Young man with chemical engineering education 
and experience in chemical or fabric industries to 
train for sales engineer with well known manufac- 
turer of complete process control instruments. Must 
be free for extensive traveling and wide transfers. 
Write stating age, education, experience and sal- 
ary desired. Address Box 426, care COTTON 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Paul B. Eaton WE PAY CASH! 


For Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 


PATENT ATTORNEY —. ed Silk 
1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Pay ae dyed or Undyed) 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
Former Member Examining Corps J. ©. YARN CO., 
U. 8S. Patent Office 109-111 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


Capable bookkeeper for cotton mill in 
small town. Only man of highest char- 
acter need apply. Address X, care of 
COTTON, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














STEAM CONDENSERS 
All sizes—all purposes—used and new. 
We have sold many in the textile trade. 
We can exactly fill your used condenser needs. 
We rebuild your old condensers to obtain better performance. 
We design and build new condensers. 
Engineering advice pertaining to steam condenser operation and maintenance. 
Heat exchangers designed and built for any purpose. 


CONDENSER SERVICE & ENGINEERING CO, INC., 308 Twelfth Street, Hoboken, N. J. 








WANTED 


Accounts on commission basis to sell 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
lished salesman familiar with textile 
manufacturing. Address Box 412, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a 
good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- 


sional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 10,500 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- 


partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!’” For more than 
three-quarters of a century 
we have been building 
tanks: Water tanks, acid 
tanks, dye tanks, chemical 
tanks, oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 
loy, supported by towers 
of fabricated steel frames. 
If it’s tanks, we can build 
any kind, of any size, for 
you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 





towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, a'r 
receivers, heavy pres ure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual require- 
ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 
own designs. 


Write for 
“Tank Talk’’---No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPAN Y 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


the aU type picker’ 












~ . 


cuts your picker bill 


Because the Life Saver 
hole distributes the 


shock like this 


Instead of concentrating 


it in one point like this 


These X-ray pictures of a shuttle striking a 
picker show clearly why the 50 type Picker cuts 
your picker bill. 

Notice how the scientifically cut Life Saver hole 
of the 50 type Picker (top photo) spreads the 
force of the blow — so that the whole picker ab- 
sorbs it. 

In the lower photo you see how the shuttle point 
acts like an ice pick, when it strikes a picker with 
an inaccurately cut hole. The force of the blow is 
concentrated in one point and the picker breaks 
down more quickly. 

The Life Saver hole is a patented feature of the 
50 type Picker. It costs no more — yet you need re- 


placements only half as often. 


*The PICKER with the LIFE SAVER hole 


rate and kook 


OME OF RESEARCH 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 6834 
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Arnold, Hoffmann & Co., Inc. 
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Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. ~--169 
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Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ° 
Denison Mfg. Co. — 
Detergent Products Co. 126 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. ___... * 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. —_-- 12 
Drake Corp. —-- ; OE 
Draper Corporation cS 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd.  ~_ __ 162 


Dupont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Division * 
Dupont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Grasselli Chemicals Dept... 55 
Dupont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 

Finishes Division  ______.. 37 
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Easton & Burnham Mech. Co.__160 
Eaton, Paul B. 
Ediphone, The Thomas A. Ed- 
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There’s no need to risk anything on a guess as to what type of pick count- 
ers you may need tomorrow. Just install...today...2-shift Veeder- 
Root Resetting Pick Counters of the 2-3 Type. Then—when and if you 


VASE AES Rit teh SEP BRR 4 | Bhd eect lente ee 3 


ever need to change to 3-shift operation—all you have to buy is the 3rd- 
shift unit shown at right, which your mechanics can quickly attach 
rightin your own mill with the 3 brass screws. This gives you a complete 
3-shift counter—exactly the same as one originally built for 3-shift op- 
eration. You retain use of your 2-shift counter . . . avoid obsolescence. 


See at first hand the advantages you will gain in equipping your looms 


with Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters ...the amount of time. trouble, All you need to convert a 2-shift 


pick counter to 3-shift operation— 


and money you will be enabled to save. Write the nearest Veeder-Root  aihdhihadiiaiaantamatiidie aman 


office. Ask to have a representative eall. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., HARTFORD, CONN., GREENVILLE, S.C. BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA ¢ MONTREAL ¢ LONDON 
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COTTON May, 1937 





















































